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INDEX TO NUMENIUS 


PART FIRST. 

SPECIAL WORKS. 

I. I;ROM THE TREATISE ON THE GOOD. 
FIRST BOOK. 

(PRACTICAL QUESTIONS? ) 

9a. Numenius is a Comparative Student of Religion. 
9b. Numenilis Investigates Comparatively and Alle- 
gorically. 

.13. Plato as a Greek Moses. 

10. The Road to Understanding of the Good (or, the 

* Path to Ecstasy). 

11. Real Being Inheres Neither in the Elements, nor 

in Matter. 

12. The Soul as Savior of the Body. 

14. G^d’s Power as Solution of the Eleatic Puzzle. 

15. Providence as the Cure of Dualism. 

16. The Origin of Evil, according to Various Thinkers. 

1 7. Providence Cures the Reluctance of Matter. 

■ 18. How God Perfects the World. 

SECOND BOOK. 
(THEOLOGICAL METAPHYSICS.) 

19. The Existent as Timeless, Motionless and Per- 

manent. 

20. True Existence is Supersen.sual. 

21. Existence and Growth, or Conception and Percep- 

tion. 

22. The Unchangeable is the Incomprehensible. 

THIRD BOOK. 

(ALLEGORIC EXPOUNDING BY COMPARATIVE 
• RELIGION?) 

23. Legend of the Opponents of Moses. 

.24. A Story about Jesus Allegorized. 

65. Numenius as Allegorical Student of History. 
(THE FOUr^TH BOOK IS ENTIRELY MISSING.) 
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FIFTH BOOK. 

(PHI LOSO P H I CA L T H EOLOG Y. ) 

25. Theory of the Divine Development. 

2 6. Life-process of the Divinity. i 

2 7a. The Mutual Relation of the Two First Divinities. 
2 7b. The Vitalizing Influence of the Divinity. 

2 8. God as Cosmic Sower. 

''How the Second (God) is Subordinated to the 
First Cause.’' 

29. The Divinity is Undiminished in the Distribution 

to Men of Knowledge. 

30. Salvation Streams from the Standing God. 

SIXTH BOOK. 

(SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATIONS?) 

31. Everything is only Signification of Higher Things. 

32. The Demiurge as Pilot. 

33. Everything is Dependent from the Idea of the* 

Good. 

34. Even the Creator Dependent from the Idea of the 

Good. 

35a, Birth as Wetness. 

35b. Homer Should be Interpreted Allegorically. 

36. The Cosmic Triunity. 

36b. Numenius Unites the Super-existence with Exist- 
ence. 

36c. Numenius Distinguishes the First and Second 
Divinity. 

37. Inner Relationship Between God and the World. 

38. Existence Itself Not Mingled with Matter. 

63. The World of Ideas is Located Within the Second 
God. 

39. Mutual Relation of the Triad. 

40. Life is Concatenation among the Laws of Life. 
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II. CONCERNING THE MYSTERY-TEACHINGS 
OF PLATO. 

41. The Problem of Sincerity. 

^9. Numenius as Revealer of the Serapistic Mysteries. 

111. THE INITIATE 

(OR, THE HOOPOE, THE BIRD OF PROG- 
NOSTICATION). 

(See Phaedo^ 77.) 

42. Strained Etymological Interpretations. 

43. The Soul is Retained in the Body as in a Prison, 

by Impulsive Passion. 

IV. CONCERNING THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF 
THE SOUL. 

44. The Soul is Immaterial and Incorporeal. 

45. Numenius tells Marvellous Stories. 

46. The Soul is Explained Mathematically. 

47. The Legend of the Atlanteans Only Allegorical. 
62a. Soul-struggle before Incarnation. 

62b. Porphyry follows the Teachings of Numenius. 

64. The Evil Demons Delight in Sacrificial Smoke. 
61. Numenius as Vulgarizer of the Serapis Mysteries. 

48. All in All. 

49a. Life is a Battle. 

49b. Evil as an External Accretion. 

50. All Incarnations are of Evil. 

51. The Soul is Indiscerptibly One with God. 

52. Presentation a Casual Consequence of the Syn- 
• thetic Power of the Soul. 

53. Numenius Assumes Two Souls, not Soul-functions. 

54. Allegory of the Cave of the Nymphs. 

55. Immortality of the Forms of Matter. 

56. All Souls are Immortal. 

57. Process of Human Degeneration, 
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V. CONCERNING SPACE. 

(SEE FRAGMENT 11. AND PLATO. TIMAEUS. 11-17.) 
58. Numenlus Allegorizes out of Hebrew Scripture: 

VI. ABOUT NUMBERS. 

(SEE FRAGMENTS 10, 25, 44, 46, AND PLATO. 
TIMAEUS. 14.) 

6o. Perhaps Numenlus Taught Pythagorean Numerica 
Cabalism about the Soul. 

VII. FRAGMENTS FROM NEMESIUS, ATTRIB 
UTED JOINTLY TO NUMENIUS AND 

AMMONIUS. 

66. On the Immateriality of the Soul. 

VIII. RERERENCE FROM PLOTINUS. 

67. Derivation of “Apollo.” 

68. Theology of the Cosmic Genesis. 

69. Numenian Name for the Divinity. 

70. Evils are Necessary. 

VIII. HISTORY OF THE SUCCESSORS OF PLATO 
OR, WHY THEY DIVERGED FROM HIM. 

First Book. 

1 . Why the Successors of Plato diverged from him. 

2. The Iliad of Arcesilaos and Zeno. 

3. The Comic Experience of Lakyde: 

4. Carneades follows Arcesilaos. 

5. Carneades as Conscienceless Sophist. 

6. Why Mentor opposed Carneades. 

7 . Carneades as Mystic, who Secretly Taught Truth. 

8. Schism of Philo, and Foundation of the New 

Academy. 



Prion WRI^Y, oo-D^emb^ 17, 1925, at 9-30 p.ni^ 

Fortunate are we to be able to honor the mewory 
of one of the supreme philogophers who still enjoys fh# 
eliarm of novelty, tho’ recently in England exploited by 
Dean Inge, and a century ago continuously quoted by 
Einefson, as the source of his famous mysticism. ; V; 

Tiiis philosopher achieved greatness by combining ail 
antecedent philosophies into a language to us famtlibr 
as theology, for it is to him we owe the earliest formul- 
ation of the Trinity, as a head bearing three faces, as 
seen in Italian churches; and the word consubstantkii 
about which Athanasius and Arius fought at Nicea th 
325. A great debt, surely, we Owethisman. Whoislfet 

Plotinus; and, as the most original and importanf 
philosopher of the Neoplatonic school, it his glory toha^^b: 
combined tlie till tlien rival streams of classic nliilosQ'pby 
xnxo one psychological experience. As do you and b. -he 
loved Plato for his doctrine of ideas, theology, ethifiS' 
and sociology: but true to his parental and residenjiali 
Roman compromising nature, like a butterfly, he flui-' 
tered over to the nectar of Aristotle’s categories, p$ych-i 
ology and cosmology. Good as the combination wa4,'-it' 
was however static, frozen, corpse-like. These dry-qsi^! 
dust bones needed a vitalizing spirit, — an origin and 
destiny, a dynamic development or life-process; — and"; 
where was he to get it, do you ask ? 

What would you yourself suggest? With the recepT 
Dayton, Tenn., controversy in mind, you Will already? 
have guessed evolution! Well, you guessed vt rong,^^^f^ 
Plotinus had more sense than to tet.ch a so impossible,' 
unscientific representation, as that, man, the greater;: 
should descend from animals, the less,— a palpable dei 
nial of the law of sufficient reason, of the cosmic de;grar? 
dation of energy, a Munchausenisch lifting of oneself up- 
by One’s boot-straps! So Plotinus taught a physical dev- 
olution. /rom God, thro’ man. to matter; a development 
demanded by science, in that, every effect must have an 
adequate cause: and by religion in that this beatiful uni- 
verse must have a spiritual principle, as Bergson also 
suggests in hisf, Creative Eyoiation. 



' But whence did :Plottnw ^ development? 

Perhaps from his Egyptian birth, in 205, at Wolfyille; 
perhaps from his Alexandriari studies under Ammonius 
Sakkas in 233; perhaps from his following Gordian’s 
oriental campaign in 242; but quite certainly .from his 
visiting editor Numenius did he derive his emcination- 
a constant transmission of Powers from iheAbsoI* 
dte to creation by several agencies, of which the first is 
Pure Intelligence, whence flows the Soul of the World, 
whence again derive the souls of men and animals, and 
finally matter which, when isolated, constitutes evil. 

But simultaneously with this physical (/^volution rises 
a moral evolution, the achievement of consciousness 
thro' the practice of virtues, constituting a purification, 
whose first step is mathematics and argumentation, and 
the gradual abandonment of earthly interests for the in- 
rtellectual, until is reached meditation. So men belong to 
both the worlds of sense and Pure Intelligence, like a 
man standing wiih his feet in a bath-tub of water. On 
vourselves it depends to which of these worlds we direct 
, our thoughts most, and finally belong. 
j": The higher our soul rises in this sphere of intellect, 
the deeper it sinks into the ocean of the Good and Pure 
. /Until at last the union with God is compleie: whose suc- 
I 'cess is evidenced by the experience olecstasy, which he 
achieved thrice, and which, since, came to many saints. 

ATaw that your interest appreciates the momentousness 
of Plotinus’s work, you would no doubt like a short 
picture of*him? Again you have guessed wrong! Like 
all really great men he was so modest that tho’ among 
his pupil§ was an emperor, Gallienus, and the next 
greatest Neoplatonist, Porphyry; and tho' the Emperor 
gave him two towrtships in Carhpania on whicli to ergct 
a city, in accordance with Plato's ideas in the Republic; 
and fhb' he celebrated the birth-days of Socrates and 
Plato, he would never talk of his family, nor allow a 
or statue to be made of him: so 4hat since his 
death in 270 the world has had nothing to remember 
him by except his voluminous writings . . . and the fra- 
grance of his lovely life. He was so sane that dying Ro- 
mans appointed him guardian to their orphan daughters. 

/FarewelK Plotinus, philosopher, sage, and saint! 
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WORKS OF NUMENIUS. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT OF 
FRAGMENTS OF NUMENIUS. 

I. FROM THE TREATISE ON THE GPOD. 
FIRST BOOK. 

(GOD AS IMPROVER OF MATTER.) 

(This consists of a Dialogue between a Philosopher 
and a Stranger, see 29. 18. The first Fragment begins 
in the midst of a sentence.) 

9a. Numenius is a Comparative Student of Religion. 

Philosopher: In respect to this matter he will have 
to teach and interpret in the (best) Platonic tradition, 
and fuse it with the teachings of Pythagoras. Then (but* 
only) so far as they agree with Plato, will he have to 
cite (the religions of) the famous nations quoting the 
mysteries, teachings and conceptions of the Brahmins, 
Hebrews, Magi, and Egyptians. 

9b. Numenius Investigates Comparatively and 
Allegorically. 

Than Celsus, how much less of a partisan is the 
Pythagorean Numenius, who, by many proofs, has 
demonstrated that he is most estimable, in that he investi- 
gated still other opinions, and from many sources 
^thered .what to him seemed true. In the first book 
of his treatise on the Good he also mentions, among th^ 
nations that believed God was inco^oreal, the Hebrews, 
not scrupling to quote the expressions of the prophets, 
and expounding them allegorically. 

13, Plato as a Greek Moses. 

Numenius, the Pjrthagorean philosopher, says out- 
right, “What else is Plato than a Moses who (speaks 
Greek, or) reveals Greek tendencies?” 



HEPI TAFAeOY. 

Liber I. 

IXa. 

• 

A. Eic bfc toOto bei*ic€i clffdvTO koI cnMnvdiiievov ■mfc 
liaprupfoic Toic TTXdtTujvoc dvaxiup<*icac0ai kcI SuvbqcacOat 
toTc XoTOic ToO TTu0aT6pou, 47nKaX^cac0ai bfe rd I0vt} tA 
euboKipoOvTa, upoccpepoiuicvov aOxiiv xdc reXerdc xai td 
bdTUCiTa rdc re lb4ac cuvTeXoup^vac TIXAtuivi bpoXotou- 
p4vujc, birdcac Bpaxpavec xal ’ioubatoi xai Mdtoi xai Al- 
Tuirxioi bt40€vxo. 

IXb. 

TT6cip b4 peXxiujv K4Xcou xal bid noXXibv beiSac cTvoi 
4XXoTipu>xaxoc xal TrXeiovo pacavkac bbypaxa xai ditd 
TtXeioviwv cuvaTaTd>v & 4q>avxdc0Ti eivai dXn0i) 6 TTu0a- 
Tdpeioc Noupi^vioc; Scxic 4v xip TTpuixip n€p\ xdToOoO 
X4 tuj|v nepl xObv 40vuiv, 6ca uepi xoO 0€oO ibc dciupdxou 
bieiXgqpev, 4Ttax4xa2ev auxoic xai ’louboiouc, odx dxvi^cac 
iv xQ cuTTpa<P^ oOxoO xpi^c®c0ai 'xol Xdtotc npoq>T|xixoic 
K(t\ xpoTtoXoTficoi ouxoOc. 

xm. 

Noup^ivtoc bk 6 TTuOttTopixdc q)iX6coq)oc dvxtxpuc TpAq)ei‘ 
Tt T<ip ^cxi TTXdxuiv f| Mmci^c ’Axxixiluiv; 

3 



4 WORKS OF NUMENIUS. 

lo. The Road to Understanding of the Good 
( oR^ THE Path to Ecstasy). 

Bodies have to be perceived by tokens which reside in 
contiguous objects. But not from any cognizable object 
can the Good be deduced. (Only by an illustration can 
we explain how to achieve an understanding of the'Good. 
It is) as if one were sitting on an observation-tower, and 
watching intently, and should, at a glance, discover a little 
solitary fishing-boat, sailing along between the waves. 
Thus, far from the visible world, must he commune with 
the Good, being alone with the alone (solitude), far from 
man, or living being, or any body, small or great, in an 
inexpressible, indefinable, immediately divine* sofitude. 
There, in radiant beauty, dwells the Good, brooding over 
existence in a manner which though solitary and dominat- 
ing, is both peaceful, gracious and friendly. 

To imagine that one sees the Good floating up to oneself 
is entirely wrong; and to suppose that he has approached 
the Good, is nothing less than impudent, so long as he 
dallies with the sense-world. For the approach to the 
Good is not easy, but what you might call divine (ly 
difficult). The best way is to neglect the whole visible 
world, courageously to attack the sciences, and to con- 
template numbers; thus is achieved meditation on what 
is the One. 

II. Real Being Inheres Neither in the Elements, 
NOR IN Matter. 

Stranger: Asking myself the nature of Existence, I 
wonder whether it could be the four elements, — earth, 
fire, and the two intervening natures (of water and air) ? 
Could it possibly consist of these, either together or 
separate? „ 

Philosopher: Impossible! For these were generated, 
and therefore transitory. This you can even observe 
when they arise one out of the other, and transmute, 
which shows that they are neither (genuine) elements 
nor compounds. 



NUMENII FRAGMENTA. 5 

X. 

A. Td o5v cuijuata Xapeiv fijuTv Kecxi crjuaivoM^* 
* voic hi T€,6|UOiiuv dird t€ tujv 4v toic itapaKCiMevoic tvuj- 
picpdruiv dvdvTiuv xdfaGov bfe oubevdc 4 k TrapaKetpevou 
oib’ ad *dTtd 6poiou alcOriToO 4cti Xapeiv pt^xavii tic 
oubepia' dXXd bef^cci, otov eX tic dm ckottQ xaGi^pevoc vaOv 
dXtdba, ppaxeidv Tiva toutujv tuIv dTraKTpfbiuv tujv juo- 
vujv, plav, pdvTiv, fpTipov, pcTOKupioic dxopevnv 6Eu be- 
bopKujc pi^ poX^ Kaxeibc Tf\v vaOv, ovjtuj brj Tiva ditcXGovTa 
irdppuj dyd Toiv alcGnTuiv bpiXficai Tip dToOip p6vijj povov, 
dv0a pi*iT€ TIC fivGpujTTOC pf*iT€ Ti Zipov dTcpov, pTibd cotput 
pdta pn&t cpiKpdv, dXXd tic dqpoToc Kai dbitiT»lTOC dxexvilic 
dptipia Gcctrdcioc, dvGa toO dxaGoO fjGn biOTpiPal t€ koi 
d-fXatat, aOxb bd dv elpiivij, dv cupeveiiji, xd fjpepov, xd 
flTCpOVlKdV, ?X€U)V diTOXOupevov diti xq OUClljt. 

£l bd TIC irpdc toTc oIcGtitoic Xmapiliv xd dToGdv dipi- 
iTxdpevov qjavxdZexat, KdTreixa xpuipdiv oioixo Tip dyaGip 
dvxexuxTiKdvoi, ToO Travxdc dpapidvei. Tip tdp dvxi od piy- 
biac, Geioc bd irpdc auxd bet peGdbou’ koi dcxi Kpdxicxov 
Tiliv alcGnTiJLiv dpeXricavTi, veavieucapdvip irpdc xd pa0r|- 
paxa, Toiic dpiGpoiic Geacapdvip outujc dKpeXeTfjcot pdGripo, 
tI dCTI xd dv. 


XI. 

•’ B. ’^XXd Ti bifi dcTi xd 6v; dpa xauxi xd cxoixeta xd 
xdxxapa, f) koi xd irOp koi a\ dXXfti bOo peraEu qjuceic; 
’Apa oCv bf| xd dvxa xaOxd dcxiv, f^xoi SuXXripbnv f| koG’ 
dv XI aOxiBv; 

A Kal itilic, & dcxi Kol Tcvvtixd koi iraXivdTpexa, et 
te dcxiv 6pav adxd dE dXXrjXuJV Tivdpeva Kal diraXXaccd- 
peva Kal pl^xe cxoixeta dirdpxovxa pnxe cuXXapdc; 




6 WORKS OF NUMENIUS. 

Stranger: If we then grant that Existence could, 
consist of any single body, is there not the alternat||j^‘ 
that it mght be matter (in general) ? 

Philosopher: Neither is this any more likely,’ f^ 
matter is incapable of stability; it is as unde^ned 3S>^4 
swift flowing stream of inflnite depth, breadth and len|^ 
12. The Soul as Savior oe the Bodv. 

Philosopher: Correct, therefore, would be the fc 
ing statement. Since matter is unlimited, it is inde| 
and this entails incomprehensibility, which results|i 
kriowability. But as order facilitates comp 
this unknowability means disorder; and a juthb^e ea^bt 
stand or survive; (and this can be proved by its con- 
trary), for it is improbable that any one would attempt 
to demonstrate existence from a characteristic of in- 
stability. 

4. This is the very point about which we ii|^eed 
above, namely, that it would be irrational to apply ahcfa 
predicates to existence. 

Stranger: That is surely self-evident ; and it c<W- 
vincing, at least to me. 

Philosopher: Consequently I assert that neither mat- 
ter as such, nor (matter made up into) bodies really exist. 
Stranger: This being granted, it remains to 




whether within the nature of the universe exists 
else. 

Philosopher: Surely ! I shall show you that 
though we shall have to agree on some preliidi^ 

6. Since, by nature, bodies are dead and unstafelk^ji 
as they tend to alter, will we not, to explain 
pierimental consistence, have to assume some 
of coherence? 

Stranger: Of course! 

Philosopher: Without such a principle could they' 
endure? 

Stranger: Surely not I 

Philosopher: What then is the nature of this principle 
through which they endure? 



N.UMENII FRAGMENTA. 7 

Ci3L(|bia )nfev tout! o6tui€*ouk ilv e?ii td dv, ’AKX* fipa 
ypitl jii^v od, f| b’ 8 Xt) bOvoToi cTvai 6v; 
fe A. ’AX\A Ka\ airfi iravrdc poXXov dbuvarbv d^^wcritjt 
00 pevety' noTonbc tap OXt^ ^oiJtibtic koi dSOd^ortoc, pd- 
ipic Kal TiXdToc Kd pf^KOC ddpicToc m\ dvi^virroc 

xn. 

[ .] “Qcre' KoXwc 6 X6toc ctp^KC (pdc, el ?ctiv firreipoc f| 
fci;- i|^icTOv eTvai adTf^v el hk ddpicxoc, dXotoc, el bfe 
j^Toc, $TVUJCTOc. "Atviuctov b^ y€ oCcav adTTjv dvafKaiov 
eTvai fiTOKTOV d)c TexaTM^va tviucGflvai irdvu bfitrouGev 
eft] p(jibta' x6 b^ fixaicxov odx ?cxriKev, 8 xi hi pf| kxiiKev, 
ouK &v eln 8v. ToOxo bk fjv Sirep finiv auxoic djpoXoTT|- 
cdp«||j|iv xotc ?HTrpoc0ev, xauxi ndvxa cuvevexGnvai xtp 
iiW^dl^Micxov elvm. 

ji'B. ^Aoidxu) pdXicxa itciciv el bk pfj, dXX’ dpol. 

Ia. OOkoOv qjTm'i xfiv uativ ouxe auxfjv oCxe xd cuipaxa 
elvcti 8v. 

B. Tl o3v bii; fi IxoM^v rrapd xaOxa fiXXo xi 4v x^ <pdcei 
!p| xoiv 8Xmv; 

f A.- Wal' xoOxo odbfcv elneiv ttoikIXov, el xdbe irputxov 
pfev IV.'fiiitv adxoic Spa TreipaOeitipev bmXeTdpevoi. ’Ertei 
bt xd icilipaxd 4cxi cpucei xeOvtiKOxa koi veKpd Kcti Treqpopij- 
p€va oub’ xauxiijj p^vovxct, S^’ ouxl xoO Ka0^£ovxoc 
ad^xdc fbei; 

TTavx6c pdXXov. 

A. 61 pfi xuxoi bk xouxou, dpa pelvetev 5v; 

B. TTavxdc fjxxov. 

A. Tl oOv kxl xd Kaxacxficov; 



8 WORKS OF NUMENIUS. 

Stranger: If this principle of endurance itself were 
a body, it seems to me that, as the body (by itself, natur- 
ally) tends to become dispersed, it would need a savior 
that was a divinity. « 

8. Philosopher: If then this principle of endurance 
must be freed from the body's tendency to become dis- 
persed, so as to be able to hold the body together, and 
forefend it destruction, (especially) at times when they 
are born (or tested by strain), then it seems to me that 
it can be absolutely nothing else than the incorporeal. 
For, among all other natures this incorporeal nature alone 
can stand (or endure) ; it is the only self-adj lasted (or 
poised, nature) ; and in no way (is it subject to the ten- 
dencies of other) bodies. For it is not generated, nor 
is it increased, nor disturbed by any sort of motion. On 
this account, it seems to me, we are justified in reserv- 
ing for the Incorporeal the highest rank. 

14. God's Power as Solution of the Eleatic Puzzle. 

(Of course, you know) Numenius, who came out of 
the school of Pythagoras, and who asserts that the teach- 
ings of Plato agree with those of Pythagoras, and who 
uses the latter teachings to confute the views of the 
Stoics about the principles of existence. 

(Well, he) says that Pythagoras applied the name of 
Unity to the divinity; but to matter, the name of Double- 
ness (or manifoldness). (Evidently, says he), if this 
doubleness is indeterminate, then it cannot have been 
generated, which could have been the case only if deter- 
minate or limited. In other words, it was unborn and 
ungenerated before it was (created or) adorned; but 
when so (created and) adorned, or irradiated by the 
adjusting divinity, it was generated. However, inasipuch 
as the fate of being generated must surely fall into a 
time that is posterior, then must that (uncreated and) 
unadorned, and ungenerated, be considered as contem- 
porary with the divinity by which it was organized (or, 
put in order). (Numenius also insisted that) some 
Pythagoreans had not correctly apprehended this state- 
ment, for they thought that even yon indeterminate and 
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B, €l jn^v bf) Kal toOto eTt] cajjLia, Aioc cojifipoc boK€i 
fiv 4|io\ beriGfivai aiiT6 TrapaXuojaevov Kai CKibvdpevov. 

A, Q p^VTOi XPn ctuTo dtrriXXdxGai trie toiv cuDjudruDV 
« irdGric, tva KdKeivoic K€Kuri|U€Voic rrjv cpGopdv dpOveiv buvri- 
xai KOI KaT^X’Ji p€v ou boKei dXXo ti eTvai, f\ pdvov 
fe TO dciopaiov* amx] ydp bf| qpuceuav rracujv povr] 2 ctiik€ 
Ktti 2 ctiv dpapuia Kai oub^v cajpaiiKTi. Oi5t€ toOv T^veiai 
avJre auHerai oi5t€ Kivriciv Kiveixai dXXnv oubepiav, xai bid 
raOia KaXujc biKaiov ^qpdvr] irpecpeOcai to dciopaTOV. 

XIV. 

CCXCIII. Numenius ex Pythagorae magisterio Stoicorum 
hoc de initiis dogma refellens Pythagorae dogmate, cui con- 
cinere dicit dogma Platonicum, ait Pythagoram deum qui- 
dem singularitatis nomine nominasse, siivam vero duitatis. 
Quam duitatem interminatam quidem minime genitam, limi- 
tatam vero generatam esse dicere. hoc est, antequam exor- 
naretur quidem formamque et ordinem nancisceretur, sine 
ortu et generatione; exomatam vero atque illustratam a di- 
gestore deo esse generatam. atque ita, quia generationis sit 
fortuna posterior, inornatum illud, minime generatum, aequae- 
viim deo a quo est ordinatum intelligi debeat. Sed non- 
nullos Pythagoreos vim sententiae non recte assecutos pu- 
tasse, dici etiam illam indeterminatam et immensam duita- 
tem ab una singularitate institutam, recedente a naturu sua 
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incommensurable doubleriess (or manifoldness) had been 
organized by yon single unity, through the following 
process. This unity receded from its singleness, and 
was transmuted into the form of doubleness (or mani- 
foldness). This is wrong. I'or thus would unity have 
ceased to be unity, and would have been replaced by a 
premature doubleness (or manifoldness). Thus would' 
matter be converted out of divinity, and incommensurable 
and indeterminate doubleness (or manifoldness) out of 
unity. Such an opinion would not seem plausible to peo- 
ple of even mediocre education. 

Further, the Stoics held that matter was defined and 
limited by its own nature ; while Pythagoras asserted that 
matter was infinite and unlimited. So the Stoics held that 
what was by nature undeterminate could not be organ- 
ized naturally; but Pythagoras held that this organizing 
re.sulted from the energy and power of the Only God; 
for what is impossible to nature, that is easily possible 
to God, who is more powerful and excellent than any 
Power soever, and from whom nature herself derives 
her powers. 

15. Providence as the Cure of Dualism. 

On that account, says Numenius, does Pytliagoras con- 
sider Matter a fluid lacking quality ; but not, as the Stoics 
thought, a nature intermediary between good and evil, 
which they call indifferent, for he considers it entirely of 
evil. According to Pythagoras, the divinity is the principle 
and cause of the Good, while matter is that of evil ; and 
Plato thinks likewise. That would be indifferent, which 
would derive from both the Idea (of the Good), and 
matter. It is therefore not matter, but the world, which 
is a mixture of the goodness of the Idea, and the badness 
of Matter, and which, after all, arose from both Provi- 
dence and Necessity, which is considered indifferent, ac- 
cording to the teachings of the ancient theologians. 

16. The Origin of Evil, according to Various 
Thinkers. 

The Stoics and Pythagoras agree that Matter is form- 
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singularitate et in duitatis habitum migrante. Non recte; ut 
quae erat singularitas, esse desineret, quae non erat duitas 
subsisteret atque ex deo silva et ex singularitate immensa et 
indetenninata duitas converteretur. Quae opinio ne medio- 
cfiter quidem institiitis hominibus competit. Denique Stoi- 
cos definitam et limitatam silvam esse natura propria, Pytha- 
goram vero infinitam et sine limite dicere. Cumque illi, quod 
natura sit immensum, non posse ad modum naturae atque 
ordinem redigi censeant, Pythagoram solius hanc dei esse 
virtutem ac potentiam asserere, ut quod natura efficere ne* 
queat, deus facile possit, ut qui sit omni virtute potentior ac 
praestantior, et a quo natura ipsa vires mutuetur. 


XV. 

CCXCIV. Igitur Pythagoras quoque, inquit Numenius, 
fluidam et sine qualitate silvam esse censet, nec tamen, ut 
Stoici, naturae mediae interque malorum bonorumque vici- 
niam, quod genus illi appellant indifferens, sed plane noxiam. 
Deum quippe esse (ut etiam Platoni videtur) initium et cau- 
sam bonorum, silvam malorum. At vero, quod ex specie sil- 
vaque sit, indifferens. Non ergo silvam, sed mundum, ex 
specie! bonitate silvaeque malitia teraperatum, denique ex 
provideutia et necessitate progenitiim, veterum theologorum 
scitis haberi indifferentem. 


XVL 

CCXCV. Silvam igitur informen et carentem qualitate tarn 
Stoici quam Pythagoras consentiunt, sed Pythagoras malignam 
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less, and lacking in qualities. Pythagoras, however, 
considers it evil ; the Stoics, however, as neither good nor 
evil. But if you ask these same Stoics for the origin of 
any misfortune that may have overtaken them among the 
vicissitudes of life, they are wont to assign as its cause 
the perversity of its germs. Nevertheless, they ^re unable 
to go further and in turn explain this (alleged) perversity, 
inasmuch as their teachings allow only for two principles 
of the world: God and matter; God, the highest and 
supereminent Good and indifferent matter. 

Pythagoras, however, does not hesitate to defend the 
truth, even if he has to do so with assertions that are 
remarkable, and that contradict the universal •opinions 
of humanity. For he says that evils must exist neces- 
sarily, because of the existence of Providence, which 
implies the existence of matter and its inherent badness. 
For if the world derives from matter, then must it neces- 
sarily have been created from a precedingly existing evil 
nature. Consequently Numenius praises Heraclitus, who 
finds fault with Homer for having wished that all evils 
might be so eradicated from life as to evanesce (as he 
says in Odyssey 13, 45: 

‘‘Oh that the Gods would endue us with all sorts of 
virtues, 

“And that there were no evil in the world!'’) 

Unfortunately, Homer seems to have forgotten that 
evil was rooted in matter, and that in thus desiring 
extermination of evil he was in realty evoking the de- 
struction of the world. 

The same Numenius praises Plato for having taught * 
the existence of two world-souls: — the one being very 
beneficent, and the other malevolent, namely, matter. 
For if nature is in even only moderate motion, then fhust 
it necessarily be alive and animated, according to the 
laws of all things whose motion is innate. 

This (matter) is also the cause and director of the 
passible part of the soul, which contains something cor- 
poreal, mortal and similar to the body, just as the rational 
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•quoque, Stoici nec bonam nec malam: dehinc tamquam in 
processu viae malum aliquod obvium, perrogati, unde igitur 
mala, perveVsitatem seminarium esse malorum causati sunt, 
ne« expediunt adhuc, unde ipsa perversitas, cum iuxta ipsos 
duo sint initia rerum, deus et silva: deus summum et prae- 
cellens bonum, silva, ut consent, nec bonum nec malum. 

Sed Pythagoras assistere veritati miris licet et contra opi- 
nionem hominura operantibus asseverationibus non veretur. 
Qui ait, existente providentia mala quoque necessario sub- 
stitisse, propterea quod silva sit et eadem sit malitia prae- 
dita. Quodsi mundus ex silva, certe factus est de existente 
olim natura maligna. Proptereaque N u m e n i u s laud at Hera- 
clitum reprehendentem Homerum, qui optaverit interitum ac 
vastitatem malis vitae, quod non intelligeret mundum sibi 
deleri placere, siquidem silva, quae malorum Tons est, exter- 
minaretur. Platonemque idemNumenius laudat, quod duas 
mundi animas autumet, unam beneficentissimam, malignam 
*alteram, , scilicet silvam. quae licet modice fluctuet, tamen 
quia intimo proprloque motu movetur, vivat et anima con- 
vegetetur necesse est, lege eorum omnium, quae genuine motu 
moventur. Quae quidem etiam patibilis animae partis, in 
qua est aliquid corpulentum mortaleque et corporis simile, 

Guthrie: Numenius voo Apamea 4 
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part of the soul derives from reason and God. For the 
world is created out of (a commingling of) God and 
matter. 


17. Providence Cures the Reluctance ofIVIatteri 

Therefore, according to Plato, does the world owe its 
good qualities to the generosity of a paternal divinity, 
while its evils are due to the evil constitution of matter, 
as a mother. This fact makes it evident that the Stoics, 
when they assert that everything arises from t^ie motion 
of the stars, in vain attribute the cause of evil to a certain 
“perversity.” For even the stars are of fire, and are 
heavenly “bodies.” Matter, however, is the nurse or 
feeder; and consequently, whatever disturbs the motion 
of the stars so as to confuse its purposefulness or ef- 
ficiency, must derive its origin from matter, which con- 
tains much unmoderated (desire) and unforeseen (im- 
pulse), chance, and passion. 

If then, as is taught in the Timaeus (10) of Plato, 
God so perfects matter as to effect order out of disordered 
and turbulent motion, then must it have derived this con- 
fused contrariness from chance, or from an unfortunate 
fate, not from the normalizing intentions of Providence. 

Therefore, according to Pythagoras, is the Soul of 
Matter not without substance, as is believed by A major- 
ity; and it opposes Providence, plotting how to attack 
its decisions by the power of its maliciousnessj 

On the other hand. Providence is the work and func- 
tion of the Divinity, while blind and fortuitous ^‘rash- 
ness” derives from matter; consequently it is evident 
that, according to Pythagoras, the whole world is created 
by the commingling of God and matter, and of Providence 
and chance. However, after matter has been organized, 
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auctrix est et patrona, sicut rationabilis animae pars auctore 
utitur ration© ac deo. Porro ex deo et silva factus est iste 
mundus. 

XVIL 

XIICXCVI. Igitur iuxta Platonem mundo bona sua dei, 
tamquam patris, liberalitate collata sunt, mala vero matris 
silvae vitio cohaeserunt. Qua ration© intelligi datur, Stoi- 
cos frustra causari nescio quam perversitatem, cum quae pro- 
veniunt, ox motu stellarum provenire dicantur. Stellae porro 
corpora sunt ignesque caelites. Omnium quippe corporum 
silva nutrix est, ut etiam quae sidereus motus minus utiliter 
et improspere turbat, originem trahere videantur ex silva, in 
qua est multa et intemperies et iraprovidus impetus et casus 
atque ut libet exagitata praesumptio. Itaque si deus earn 
correxit, ut in Timaeo loquitur Plato, redegitque in ordinem 
ex incondita et turbulenta iactatione, certe confusa haec in- 
temperies eius casu quodam et improspera sorte habebatur, 
nec ex providentiae consultis salubribus. Ergo iuxta Pytha- 
goram silvae anima neque sine ulla est substantia, ut pleri- 
que arfiitrantur, et adversatur providentiae, consulta eius im- 
pugnare gestiens malitiae suae viribus. Sed providentia qui- 
dem est dei opus et officium, caeca vero fortuitaque teme- 
ritasi^ex prosapia silvae, ut sit evidens, iuxta Pythagoram dei 
silvaeque, item providentiae fortunaeque, coetu cunctae rei 
molem esse constructam. Sed postquam silvae ornatus ac- 
cesserit, ipsam quidam matrem esse factam corporeorum et 

4 * 
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it becomes the mother of the corporeal and nature-born 
divinities. Her own lot, (however, is said to be), pre- 
ponderatingly happy, but not entirely so, inasmuch as 
her native malice cannot be entirely eliminated. 


1 8 . How God Perfects the World. 

God therefore (created or) adorned Matter with a 
certain magnificent virtue (or strength), and corrected 
its faults in every possible way, without, however, en- 
tirely eliminating them, le.st material Natufe should 
entirely perish. _ Still, he did not permit her 'to extend 
herself too far in all directions, but he transformed her 
whole condition by enlightenment and adornment so as 
to leave a nature which might be turned from inefficiency 
to efficiency; and this he accomplished by introducing 
system into its disordered confusion, proportion into its 
incommensurability, and beauty into its repulsivencss. 

Very rightly does Numenius deny the possibility of 
finding any flawless condition, whether in human works of 
art, or in nature, in the bodies of animated beings, or in 
trees or fruits; no, nor in the blowing of the wind, 
in the flowing of the water, nor even in heaven. Every- 
where does the nature of evil mingle with Providence, 
as some flaw. 

As (Numenius) strives to represent an unveiled image 
of Matter, and to bring it into the light, he suggests, (as a 
suitable method to attain such a conception), that one’ 
should think away all single bodies, that continually 
change their form (as it were) in the lap of matter. 
That which remains after this abstraction should bd' con- 
templated in the mind; this residuum he calls “matter,” 
and “necessity.” The whole world-machine arose from 
this (residuum) and God, in that God persuaded (to 
goodness), and necessity (matter) yielded. 
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nativorum deorum, fortunam vero eius prosperam esse magna 
ex 'parte, non tamen usquequaque, quoniam naturale vitlum 

t 

eliminari omnino nequeat. 

» 

XVIIL 

CCXCVII. Deus igitur silvam magnifica virtute exornabat 
vitiaque eius omnifariam corrigebat, non interficiens, ne na- 
tura silvestris funditus interiret, nec vero permittens porrigi 
dilatarique passim, set ut manente natura, quae ex incom- 
modo habitu ad prosperitatem devocari commutarique pos- 
sit, ordinem inordinatae confusioni, modum immoderationi 
et cultum foeditati coniungens totum statum eius illustrando 
atque exomando convertit. Denique negat inveniri Nume- 
nius, et recte negat, immunem a vitiis usquequaque fortu- 
nam, non in artibus hominum, non in natura, non in corpori- 
bus animalium, nec vero in arboribus aut stirpibus, non in 
fnigibus, non in aeris serie nec in aquae tractu, ne in ipso 
quidem caelo: ubique miscente se providentiae deterioris na- 
tura, quasi quodam piaculo. Idemque nudam silvae imaginem 
deo^onstrare et velut in lucem destituere studens, detractis 
omnibus singillatim corporibus, quae gremio eius formas in- 
vicem mutuantur et invicem mutant, illud ipsum, quod ex 
egestione vacuatum est, animo considerari iubet, eamque 
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This teaching of the origin of all things (Numenius 
agcribes) to Pythagoras. (However, it is Platonic, as 
may be seen in Tiniaeus, lo, 14). 

SECOND BOOK. 

(THEOLOGICAL METAPHYSICS.) 

19. The Existent as Timeless, Motionless 
AND Permanent. 

1. Philosopher: Very well! Let us approach as near 
as possible to Existence and let us say : “Existence never 
was, nor ever became; but it is always in definite time, 
namely, the present moment” (see Plot. Enn. 3.7.3). 

2. Should anyone desire to name this present moment 
‘*aeon” (or eternity), I would agree with him; for, on 
the one hand, we shall have to assume about past 
time, that it has fled, and has disappeared into What- 
no-longer-exists. On the other hand, the future does 
not exist yet, and all we can say about it is that it 
has the potentiality of coming into existence. For this 
reason it will not do to think of existence, in a single ex- 
pression, as either not existing, or as existing no longer, 
or as not yet existing. Such an expression would in- 
troduce into our discussion a great contradiction : namely, 
that the same thing could simultaneously exist and not 
exist. 

4. Stranger: Were this the case, and did Existence 
itself not exist, in respect to existence, then indeed 
could anything else hardly exist. 

Philosopher: Therefore the Existent is eternal 'and 
firm, ever equable, or identical; and it neither arose nor 
passed away, nor increased nor diminished ; never did 
it become more or less, and it entails no spatial or other 
kind of motion. For it does not lie in its nature to be 
moved, the Existent will never be displaced backwards 
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silvam et necessitatem cognominat. Ex qua et deo mundi 

machinam cohstitisse, deo persuadente, necessitate obsecun- 
•* 

dante. Haec est Pythagorae de originibus asseveratio. 


Liber IL 
XIX. 

A. ouv ocri buvajiic eYT^iara rrpoc to ov dvaYtu- 
)Li€0a KQi X€Yuip€V TO 6v ouTE TtOTe rjv, oiire ttotc pt] yevx]- 
Tar dXX’ eciiv [dei] ev xpovui ibpicpeviu, Tip dvecTujTi povip. 
ToOtov p€V ouv Tov ^vecTUiTa 61 TIC 60^X61 dvttKaXeiv aiujva, 
KdYUJ cuppouXopai* tov be rrapeXOovTa xpdvov oiec0ai xqx] 
fipac [biaTTe96uY6Ta] f]br| biarrecpeuYevai dirobebpaKevai t€ 
eic TO eivai priKCir 6 T€ au peXXiuv ecTi pev ouberriju, etraY- 
Y^Xeiai be oloc Te fcecOai T]Eeiv eic to eivai. Ouk ouv eiKOC 
^CTiv ^vi Y^ TpoTTuj vopiteiv TO 6v r\xoi pr) eivai f| prjKeti 

prjbenuj. ‘S2c toutou y^ outuuc XeYopevou ^YYiveiai ti 
dv Tip XoYiu p^^a dbuvarov, eivai Te opoO lauTov Kai pri 
eivai. 

B. €i bk ouTojc ^xoi» cxoXQ y' &v aXXo ti eivai buvaiTO, 
ToO 6 vtoc auTOu pf| ovtoc Kaxd auro to ov* 

A. To dpa 6v dibiov xe pepaiov xe ecxiv, aiei Kaxd xaO- 
Tov* Ktti xauxov oube Y^TOve pev, ^cpOdpr] b^, oub’ epeY€0u- 
vaxo p^v, 4peiiju0ri be* oube pf]v ^Ytvexo ttu) tiXcTov f| ^Xac- 
cov. Kai pfev bri xd xe dXXa xai oube tottikiuc KiVTiOncexai. 
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or forwards, up or down, right or left {the six Platonic 
kinds of motion) ; nor will it ever turn on its axis, but 
it will stand self-poised and (still) standing, ever remain- 
ing self-similar and identical. 


20. True Existence is Supersensual. 

6. Philosopher: So much as introduction. I myself 
shall make no further evasions, claiming ignorance of 
the name of the Incorporeal. 

Stranger: I also think it is more suitable to express it, 
than not. 

Philosopher: Of course, I do acknowledge that his 
name is that which we have so long sought; and let no 
one ridicule me if I assert his name is “Being and 
Existence.” The reason of this name “Existent” is that 
he neither arose nor decayed, and admits of no motion 
whatever, nor. any change to better or worse; for he is 
always simple and unchangeable, and in the same idea 
(or form?), and does not abandon his identity either 
voluntarily, or comjmlsorily. 8. Then, as you remember 
Plato said in the Cratylos (587D), names are applied 
according to similarity with the things. 

Stranger: We will then accept it as demonstrated that 
the Incorporeal is the Existent. 

21. Existence and Growth, or Conception 
AND Perception. 

9. Philosopher: I said that the Existent was the In- 
corporeal, and that this was intelligible. * 

Stranger: So far as I remember, that is what I said. 

Philosopher: I will now proceed with the further in- 
vestigation, premissing, however, that if this does not 
agree with the teachings of Plato, it must be assumed that 
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Oub^ Tap 6e|uic aOrifi KivtiOnvai, oub^ H^v dTricuu oube iTp6- 
c«j, ouT€ fivui TTOT^ ouTe KOtTuu, oOb’ cic beEioi oub’ eic dpi- 
cxepd luetapriceTai Tiore to 6v oure rrepi to pecov irore 4au- 
ToO Kiv^iGnceTor dXXot pfiXXov koi dcTtiHeTai ko'i dpapoc t€ 
’xal dCTtlKOC ICTOl, KOTO TOUTd l^OV del KOI ibcaUTUIC. 


XX. 

A, TocaOxa p^v oOv poi itpo oboO. Auxoc b^ ouk^ti 
cxripaxicGiicopai, oub’ dTVoeiv q)ricu) to dvopa xoO dcio- 
pdxou.. 

B. Kal Tap Kivbuveuei vOv fjbri t^biov eivai emeTv pdXXov 

pf) eiTteiv. 

A. Kai bfjxa Xe'Toi to dvopa adxip eivai toOto to rrdXai 
JiiTOupevov. 'AXXd pf) TeXacdxiu tic, iav ipu) toO dcuupdxou 
etvai dvopa ouciav Koi dv. 'H be aixia toO dvxoc dvopaxoc 
4 cti to pri TeTOvevai pribe q)0apiicec6ai prib' dXXr|v piixe 
Kivrjciv prjbepiav bexecOai, pnxe pexapoXfiv KpeixTuu ?| q)au- 
Xr|V' eivai hk otiXoGv koi dvaXXoiioxov ko'i ev Ibea ivi auxq, 
Kal pnxe dOeXouciov dHicxacSai xfic xauxoTiixoc, pii9’ uq)’ 
dxepou TTpocavaTKdfecOai. “Eqpri be Kai 6 TTXdTUJV 4v Kpa- 
TuXiu TO dvdpaxa opoiuicei xiliv TrpaTpdxiov eTvai auxci 
dniOexa. 

B. "Ectuj ouv Kol beboxOiw, eivai to dv to dciupaxov. 

XXI. 

A. T6 dv emov dcidpaxov, toOto b^ eivai to voqxdv. 

•B. Td pfev XexO^VTO, oca pvripoveueiv ecxi poi, xoiaOxa 
ToOv t^v. 

A. Tdv b’ emCriToOvTa Xotov 49tXuj TTapapu9iicacGai, to- 
cdvbe uTTemiuv, dxi xaOxa xoic boTpaci xoic TIXotiuvoc el 
p^l cupPaivei, dXX' dxepou t’ ^XP 9 V oiecGai xivoc dvbpdc 
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it is derived from another great and powerful personality, 
such as Pythagoras, It is Plato, however, who says, — 
stop, I remember the passage literally (Timaeus 9) : ■ 

''What is the Ever-existent, which has nothing to do 
with Becoming? On the other hand, What is, the Be- 
coming, but which is never-existent ? The first is in* 
telligible to the understanding by reasoning ; ever remain- 
ing the same ; while the other is perceptible by perception, 
by unreasoning sensation arising and passing away, but 
never really existing/’ 

IT. So he asked, "What is the Existent?” and desig- 
nated it unequivocally as the Unbecome, (or that which 
was not due to growth). For he said that this could 
not affect the Existent, which in this case would be 
subject to change; and what is changeable would of 
course not be Existent. 

22. The Unchangeable is the Incomprehensible. 

12. Philosopher: Inasmuch as the Existent is wholly 
eternal and unchanged, and in no way jutting out over 
itself, for, (according to Plato, in Phaedo 62) "it stands 
fast similarly,” this must surely be comprehensible by 
intellect and reason. But as the Body flows, and suffers 
change, consequently it passes away, and is no more; 
so that it would be sheer folly to deny that this (Body) 
was not the Indefinite, perceptible only by sense-percep- 
tion, and, as Plato says (Tim. 9) : "becoming and being 
destroyed, but never really existing.” 

THIRD BOOK. 

(ALLEGORIC EXPOUNDING BY COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION?) 

23, Legend of the Opponents of Moses. 

2. Further, we have Jamnes and Jambres, Egyptian 
priests and savants^ men whom fame credited with being 
able to perform incantations as well as any one else, at 
the time of the exodus of the Israelites out of Egypt. 
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jjief&Xov, buvaju^vou, oiou TTuGaYopou. toOv TTXd- 
Tujv, qpep" dvapvncGuj ttojc 'Ti to ov d€i, xtveciv be 

ouK Ti t6 Tivopevov p^v, 6v be ouberroTe; to pev 

,i)r] voiicei peTd Xo^ou irepiXriTrTov, dei koto toutov ov, to 
b* ao boil} ixer aicGriceoJc dXoTOu boSacTOv, tivopevov ko\ 
diroXXOpevov, ovtojc be ouberroTe 6v;’ ^'HpeTO fap* ti 4cti 
TO 6v, qpdc auTO dYevvriTOV dvapqpiXe'KTiuc. feveciv Ydp ouk 
l(p\] eivai TUJ ovTi, dTpeireTO Ydp dv* TpcTTopevov bk ouk av 

V 5/ 

eni ov. 

XXII. 

A. €i ptv bf] t6 ov TTdvTuuc TrdvTr) dibiov Te dcTi Km 
oTpertTov KQi oubapdjc oubapfi eHiCTdpevov [eS] 4fxuToO, 
pevei be koto to auTd koi djcauTUic ecTr|Ke, toOto biirrou 
av eiri to Tvj voi^c^i peTd Xoyou TrepiXriTrTov. €i be to cul)- 
pa pel Kai 9 epeTai utto Tfjc euGu peTapoXfic, drrobibpdcKei 
KOI OUK I^CTiv* oGev ou TToXXfi pavia, pfj ou toOto eivai 
dopiCTOV, boEr] bk povi^ boEacTov, koi ujc qprjci ITXdTuuv, Yivo- 
pevov KQi djroXXupevov, ovtojc be oubeiroTe dv. 

Liber "III. 

XXIII. 

A. Td b’ 4£fic lavvfic koi lapppnc, Aiyuittioi kpo- 
YpappaTeic, dvbpec oubevoc t]ttouc paYcOcai Kpi04vTec eivai, 
47TI 'loubaiujv dEeXauvopevuJv 4E AiY^TiTOu. Moucaioj yoOv 
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2. The Egyptian people considered them worthy to 
enter into the lists against Moses, who led the Israelites 
away, and who, through prayer, had much influence with 
the Divinity ; and it was seen that they were able to turn 
aside the worst plagues that Moses brought over Egypt. 

24. A Story about Jesus Allegorized. 

In the third book of his treatise about the Good, Nu- 
menius relates a story about Jesus, without, however, 
mentioning his name, and he interprets it allegorically. 
Whether he interpreted it rightly or wrongly, must be 
discussed in another place. He also relates the story 
about Moses and Jamnes and Jambres. 

65. Numenius as Allegorical Student of History. 

This however does not fill us with pride, even if we do 
approve of Numenius, rather than of Celsus or of any 
other of the Greeks, in that he voluntarily investigated 
our histories out of thirst of knowledge, and in that he 
accepted them (at least) as stories that were to be re- 
ceived allegorically, and not as stupid inventions. 

(THE FOURTH BOOK IS ENTIREI.Y MISSING.) 
FIFTH BOOK. 

(PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY?) 

25. Theory of the Divine Development. 

3. If it be granted that Existence, and the Idea, is 
intelligible, and that Mind is older than this, as its cause, 
then it must be concluded that this Mind alone is the 
Good. For if the Creating Divinity is the principle of 
Becoming, then surely must the Good be the principle' of 
Being. Inasmuch as the Creating Divinity is analogous 
to him, being his imitator, then must Becoming (be 
analogous) to Beine. because it is its imae^e and imitation. 
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TtJ» ’loubafujv 42tiYTica|i^vuj, dvbpl TevoM^viu 0eii!) euEacGai 
buvoTUJTdTip, ol TuapacTfivai dEiioG^vrec utrd toO ttXiiGouc 

ToO tOuv AIyutttiujv outoi iicav, Tiiv re cup 90 pil)v, Sc 6 

» 

Moucmoc dTTf|T€ AituTTTUj, xdc veaviKiuToiTac [adtuiv] 
4ni\0eceai oKpGncav buvatoi. 

XXIV. 

’€v bfe Tip TpiTtu Ttepi rdtotGoO iKTiGeiai Ko'i Trepi toO 
’IrjCoO icTopiav xivct, x6 dvopo auxoG ou Xetiuv, Km xpotro- 
Xot€T auxriv TToxepov b’ ^TTixexeuTpevuuc fi dTroxexeuTM^vuJC, 
dXXou KoipoO dcxiv einew. ’CKxiGexai koi xfjv irepi Muuo- 
ceujc KOI ’lavvoO koi ’lop^poC icxopiov. 

LXV. 

’AXX’ ouK Iv ^Keivij cepvuvdpeGo" dTTObexdpeGo b’ ouxdv 
pdXXov KdXcou KOI dXXujv ‘EXXnviov PouXriGevxa cpiXopo- 
Gilic KOI xd fipexepa 4£exdcai, koi KivriGevxo ibc irepi xpo- 
TroXoTOup^vujv koi oir piopujv cuYTpapM^TUJV. 

Liber quartos totus desideratur. 

Liber V. 

XXV. 

A. ’€l b’ dcxi pfev voqxdv f| -^dcio koi f) xbia, xauxtic b* 
ibpoXoYnGq TTpecpOxepov koi oixiov etvoi 6 voOc, ouxoc ou- 
xoc ]U6voc eupqxoi Ouv xd dToGdv. Koi Tdp, ei 6 p^v btipioup- 
tdc Gedc dcxi jeviceiuc dpxq, dpKei x6 dyoGdy oucioc eivm 
’AvdXoYOV bk xouxip pfev 6 bqpioupToc Gedc, div od- 
xoO pipqxqc, x^ b^ odciqi fj Ttvectc, eiKibv odxtic dcxi koI 
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But if the Creator is the Good of Becoming, then must 
the Creator of Being be the Good-in-itself, being 
cognate as to Being. But as the Second (Divinity) is 
double, he himself produces the Idea of himseW, and the 
World, inasmuch as his nature is that of Creator ; 
although he himself remains intelligible. 

As we now have deduced the name of four things, 
there results these four: The First God, (who is) the 
Good-in-itself; his imitator, the Good Creator; but there 
is one Being of the First, and another of the Second; 
whose imitation is the Beautiful World, which is beauti- 
fied by the participation (in the Being) of the First. 

26. Life-process of the Divinity. 

1. Philosopher: Whoever wishes to make himself a 
correct idea of the communion (or relation) between 
the first and the second, will first have to coordinate logic- 
ally everything in correct sequence; only then, when it 
seems to him that he has done this correctly, has he any 
right to try to speak formally; but not otherwise. He 
however, who undertakes the latter before the First has 
become (clear), will experience, in the words of the 
proverb, his whole treasure turning to ashes. 

2. But may this not happen to us! On the contrary, 
first haying (as Plato and Plotinos ever did), invoked 
the Divinity, that we may become his own interpreter in 
the Investigation (about the Logos?), that we may show 
up a treasure of thoughts; and so, let us begin. 

Stranger: So let us pray, and begin (the investiga- 
tion). ‘ 

3. Philosopher: (Good!) The First God, who exists 
in himself, is simple; for as he absolutely deals with 
none but himself, he is in no way divisible; however. 
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m'lUTma. Gfnep bk. 6 brnnioupT^c 6 xnc -fev^ceific ktiv dta- 
6dc, TTOu icrai koi 6 trie ouciac bT]pioupT6c auTOOTaGdv, 
CupepUTOV OUCl(jl. '0 tap b€UT6pOC, blTTOC diV, aUTOTTOieT 
Ti^v re ibeav 4auToO xm tov Kbepov, bripioupyoc ujv ^ttcito 
G eujpriTiKoc fiXiiic. CuWeXoficpeviuv b’ fiptiv dvopaTa tct- 
Tdpwv TrpaTpoiTiJuv, TetTapa ?ctu) TaOxa’ 6 pev Tipibxoc Ge6c 
auxoataGov, 6 be xouxou piptix^ic btipiouptoc dToGoc' f) b^ 
oucia pia 'p^v f) xoO irpuixou, 4xepa b4 f) xoO beux4pou, 
fje pipjipa 6 KoXoc Kocpoc, KeKaXXumicp4voc pexoucicjt xoO 
koXoG. 

XXVI. 

A. T6v p4XXovxa b4 cuvrjceiv GeoO ir^pi irpiuxou koi beu- 
x4pou XP^ irpoxepov bieX4cGai Sxacxa dv xdHei xal dv eu- 
GripocOvij XI vi' Kaneixa, dTreibdv boK^ fjbri eu dxeiv, xdxe 
KOI bei dmxeipeiv eirreiv Kocpiuic, dXXwc bd pt\‘ xpi itpuji- 
aixepov, Tipiv xd trptlixa tevdcGai, otTtxopdviu CTroboc 6 Gticau- 
p6c YivecGai Xd^exai. Mr) brj TrdGiopev fjpeTc xaux6v Gedv 
bd TTpocKoXeedpevot, dauxoO YViopova Yevdpevov xdi X^Tqi 
beiHai Gricaupbv qppovxibuuv, dpxdipeGa oOxuic. 

B. EuKxdov pdv fjbr), bieXe'cGai bd bei. 

A, '0 Ge6c 6 pdv Trpilixoc dv dauxiu div dcxiv dTiXoOc, 
bid x6 dauxdi cuxTiTVopevoc bioXou pii iroxe elvai biaipexdc* 
6 Geoc pdvxoi 6 beuxepoc xai xpixoc dcxiv etc* cup9€pdp€- 
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the Second and Third God are One. When however 
this (unity) is brought together with Matter, which is 
Doubleness, the (One Divinity) indeed unites it, but 
is by Matter split, inasmuch as Matter is full *of desires, 
and in a flowing condition. But inasmuch as«He is not 
only in relation with the Intelligible, which would be 
more suitable to his own nature. He forgets 'himself, 
while He gazes on Matter, and cares for it. He comes 
into touch with the Perceptible, and busies Himself with 
it; He leads it up into His own nature, because he was 
moved by desires for Matter. 

27a. The Mutual Relation of the Two First 
Divinities. 

The First God may not undertake creation, and there- 
fore the First God must be considered as the Father 
of the Creating Divinity. If, however, we should con- 
duct an investigation concerning the Creating (Power), 
and should .say that, first granting his existence, that 
creation specially characterizes him, then we would have 
a suitable starting-point for our investigation, or, to 
their relation (about the Logos?) ; but if the investigation 
is not about the Creator, but about the First God, I re- 
tract what I said (out of religious reverence) ; and I will 
undertake to ferret out this relation (or Logos?) from 
another side. 

8. But before we can run down ( ?) this relation (the 

Logos?) we must agree unequivocally about this point: 
that the First God is free from all labor, inasmuch as he 
is King; while the Creator rules in that he passes through 
the heaven. ^ 

27b. The Vitalizing Influence of the Divinity, 

9. For through this one comes our Progress (?), in 
that on this passage (of the Creator through the heavens) 
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voc be liXri budbi oucij 4voT jiiev auTiiv, cxitexai hk uit* 
auTfic, 47 ti9u|latitik6v fjBoc exo'Jcric Kai peoucric. Tuj ouv pri 

t 

elvai TTpoc TUJ votitiL (rjv yap «v irpoc 4auTip), bid to xfiv 
o\t 1V pX^Treiv xauTTic ^iripeXoupevoc dTrepiOTTToc lauToO Twe- 
Tai, Ktti SiTTeTai toO aicOriToO Kai Trepi^Trei, dvdTei er ?ti 
€ic TO ibiov fjGoc, dTTopeHdjLievoc xfic OXric. 

XXVII. 

A. Kai ydp oi5t€ bripioupTeiv ecTi xptibv tov Trpu)TOV, Kai 
ToO biipioupToOvTOC 0eoO xp^l ^ivai vopiJecGai rraTepa tov 
TTpujTOV Gedv, €i pev ouv irepi toO bripioupTiKoO CTiToTpev, 
cpdcKOVTec beiv tov irpoTepov uirdpHavTa outujc av rroieiv 
^X^iv biacpepovTUJC, doiKuia f| irpocoboc auTti T^TOVuia fiv 
eiiq ToO XoTou* ei be nepi toO bripioupxoO pr) ecTiv 6 Xotoc, 
CriToOpev be Trepi toO ttpujtou, dcpocioOpai xe xd XexOevxa, 
Kai ecTU) pfev ^KCiva dpprixa, pexeipi be 4Xeiv xdv Xotov 
^T^puiOev Oripdcac TTpd pevxoi xoO Xotou Tf]C aXcuceojc 
biopoXoTncwp€0a f]piv auToIc4>poXoTiav ouk dpcpicprixiicipov 
dkopcai, TOV pfev Trpujxov 0e6v dpTov eivai ^pyiuv Huprrdv- 
Tujv Kai paciXda, tov bripioupTov be 0e6v fjYepoveiv bi* ou- 
pavoO iovxa. Aid be toutou Kai 6 cxdXoc fipiv 4cti, Kdxiu 
toO voO TTepTTopevou dv bieHobiu Tiaci xoTc koi\ luvncai cuvre- 

Guthri«: Numenius Ton Apamea 5 
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the (divine Mind) is shed upon all who were appointed 
(or who make an effort?) to participate in it. 

lO, Now whenever the Divinity glances on apy one of 
us, and turns towards us, there results life, and anima- 
tion of bodies; (and) this occurs whenever the* Divinity 
occupies himself therewith even only from a distance. 
But whenever the Divinity turns again towards his watch- 
tower, then all this (animation) again is extinguished; 
but the (divine) Mind itself tranquilly continues its 
blissful existence. 

28. God as Cosmic Sower. 

The relation between the farmer to the sower is exactly 
that between the First God and the (Becoming) -Creator. 
For this (Second God?) is himself the seed of every soul, 
and sows (himself) in all the (receptive?) things (of 
Matter) which are allotted to him. The lawgiver (the 
Third God or Creator?) plants, distributes, and trans- 
plants in each of us that which has been sowed from there. 

29. The Divinity is Undiminisiied in the Distri- 
bution OF Knowledge to Men. 

‘^How the Second (God) is Subordinated to the 
First Cause.'^ 

Everything that passes over to the Receiver, and leaves 
the Giver, during the act of Giving, is such as service 
(healing?), riches, or coined or uncoined money; this is 
the process with human and earthly gifts. 

When, however, the Divine is communicated, and 
passes over from the one to the other, it does not leave 
the Giver while being of service to the Receiver; not only 
does the Giver not lose anything thereby, but he gains 
this further advantage, the memory of his giving (or 
generosity). 

16. This beautiful process occurs with knowledge, by 
which the Receiver profits, as well as the Giver. This can 
be seen when one candle receives light from another by 
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TaTM^voic. BXerrovTOC |li^v ouv Kai dTrecTpajajadvou 7Tp6c 
f)|Liwv ^KacTov ToO 0€oO cu^paivei Z[fiv xe Kai piiicKecSai 
T6Te xa cCujLiaxa, Kr^beijovxoc xoO 0eoO xoTc dKpopoXicjuioTc’ 
pexacxpeqpovxoc hk eic xf^v 4auxo0 TrepmjTTriv xoO 0€oO xaO- 
xa )Litv dTrocpevvuc0ai, xdv bk voOv lr\y piou 4Traup6|i€VOV 

€Ubai|LlOVOC. 

XXVIII. 

A. "QcTrep bk TtdXiv X6 yoc ^cxi Y^tupTUJ irpdc xdv q)ux€u- 
ovxa dvaq)€p6|Li€voc, xdv auxdv Xoyov jiidXicxd dcxiv 6 irpuj- 
xoc 0edc Trpbc xdv bt] juioupYov. 'O pdv y^ CTT^ppa trd- 
CTic ipuxflc CTreipei eic xd pexaXaYX^vovxa auxoO xP^M^txa 
HuuTiavxa* 6 vopo0exr|c bk q)ux€uei Kai biav^pei Kai jiiexa- 
q}ux€uei €ic f|pdc ^Kdcxouc xd 4K€i0ev TrpoKaxapepXrjjbi^va. 

XXIX. 

TTOjc dird roO Trpii)TOu alxiou x6 bedxepov dir^cxT]. 

A. ^Oiroca bk bo06vxa pexeici Trpdc xdv Xappdvovxa, direX- 
06vxa Ik xoO bebtuKoxoc, ecxi 0epa7Teia, xp^ipaxa, v6)LiiC|ia 
koTXov, ^TTicriiLiov xauxi pfev ouv 4cxi 0vr|xd Kai dv0paiTriva* 
xd bk 0eTd 4cxiv, oia jLi€xabo0^vxa, 4v0€vb’ 4 k€T0i yct^vii- 
|i€va, 4v0evbe xe ouk d7T€XiiXu0€, KdKeT0i Yevdpeva xdv jutv 
ujVTi|C€, xdv b’ OUK ^pXavpe Kai irpocujVTice xiq irepi Jiv i^tti- 
cxaxo dvapviicei. "'Ecxi bk xouxo xd KaXdv xpflpot ^tticxiiilit] 
f[ KaXn, f\c ujvaxo ptv 6 Xapoiv, ouk diroXeiTrexai 5* auxfic 
6 beboiKOJC OIov av iboic 4Ea(p0^vxa d 9 ’ ^x^pou Xuxvou 

5 ’ 
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mere touch; the fire was not taken away from the other, 
but its component Matter was kindled by the fire of the 
other. 

17. Similar is the process with knowledge, which by 
both giving and taking remains with the Giver, while 
passing over to the Receiver. 

18. O Stranger, the cause of this process is nothing 
human; because the Shaper of things as well as the 
Being which possesses the knowledge, are identical; as 
well with the Divinity, which gives (the Shaping element, 
and knowledge), as with you and me, who receive it. That 
is also why Plato (Philebus 18) said that Knowledge (or, 
wisdom) had descended to humanity through Prometheus, 
as by a radiating light. 

30. Salvation Streams from the Standing God. 

20. Philosopher: This is the manner of life of the 
First and Second Gods. Evidently, the First God is the 
Standing One, while, on the contrary, the Second is in 
motion. The First God busies himself with the Intelligi- 
ble, while the Second One deals with the Intelligible and 
the Perceptible. 

21. Do not marvel at this my statement; for thou shalt 
hear (of things) far more marvellous still. In contrast 
to the motion characteristic of the Second God, I call that 
characteristic of the First God, a standing still ; or rather, 
an innate (motion). From this (First God) is shed 
abroad into the universe the organization of the world, 
eternity, and salvation. 

SIXTH BOOK. 

(SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATIONS?) 

31. Everything is only Signification of " 
Higher Things. 

22. Philosopher: Since Plato knew, that the Creator 
alone was known among men, and that, on the contrary, 
the First Mind, which is called Self-existence, was entirely 
unknown to them, he spoke as if some one said: 
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Xuxvov qpuic ?xovTa, 8 fifi tov Trporepov dqpeiXato, dXXd Tf\c 
iv auTiii uXt^c TTpoc t 6 dKeivou nOp d£acp0eicric‘ toioOtov 
TO XP^I^“ •^CTi TO THC dnicTiintic, ti 8o0eica koi Xriq)0etca 
TTapapevew pev Tip bebiuKOTi, cuvecTi bk Tip XapdvTi fj auTii. 
Toutou TO aiTiov, iL Heve, oubev dcTiv dvOpumivov, dXX’ 
8ti ?5ic TC Kal oucia n ^xoi'ca Tfiv ^triCTiipriv fj auTii dcTi 
TTopd T€ Till bebujKOTi 0601 KOI itapd Tip e!Xriq)6Ti dpoi koI 
coi. Ai6 KOI 6 nXdTiuv Trjv cocpiav imo npopTi0ea)c 4X0eiv 
eic dv0pu)Kouc peTo q)avoTdTou tivoc irupoc lq)Ti. 

XXX. 

A. €lc\ b’ ooToi pioi 6 pev irpuiTou, 6 be beuT^pou 0eoO. 
AtiXovoti 6 p^v npiIiToc 0e6c ^ctoi dcTiuc, 6 b^ beuTepoc 
^pitaXiv dcTi Ktvoupevoc. '0 pfev ouv irpujToc Tiepl to vori- 
Td, 6 bfe beuTepoc Trepi to vor|Td koi aic0riTd. Mr) 0aupdcr)c 
b’ ei toOt’ eqpTiv, iroXu f dp ^ti 0aupacT6Tepov dKoOcij. ’Avti 
fdp Tfic npocoucric Tip beuTcpip Kivriceijuc, Tr)V irpocoOcav 
Tip irpiuTip CTdciv <pr)pi eivai kivticiv cupqiuTOV d<p’ fjc fi 
T£ toEic toO Kocpou KOI f| povr| f) dibioc KOI f) cujTTipia dva- 
xeiToi eic to SXa. 

Liber VI. 

XXXI. 

/V. ’Erreibri ^bei 6 TIXotiuv napa toTc dv0pumoic t6v 
p^v bripioupTov YiTvtwcKopevov pdvov, tov pevToi irpiIiTOv 
voOv, ScTic KoXeiTai outo ov, navTanaav dtvooupevov nap’ 
auTok, bid toOto outujc elnev, iZicnep dv tic outuu Xctoi' 
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23. ^'O Men, the Mind which you dimly perceive, is 
not the First Mind; but before this Mind is another one, 
which is older and diviner.” 

32. The Demiurge as Pilot. 

Philosopher: A Pilot, who sails along in the midst of 
the sea, sits high on the rowing bench, and directs the 
ship by the rudder; his eyes and mind are directed up- 
wards through the ether to the constellations, and he 
finds his way on high through the sky, while below he 
is faring along through the sea. Similarly does the 
Creator adjust Matter, that it should not be injured nor 
broken up, by the harmony; he himself sits over this 
(matter) as over a ship on the sea (of matter); he 
directs this harmony (of adjusted matter) which sails 
along over the chaos, according to the Ideas ; heaven- 
wards, he looks up tq the God in the height, directing 
his eyes upon him. So he derives the critical (power of 
discernment) from the contemplation of the Divine, and 
the impulsive (motion) from his desire (for matter, see 
Fragm. 26). 

33. Everything is Dependent on the Idea of 
THE Good. 

6. Philosopher: Whatever participates in him, par- 
ticipates in him in nothing but in thought ; in this manner 
alone will it profit by entrance unto the Good, but not 
otherwise. This thought is characteristic of the First 
alone. Now if this is to be found only in the Good, then 
would it betray foolishness of soul to hesitate in the 
matter from whom the other derives its color and good- 
ness. 

7. For if the Second (Divinity) is good, not from itself 
but from the First, how then would it be possible that 
he (the First) is not good, if the latter derives his g6od- 
ness from participation with the (other, the First), es- 
pecially as the Second participates in him (the First) 
specially because he is the Good ? 

8. So Plato taught the sharply observant (auditor) by 
his statement, ‘That the Good is One.” 
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fivBpiuTroi, ov ToirdCexe ujueic voOv, ouk ?cti TipujTOc, 
dXXd ^xepoc Trpo xouxou vouc irpecpuxepoc Kai Geioxepoc 

* XXXII. 

A. K'jP^pvnxric pev ttou ev peciu TteXaTei qpopoupevoc 
UTiep TrrjbaXiujv uiiiiCuToc xoic oia2i buGuvei xfiv vauv eqpeCo- 
pevoc, 6ppaxa be auxoO Kai vouc euGu xoO aiGe'poc Huvxe- 
xaxai Ttpoc xd pexdpcia, koi x] 6b6c auxtu dvuu bi oupa- 
voO direici, ttXcovxi Kdxuj Kaxd xf]v GdXaxxav ouxu) Kai 6 
bripioupToc xriv uXiiv, xoO pi^xe bioKpoOcai, pnxe dtTTOTrXaY- 
XGfivai auxiiv, dppoviot Suvbricdpevoc, auxoc pev uirep xau- 
xric ibpuxai, oiov uixep vedic im GaXdxxr|c, xfjc uXtic* xi'iv 
dppoviav be iGuvei xak ibe'aic oiaKiCcuv, pXeTrei xe dvxi xoO 
oupavoO eic xov dvu) Geov itpocatopevov auxoO xd dppaxa, 
Xappdvei xe x6 pev KpixiKOV diro xfjc Geuupiac, x6 be oppr]- 
xiKov diro xfic ecpeceuuc. 

XXXIIT. 

A. Mexe'x€i be auxoO xd pexicxovxa ev dXXiu pev oubevi, 
Iv bk povtjj xiu qppoveiv xauxr) apa Kai xfic aTaGoO cup- 
pdceujc dvivaix’ dv, dXXuuc b’ ou. Kai pev bf| x6 cppoveiv 
xouxo b^ cuvxexuxTiKe povuj xiu TTpiuxuj. ^Yqp' ou ouv xd 
dXXa dTTOXpctivexai Kai dtaGoOxai, edv xouxo eKeiviu povov 
povuj TTpoc^, dpeXxepac av eir] ipuxfic exi dpcpiXoTCiv. 61 
Tdp dYaOoc 4cxiv 6 beuxepoc ou Trap' 4auxo0, rrapd be xoO 
Trpijufou, TTUJC oiov xe ucp' ou pexouciac ecxiv ouxoc dxa- 
66c, pf] dYotGov eTvai, dXXuuc xe k&v xuxt^ auxoO d)c dYaGoO 
pexaXaxuJV 6 beuxepoc; Oiixiu xoi 6 TTXdxiuv ck cuXXoYicpoO 
Tip 620 pXerrovxi direbiuKe, to dYaGov 6xi dcxiv 2v. 
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34. Even the Creator Dependent from the Idea 
OF THE Good. 

That this is so, Plato has expressed in different ways ; 
for in the Timaeus (10) he used the popular manner of 
expression, and said that he was ‘"good;'' but in his 
Republic (vii.14), he speaks of the “Idea of the Good." 
Thus the Good would also be the Idea of the Creator, 
because he appears to us good through participation in 
the First and Only. 

10. Just as one says, that men are formed according 
to the Idea of Man, and cattle after the Idea of Cattle, 
and the horses, after the Idea of the Horse, so is it also 
probably with the Creator; for if the latter is good only 
because of his participation in the goodness of the First 
Good, then would the First Mind, as the Good-in-itself, 
be its Idea (or model). 

35a. Birth as Wetness. 

For they believed that, as Numenius says, the souls 
hovered over the divinely inspired water. That is why 
the Prophet (Moses, Gen. i. 2) said, “The Spirit of God 
hovered over the Water." Similarly, for this reason, 
did the Egyptians (believe) that all the demons did not 
stand on firm ground, but all on a ship. This applies to 
the sun, and to all the Demons who (should?) know 
that all the souls that descend towards birth have a 
hankering for wetness. That is why Heraclitus said that 
“It was not death, but an enjoyment for souls to become 
humid." So the fall into generation was a delight for 
them. In another place he says that we lived the death 
of those souls, and that those souls lived our death. 
Likewise the Poet (Homer, Odd. vi. 201; ix. 43) named 
the (souls) which were in generation wet (dieros means 
both living and wet), because they had souls Wetted 
through, — seeing that water serves as nourishment for 
one part of the plants. 

35b. Homer Should be Interpreted Allegorically. 

It seems to me also that the partisans of Numenius are 
not far from the truth in their assumption that in Homer's 
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XXXIV. 

A.. Tauxa bk outojc ^x<^VTa iOqKev 6 TTXdTOiV fiXXq Kai 
aXXri x^pic&c* ibict juev yap tov kukXikov €Tri toO brjpioup- 
YoO ^vTipaiLu eiTTUJV "AyaOdc fjv. ^vb^r^TToXi- 

Teiqt TO dTaOov eiTrev dTaGoO ibeav, u)c bf) toO bripioupToO 
ibeav oOcav to dToGov, 6 ti Treqpavxai f^piv dTctGdc pcTOu- 
cia ToO TrpuJTOu xe Kai povou. "Qcirep y^P avGpiuTTOi ptv 
XeYOVxai xuTruuGevxec utto Tf]C dvGpuuiTOU ibeac, poec b* otto 
xfic pooc, iTTiroi b' OTTO xfic imrou ib^ac* ovtuj Kai eiKoxiac 
6 bripioupYoc* ou, eiirep ecxi pexoucia xoO irpiuTou dYoGoO 
dYoGoc, ibda dv eir) 6 irpuaxoc voOc, ujv auxoaYaGov. 

XXXV. 

*HyoOvto Ydp TTpoci^dveiv Tip ubaxi xdc ipuxdc Geoirvoui 
6vti, ujc cpriciv 6 Noupiivioc, bid xoOxo X^y^v koi tov irpo- 
(pi^TTiv €ipriK€vai, dmcpepecGai dirdvio xoO ubaxoc GeoO nwv- 
pa* Touc xe Aiyuittiooc bid toOto touc baipovac airavTac 
oux ^cxdvai ^TTi cxepcoO, dXXd TTdvxac im ttXoiou, Kai xdv 
TiXiov Kai dTrXujc Trdvxac, oucxivac eibevai XP^ Tdc ipuxdc 
dTTiTroTiupevac xtu UYpip, xdc dc Y^veciv Kaxioucac* SGev Kai 
'HpdKXeiTOV vpoxflci cpdvai Tcpipiv, pr| Gdvaxov, uyp^ci y€V€- 
cGar T€pipiv bk eivai adxaic Tf]v eic xf^v Y^veciv ttxiuciv 
dXXaxoO b^ cpdvai, Cfjv f)pac xov dKeivuuv Gdvaxov Kai lf]v 
iKeivac xov fipexepov Gdvaxov. xrapo Kai biepouc xouc iv 
Yev^^ei dvxac KaXeiv xov TroiTixriv, xoijc biuYpouc xdc vpuxdc 
^Xovxac* xaic bk xOuv 90x01 v xpo9fi x6 ubuup. 

Cap. 34: Ou Y^p duo ckottoO oTpai Kai xoTc uepl Nou- 
prjviov 4 b 6 Kei 'Obucceuc ciKova 9dpeiv ^Opiipuj Kaxd xfjv 
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Odyssey Odysseus is the representation of a man who 
has passed through repeated generations (or incarna- 
tions), and thus has progressed to those who are beyond 
the wave and the infinite ocean (Od. xi. 122, 123) : 

“Until you have reached the men who do not know 
the Sea, 

And eat no food mingled with salt/' 

(Evidently) *‘sea’' and “salt" denote, even with Plato, 
material substance. 

36. The Cosmic Triunity. 

Numenius, who teaches three .Gods, calls the First 
Father; the Second Creator, and the Third Creature; 
for, according to his opinion, the world is the Third 
God. According to him, therefore the Creator is double, 
(consisting) out of the First and Second God; but the 
Third is the Created; for it is better to speak thus, than 
as yon (Numenius), poetically. Fore-father, Offspring, 
and Descendant. 

36b. Numenius Unites the Super-existence with 

Existence. 

Further does Numenius group together (i) that which 
is free from all difference, and (2) what stands be- 
neath and thereafter. 

36c. Numenius Distinguishes the First and Second 

Divinity. 

(Numenius) asserts a double' Creating Divinity, the 
one Father, but the other Creator. 

37. Inner Relationship Between God and the World. 

Numenius, Kronius and Amelins teach that every- 
thing that is intelligible and perceptible participates in 
the Ideas; but Porphyry asserts this only of the Per- 
ceptible. 
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’*Obucceiav toO bid Tr\c i(p€if\c T^veceaic biepxo|U€Vou Kai 
ouTUiC dTTOKaGicTctjuevou eic touc eSuj TravToc KXubujvoc kcCx 
©aXdccric dfteipouc, 

eicoKe'TOuc dqpkriai, o'l ouk icaci GdXaccav 
dvepec oube 0’ dXecci jLie^iflutvov eibap ebouciv. 

TTovtoc bk Kai GdXacca Kai KXubtuv Kai Trapd TlXaiuivi f| 
uXiKri cuctacic 


XXXVL 

Nou]Lir]vioc }ibv t«P Tpeic dvujuviicac Geouc Tiaiepa juev 
KttXei TOV 7TpUL)TOV, TTOlTlTriV bk TOV beUT€pOV, TTOirijaa be TOV 
TpiTOV* 6 fdp Kocfjioc KttT^ ttuTov 6 TpiTOC dcTi Geoc* UJCie 
6 Kai" auTOV bTi/iioupToc biixoc, 6 xe npuixoc Kai 6 beuxe- 
poc Geoc, x6 be brnuioupTOUjuevov 6 xpixoc* djiieivov Tdp 
xouxo XeT€iv f\ djc eKCivoc 9r|civ xpafiubuiv, TrarcTTOV, ^tto- 
vov, duoTovov. 


. . . . dxi be x6 rrdcric e5r]prijuevov cxiiceuuc cuvxdxxei xoic 
UTT* auxo Kai pex’ auxo* . . . • 


.... KaGdirep evxaOGot bixxov, cpr]Ci, x6 brjjLiioupYiKov, x6 
juev Tuaxiip, to bk uoirixnc. 

XXXVII. 

Noujuriviui judv ouv Kai Kpoviip Kai "AjueXiiu Kai xd vorixd 
Kai xd aicGT]xd irdvxa juexe'xeiv dpecKei xiiv ibeujv, TTopqpupiiu 
bd pova xd aicGrjTd. 
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38. Existence Itself Not Mingled with Matter. 

Among all those who defend the birth of the Divinities, 
we may say that they eitlier teach that Existence is 
mingled with Matter, ... or that Existence is not 
mingled with Matter, the mingling being limited to its 
dynamic (Powers), and energies, as teach the partisans 
of Numenius. 

63. The World of Ideas is Located Within the 
Second God. 

But if, as writes Amelius, and before him, Numenius, 
there is participation (in true Existence, not only in the 
Perceptible), but also in the Intelligible, then would the 
Forms exist in the latter also. 

39. Mutual Relation of the Triad. 

Numenius relates the First (Mind) to that which is 
really alive ; and says, that it thinks, out of desire to the 
Second (God). The Second Mind he relates to the First, 
and asserts that it becomes creative out of desire for the 
third; and the Third he relates to the (human) Thinking. 

40. Life is Concatenation among the Laws of Life. 

Numenius, who believes that everything is thoroughly 
mingled together, considers that nothing is simple. 

II. CONCERNING THE MYSTERY-TEACHINGS 
OF PLATO. 

41. The Problem of Sincerity. 

If Plato had undertaken to write about the theology of 
the Athenians, and then, in bitterness, had accuseef them 
of the mutual discord of the Divinities, and their incests, 
and devouring of their own children, and of deeds of 
vengeance of fathers and brothers ; — if Plato had 
brought up all this in open and unreserved accusations, 
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xxxvm. 

TTepi bk dtravTuiv tOliv KOxeuGuvovTiuv xriv T^veciv Geulv 
ujc oux€ xfiv ouciav ^xouci xrj uX.r| cunpeiiiTliievTiv, 

KoGdirep qpaciv o\ otto x^jc cxoac ouxe xriv 

oOciav dpffn ttpoc xf|v uXriv, xdc be buvdpeic koI 

xdc evepTcictc dvapepiTpevac npdc auxiiv, ujc oi trepi Nou- 
piiviov X^YOuciv. 

LXIII. 

eT b’ UJC ’ApeXioc Tpdqpei, koi irpo ’ApeXiou Noupi^vioc, 
p^GeHic dcxi Kuv xoic voiixoic, elev dv ekovec koi iv auxoic. 

XXXIX. 

Noupiivioc bk xov pev Tipoixov (sc. voOv) Koxd x6 8 ?cxi 
Jibov xdxxei koi qjrjciv TTpocxpTjcei xoO beuxe'pou voeiv, 
xov bk beuxepov Koxd xov TTpuJxov voOv kui xoOxov aO dv 
npocxpTicei xoO xpixou bripioupfeiv, xov bk xpixov Koxd xov 
biavooupevov. 

XL. 

Nouprjvtoc pdv oviv Ttdvxa pepixGai olopevoc oubdv oiexai 
eivai dTtXouv. 

HEPI T£iN HAPA HLATiiNI 
AIIOPPllTiiK 

XLI. 

61 pdv Tpdcpeiv dnoxeivapevoc 6 TTXdxujv Trepi xf)c Geo- 
XoT>ac xf\c xuiv ’AGrivaiuJV elxa ebucxe'paivev auxfj Koi Koxn- 
Topei dxoucij cxdceic pev Tipoc dXXiiXouc, xdKVujv bk xujv 
pdv piHeic, XUIV bd dbwbdc, xujv bk dvxl xouxujv iraxpdci 
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then according to my opinion he would have given them 
an occasion to commit another wrong, and to kill him, 
like Socrates. 

2, Now (Plato) did not indeed desire to retain lite 
more than to tell the trutii ; but as he saw that he might 
live in security, and also tell the truth, so he represented 
the Athenians under the form of Eutyphro, a boastful and 
foolish man, who spoke about the divinities as badly as 
anybody else ; but his own teachings he laid into the mouth 
of Socrates, whom he represented in his genuine form, 
as he was wont to confute every person with whom 
he associated. 

59. Numenius as Revealer of the Eleusynian 
Mysteries. 

Among the philosophers Numenius was one of the 
most eager for Mysteries. A dream announced to him 
that the Divinities were oflfended, because he had pub- 
lished the Eleusynian mysteries by interpretation. He 
dreamed, namely, that the Eleusynian divinities, garbed 
like prostitutes, stood before a public house of ill fame; 
and as he was wondering how the Goddesses came to 
such an ignominious attire, they had angrily answered 
that by himself they had been violently torn out of the 
sanctuary of their modesty, and had been exposed for 
hire to every passer-by. 

III. THE INITIATE 

(OR, THE HOOPOE, THE BIRD OF PROG- 
NOSTICATION). 

(See Phaedo^ 77). 

42. Straiived EtyiMological Interpretations. 

Apollo is called the Delphian because he enlightens 
with clear light what is dark, and demonstrates it in the 
clear light, ek tou deloun aphane: or, as Numenius pre- 
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Ti|iujpiac dbeXcpuJV t€ dbeXqpoTc uilavoucij, Kai dXXa Toiaura. 
eiirep 6 TTXdTOJv xauTi Xaptbv eic to cpotvepov KaiiiYopei, 
TTapacx€iv *av boKei poi toTc ’A0r)vaioic aixiav TidXiv kokoic 
Yev€c6ai dTTOKxeivaci Kai auxov ujcirep xov CojKpdxTiv. 
be Zf]v pev ouK av TrpoeiXexo paXXov ii dXriGeOeiv, ^(jupa 
bfe Zf\y x€ Ktti dXiiGeueiv dcqpaXujc buvricopevoc, eOr^Kev iv 
pev xil) cxrjpaxi xuliv 'AGrivaiuav xov EuGucppova, ovxa dvbpa 
dXaJova koi KodXepov, kqi ei xic dXXoc 0eoXoTti kokiDc, 
auTOV be xov CaJKpdiriv err' auxoO xe Kai ev xiu ibiiu cxr|pa- 
xicpuj, ev (IjTrep eioiGoituc qXeTX^v dKdcxuj TipocopiXdjv. 

LIX. 

Numenio denique inter philosophos occultorum curiosiori 
ofFensam numinum, quod Eleusinia sacra interpretando vulga- 
verit, somnia prodiderunt, viso sibi ipsas Eleusinias deas 
habitu meretricio ante apertum lupanar videre prostantes, 
admirantique et causas non convenientis numinibus turj)i- 
tudinis consulenti respondisse iratas, ab ipso se de adyto 
pudicitiae suae vi abstractas et passim adeuntibus prostitutas. 


Eno?p. (imonTHs?) 

XLII, 

^ATToXXiDVa bAqpiov vocant, quod quae obscura sunt clari- 
tudine lucis ostendit, 4 k xoO bqXoOv dqpavq, aut, ut N umenio 
placet, quasi unum et solum. Ait enim prisca Graecorum 
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fers the one, and only. He asserts, indeed, that in the 
ancient Greek language adelphos meant only; and 
from this is derived the word for brother, adelphos, 
because he is no longer the only one. 

43. The Soul is Retained in the Body as in a 
Prison^ by Impulsive Passion. 

According to all these rules, we will easily be able 
to demonstrate that neither does the Good signify the 
prison (of which Plato speaks in Phaedo 16), as some 
say, nor impulsive passion, as says Numenius (Crat. 43). 

IV. CONCERNING THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY 
OF THE SOUL. 

44. The Soul is Immaterial and Incorporeal. 

(Because) bodies, according to their own nature, are 
changeable, inconstant, and infinitely divisible, and 
nothing unchangeable remains in them, there is evidently 
need of a principle that would load them, gather them, 
and bind them fast together; and this we name Soul. 
If then the soul were a body of any kind of constitu- 
tion, even if it were as small as (an atom,) what would 
then hold that together? For we said that every body 
needed some principle that would hold the body to- 
gether, and so on into infinity, until we should reach 
the incorporeal. 

If however one should say, as the Stoics do, that a 
certain tension inhered in the bodies, which moved them 
simultaneously inward and outward, the outward motion 
effecting size and quality, while the inward motion 
effected unification and Being, then we still would have 
to ask, inasmuch as every motion derives from some 
force, which is this force, and in what does it consist? 
Now if this force also is any sort of matter, we would 
still need the same arguments. But if it were not matter 
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lingua beXqpov *unum’ vocari, ^unde etfrater, inquit, dbeXcpdc 
dicitur, quasi iam non unus*. 


XLIII. 

‘'On TouToic xP^M^voi toic Kavoci pqtbiiuc bieXeT^opev, 
d)C oure xaTctOov ^cnv r\ qppoupd, ujc nvec, cure f] qbovq, 
djc Nouprjvioc 

HEPI A«I»©APi:iAS ?PYXHS. 

XLIV. 

Td cdipaxa xij oiKtiot qpucei xpeirxd xe ovxa Kai CKebacxd 
bioXou Kai €ic direipov xpqxd, pr|bev6c ev auxoTc dpexapXq- 
xou uTToXeiTTopevou, beixai xoO cuvexovxoc Kai cuvdTovxoc 
Kai UJCTcep cucqpiTTOVXOC Kai cuYKpaxoOvxoc aura, orrep i|iuxr|V 
XeTopev. 6i xoivuv cuj|Lid €cxiv r\ ipoxn bq rroxe, ei Kai 
XeTTxo|U€pecxaxov, xi TrdXiv ecxi x6 cuvexov €K€ivqv; ebeixOn 
Yap Ttav cu)|Lia beicGai xoO cuvexovxoc, Kai oiiiiuc eic drrei- 
pov, eujc fiv Kaxavxqcuupev €ic dctujLiaxov. £i be Xeyoiev 
KaBarrep oi CxujiKoi, xo>.aKqv xiva eivai Kivqciv rrepi xd 
ciujuaxa eic x6 eicuu apa Kivoupevqv Kai eic x6 eEw, Kai xqv 
jLi^Af eic xd ?Euj peT€0ujv Kai Troioxqxiuv dTTOxeXecxiKqv eivai, 
xqv bt eic xd eicuj ^vouceuic koi ouciac, epuuxqxeov auxouc, 
djreibq Ttfica Kivqcic duo xivoc ecxi buvdpeojc, xic f\ buva- 
pic auxq Kai xwi ouciujxai; €i pev ouv Kai f] buvapic auxq 

Guthrie: Numeniua you Apamea 6 
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as 3uch, and if it were only material , — for what is only 
material is something different from matter, for we .call 
material that which only participates in matter, — ^what 
then is this in which Matter participates? Is it itself 
again matter, or not matter? If it is matter, how could 
it be material and still not be matter? But if it is not 
matter then it surely is immaterial. If then it is im- 
material, then is it no body, for all bodies are material. 

Should it be said, however, that because bodies have 
three dimensions, then must also the soul, as it penetrates 
the whole body, be of triple extension, and therefore in 
any case be a body, then would we have to answer that 
although every body has three dimensions, yet not every- 
thing that has three dimensions is a body. For quantity 
and quality, which in themselves are incorporeal, may 
under certain circumstances be reckoned quantatively. 
Likewise the soul, which in itself is non-extensive, might 
be considered as tridimensional in case that by chance it 
had happened into something tridimensional. 

Furtlier, every body is either moved from within or 
from without; if from without, then is it inanimate; 
but if from within, then is it animated. Were the soul 
a body, and were it moved from without, then it is 
inanimate; but if from within, then it is animated. But 
it would be sheer nonsense to call the soul both animate 
and inanimate. Therefore the soul is no body. 

Further, if the soul is fed, then is it fed from the 
incorporeal, for the sciences are its food. But no bo^ly is 
fed from the incorporeal; therefore also is the soul no 
body ; this was the deduction of Xenocrates. But if it 
is not fed, and the body of every living being is fed, then 
also is the soul no body. 
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CXtl tCc 4cti, toTc aiiToic iraXiv xpilcoiueGa Xotoic' ei bi. 
oux CXr], dXX’ ^vuXov (^tepov be 4cti to ^vuXov rrapct rriv 

t 

liXtiv* TO Tap pexexov \j\r\c ?vuXov XeTexai), xi Troxe apa 
ecTi x6 pexexov xflc oXric; TTOxepov liXri xai auxo f\ fiuXov; 
ei pev ouv liXii, ttujc evuXov Kai oiix iJXt]; ei bk oux 
fiuXov apa, ei be auXov, ou c&pa* ttSv t«P cujpa fvuXov. 
6i be XeToiev, oxi xd cuupaxa xpixtl biacxaxd 4cxi, Kai f) 
ipuxn 0^0^ bitiKOuca xou cuupaxoc, xpixn biacxaxii ecxi, 
Kai bid xoOxo Trdvxujc Kai cujpa, epoOjaev, 6xi Ttav p^v cujpa 
xpixfi biacxaxov, ou irav be x6 xpixn biacxaxov cujpa. Kai 
Tdp x6 TTOCov Kai x6 ttoiov, dcuupaxa ovxa Ka0" 4auxd, Kaxd 
cuppepn>^dc ev otkiu rrocouxai. ouxaic ouv Kai xrj ijiuxn 
Ka0' eauxrjv pev rrpocecxi x6 dbidcxaxov, Kaxd cuppePn^oc 
be xiu ill 4cxi tpixn biacxaxiu dvxi cuvOeuipeixai Kai auxr) 
xpixn biacxaxn. ’'Gxi irdv cdipa fj €Huj0ev Kiveixai P| ^vbo- 
0ev‘ dXX" ei pbv ?2iu0ev, dvaTKaiiuc dvjjuxov ecxai, ei be 
?vbo0ev, ^pipuxov. 6i be cuipa f] H^^Xn> eHuD0ev ki- 

voTxo, dipuxdc ecxiv* ei be evbo0ev, epij/uxoc. axorrov be 
Kai x6 ^pipuxov Kai x6 aipuxov XeTeiv xnv ipuxnv' ouk dpa 
cujpa n M^^Xn- h M^^Xn xpecpexai, utto dcuipdxou 

xp^^exai, xd t«P pa0npaxa xpecpei auxnv* oubev bk ctupa 
UTTO dcujpdxou xpecpexai* ouk dpa cujpa n H^^Xn* (^evo- 
Kpdxnc ouxu) cuvnTtv)' ei be pn xpecpexai, rrav b^ cOupaCuiou 
xpecpexai, ou cilipa n 
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45. Numenius tells Marvellous Stories. 

That men have, at times, experienced incredible and 
improbable experiences, has been the statement of many 
Greeks ; not only of such of whom it might be suspected 
that they were indulging in myths, but also of such as 
have demonstrated that they have carried on philosophy 
seriously, and relate the truth of what has actually hap- 
pened to them. Such have we read in the works of 
Chrysippos of Soloi, and the Pythagorean Numenius, 
in the second book of his treatise on the Indestructibility, 
of the Soul. 

46. The Soul is Explained Mathematically. 

Before those, who earlier than we have attempted to 
explain the nature of the soul mathematically as some 
medium between the natural and the supernatural, it is 
asserted by those who call the soul a number, that it 
consists of unity, as something indivisible, and of the 
indefinite doubleness (manifold) as something divisible. — 
Others, however, who conceive of the soul as of a 
geometrical figure, insist that it consists of a point and 
the divergence (either a loctis and the divergence of two 
lines, or a centre and the radius of a circle) ; of which 
the first is indivisible, and the second divisible. Of the 
first opinion are the partisans of Aristander, Numenius, 
and the majority of the expounders; of the second 
opinoin is Severus. 

47. The Legend of the Atlanteans Only 
Allegorical. 

Several refer the story of the Atlanteans and the 
Athenians to the separation of the more beautiful souls, 
which receive their life from Athene (the goddess of 
wisdom), and the other creative souls, who are related 
to the (Neptune), the divinity which presides over birth. 
Thus does Numenius explain it. 

p. 26. Origen asserts that the whole story is an inven- 
tion and thus much did he grant the companions of 
Numenius. 
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XLV. 

TTapdboSa bfe irpafnaTO xoic dv0pu)7Toic dTTi<paivec0a{ 
rtoxe KOI x(6v 'EXX^viuv kxopncav ou povov o'l inrovoriOeviec 
Sv ujc pu0OTTOioOvx€c, dXXot Kai o'l TToXu eTribeiSapevoi Yvr|- 
ciujc qjiXococpeiv xai qptXaXiiOiJuc eKx{0ec0at xd eic auxoOc 
q)0dcavxa. ToiaOxo b’ dveYvmpev irapd xCu CoXei XpucmTiuj 

KOI xijj TTu0aTOpeiuj Nouprjviip xip beux^piu 

rrepi dq)0apciac ipuxtic. 

XLVI. 

Tiliv b^ Tipo npoiv o'l pev paOripaxiKpv noioOvxec xriv ou- 
ciav xfjc vpuxflc UJC pecnv xujv xe qjuciKuiv xa'i xujv utrep- 
(puuiv, o'l pfev dpi0p6v auxrjv eiirovTCc ex povdboc noioOciv 
UJC dpepicxou xai 4x xf^c dopicxou budboc ujc pepiCTpc' o'l 
be ibc Ttujpexpixriv UTiocxaciv oOcav ex cppeiou xai biacxd- 
ceujc, xoO p^v dpepoOc, xfjc be pepicxpc' xpc pev irpoxe'pac 
eici boHnc oi nepi ’Apkxavbpov xai Nouprjvov xai dXXoi 
nXeicxoi xuiv dHTiTHTOuv, xfic be beuxepac Cepiipoc. 

XLVII. 

Oi b^ (xf)V Tiepi ’AxXavxivujv xai ’A0riva{ujv icxopiav dva- 
TtepiTOuciv) eic ipoxuiv bidcxaciv xaXXioviuv xai xpc ’A0rivac 
xpoqjipujv xai Y^vecioupTwv dXXuJV, a*} xai xili xpc Ytve'ceujc 
eqjopip 0ep) TTpocrjxoucr xai ^cxi xpc xauxnc 

Nouiunvioc. 

p. 26: ’QpiYevtic bfe ireTrXdcOai p^v iXefe x6 buiY'IMa xai 
xocoOxov cuvexuipei xoic dpipi xov Noupriviov (ad Plat 
Tim. p. 2 1 A). 
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62a. Soul-struggle before Incarnation. 

These theologians and Plato teach that before .the 
souls descend into material bodies, they must go through 
a struggle with the physical demons who are of western 
nature, inasmuch as, according to the belief of the 
Egyptians, the West is the abode of harmful demons. 

62b. Porphyry follows the Teachings of Numenius. 

Of this opinion is Porphyry, of whom we would be 
very much surprised if he asserted any teaching differ- 
ing from that of Numenius. 

64. The Evil Demons Delight in Sacrificial Smoke. 

I rcmemlier having read in the book of a certain 
Pythagorean, where he was expounding the hidden 
meanings of the f’oet (Homer), that the prayer of 
Chryses to Apollo, and the plague which Apollo sent 
down upon the Greeks, were proofs that Homer knew 
of certain evil demons, who delight in sacrificial smoke; 
and who, as reward to the sacrificer, grant them the ruin 
of others as answer to their jirayers. 

61. Numenius as Vulgarizer of the Serapis 
Mysteries. 

In the books of the Pythagorean Numenius we read 
a description of the formation of (Serapis). The latter 
was said to participate in the being of everything that 
is produced by nature, animals and plants. So one could 
see that he was erected into a divinity not only by the 
sculptors, with the aid of profane mysteries, and magic 
means that evoke demons, but also by magicians and 
sorcerers, and of the demons evoked by their incaftita- 
tions. 

48. All in All. 

Some (philosophers) locate in the divisible soul the 
whole intelligible world, the Gods, the Demons, and the 
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LXII. 

TTpiv hi elc xd cxeped cajiuiaxa xdc KareXGeTv tto- 

Xepov Trapabibujci tujv ipuxuJV irpoc roue uXikoOc baipovac, 
oOc bucei tTpociuKeiuicev eirei koi fi bucic, ujc ^Xeyov 
AiTUfTTlOl, TOTTOC dCTl bOipOVtUV KaKUUTlKUIV. ^TtI be TaUTT]C 

^cTi trie oiiiceujc 6 9jX6coqpoc TTopqpupioc, ov koi Gaupdceiev 
dv TIC ei ^xepa Xeyei Tfjc Noupriviou irapaboceiuc. 

LXIV. 

Me'pvtmai be napd xivi tujv TTuGaYopeiujv dvafpdipavTi 
irepi Tu)v ev uitovoia Tiapd tuj ttouiti^ XeXeYpevujv, dva- 
Yvouc, OTi xd ToO Xpucou Ttpoc Tov ’AuoXXujva Kai 6 
a ’AttoXXujvoc eiTiTTepcpGeic xolc "EXXtici Xoipoc, bibdcKei, 
6x1 nTTicxaxo "Opnpoc novripouc xivac baipovac, xaipovxac 
xme Kvkcaic koi xmc Guciaic, picGoOc dirobibovai xoTc 
Gucaci xfiv exe'pujv ^Gopdv, ei xoioOxo oi Guovxec euxoivxo. 


LXI. 

’AveYVUJpev bk Ttapd Noupnviiu xiu TTuGaYopeiiu nepi xfje 
KOxacKeufic auxoO, ujc dpa ttovxujv x&v utto qjuceujc bioi- 
Koupe'vujv pexe'xei ouciac Ztbujv koi qpuxuiv iva boHri pexd 
xOuv dxeXecxuJV xeXexuJV koi xujv koXcucOuv baipovac paYYct- 
veiujv oux UTTO dYaXpaxoTTpiiIiv povujv KaxacKeudJecGai Geoc 
dXXd Kai UTTO poYUJV koi tpappaKuiv koi xujv dmubaic auxdiv 
KiiXoi^^vujv baipovujv. 

XLVIII. 

Oixivec Ka\ dv x^ pepicx^ 9uxvi xov vorjxov Koepov kcI 
GeoOc KOI baipovac koi xdYCtGov koi ndvxa xd npecpuxepa 
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Good, and everything that deserves reverence; likewise 
do they assert that all is in all; but this is in a manner 
such that each thing is in each in a manner suitable to 
its nature. Of this opinion is undoubtedly Rumenius. 

49a. Life is a Battle. 

Even among the Platonists many differ; for some, 
like Plotinos and Porphyry, comprehend the forms and 
the organic parts of life, and the energizings (of life?) 
into a single system and idea; but others, like Numenius, 
strive to conceive of it, as a battle. 

49b. Evil as an External Accretion. 

p. 896. Of those who think otherwise are Numenius 
and Kronius, who tliink that evil is somehow added or 
grown to from the outside, and namely, from Matter. 

50. All Incarnations are of Evil, 

Some of the younger (philosophers) do not make this 
distinction. As they possess no distinguishing character- 
istic, they confuse indiscriminately the incarnation of all 
things, and assert boldly that they are all of evil; and 
especially the companions of Kronius, Numenius, and 
Harpocrates. 

51. The Soul is Indiscerptibly One with God. 

Numenius seems to teach the unification and the in- 
discerptibility of the soul with its source. 

5a. Presxntation a Casual Consequence of the 
Synthetic Power of the Soul, 

•I 

Numenius, who says that the synthetic power (of the 
soul) is receptive to energies; but that its power of 
presentation is a casual consequence; not its function 
or result, but a by-product. 
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4v auTV) ^vibpuouci, Kai 4v iraciv ibcauTUJC Travra eTvai 
drroqpaivovTai, oiKeiujc juevTOi Kara Tf]v aurOuv oOciav iv 
dKotcToic. Kai xauTTic Tr\c boEric dvajiAqpicpri'rn'f^c jn^v ecTi 
Noupiivioc. 

XLIX. 

^Hbr] TOivuv Ktti iv auioTc xoic TTXaxojviKoTc ttoXXoI bia- 
cxacidJouciv, oi pev eic piav cuvxaEiv xai piav ibeav xd 
€ibr| Kai xd jiopia xfjc Z^uarjc Kai xd evepTHMCi'i’a cuvdTovxec, 
ujcxrep nXuuxivoc xe Kai TTopqpupioc* oi be eic pdxnv xaOxa 

Kaxaxeivovxec, ujcirep Noujiinvioc p. 896: Toiv b’ aO 

bucxapevuDV irpoc xouxouc Kai dtro x&v eSiuGev Trpocq)uo- 
pevuiv TTpocxiBevxujv ottujcoOv xq vpuxr) x6 kokov, and ptv 
xfic uXr)c Noujur|viou Kai Kpoviou noXXdKic 

L. 

Tivk bk. xujv veuuxepuuv oux ouxujc biaKpwouciv. OOk 
^X ovxec b^ CKOTTOV xfic biaqpopoxrjxoc eic xauxo cutx^'ouci 
xdc ^vccupaxuuceic xojv oXuiv, KttKdc b’ eivai irdcac biicxu- 
piZovxai, Kai biacpepovxuuc 01 irepi Kpoviov xe Kai Noupfi- 
viov Kai "ApTTOKpaxiujva. 

LI. 

"€vujciv jafev ouv Kai xauxoxrixa dbidKpixov xf^c ipuxfic 
irpoc xdc 4auxf]c dpxdc TrpecpeOeiv qpaivexai Noo|Lif|Vioc. 

LIL 

Noujaf|Vioc hk xf)v cuTKaxa0exiKf]v buvaiaiv rrapabeKXi- 
Kf|v dvepYeiOuv (pf|cac eivai, cupirxuujLia aijxf]c qprjciv eivai 
xd cpavxacxiKov, ou pnv ?pYOv xe Kai diroxeXecpa, dXXd rra- 
paKoXou0Ti|uia. 
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53, Numentus Assumes Two Souls, not 
Soul-functions. 

Others, among whom is also Niimenius, do not assume 
three parts of the sonh or at least two, namely, the 
rational and the irrational parts; but they think that we 
have two souls, a rational one, and an irrational one. 
Some of these again consider both immortal; others, 
only the rational. 

54. Allegory of the Cave of the Nymphs. 

Numenins and his companion Kronius consider the 
Cave (of the Nymjihs) an image and a symbol of the 
World. (They hold that) in the heaven there are two 
extremities ; there being nothing more southern than the 
winter-tropic, nor more northern, than the summer- 
tropic, the summer-tropic being that of Cancer, and the 
winter-tropic, that of Capricorn. Because the tropic 
of Cancer is in the greatest proximity to the earth, it 
was very properly ascribed to the moon, because the latter 
is nearest to the earth ; but inasmuch as the southern 
pole is still invisible, to the tropic of Capricorn is as- 
cribed the most distant and highest of the planets 
(Saturn). 

Cap. 22. That is why the theologians assertetl that 
these two, the Cancer and the Capricorn, are in reality 
two gates; For Plato asserted {Rep. x. 13) there were 
two openings, that of Cancer, through which souls de- 
scended, and that of Capricorn, through which they as-, 
cended. Cancer is northern, and descending, Capricorn 
to the south, and ascending. The northern opening is 
for the souls that descend to birth. 

55. Immortality of the Forms of Matter. 

Some, like Numenius, represent as immortal every- 
thing, from the rational soul, to the soulless forms of 
inorganic nature {or habit, a Stoic term). 
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LIII. 

"'AXXoi i)€, Obv Ktti Nou)LiTivioc, ou Tpia jutpn vpuxnc pific 
f\ buo ye, TO XoTiKov xai aXoTOV, dXXct buo ipuxdc ex^iv 
f]|Liac oTovxai [ujcirep koX dXXoi], Tr]v pev Xotik^iv, xfiv bt 
dXoTOV* iLv TrdXiv oi |U€V djucpu) dGavdxouc, oi be xr]v Xo- 
TiKrjv dGdvaxov kxX. 

LIV. 

ToO be dvxpou ekova kqi cujupoXov (pr]ci xoO Kocjuou 
qpepovxoc Noupiivioc xai 6 xouxou dxaipoc Kpovioc, buo 
eivai ev oupaviu oKpa’ iliv ouxe voxiojxepov ecxi xoO 
pivoO xpoTTiKoO, ouxe Popeioxepov xoO GepivoO* ecxi b’ 6 juev 
Gepivoc Kaxd KapKivov, 6 be xeijuepivoc Kax' aifOKepujv. Kai 
TTpocYeioxaxoc pev ujv fijuTv 6 KOpKivoc euXoT^JC xij irpoc- 
Yeioxdxi^ ceXiivri dtreboGr]’ dqpavouc b' ^xi ovxoc xoO vo- 
xiou TToXou xOy paKpdv exi dcpecxrjKoxi xai dvajTdxiu xujv 
TrXaviujLieviuv rrdvxujv 6 aiTOKepiuc direboGri [fjYCuv xJj Kpo- 

vuj] cap. 2 2 : buo ouv xauxac eGevxo iruXac KapKivov 

Kai aiTOKepiuv oi GeoXoTor TTXdxiuv be buo cxojuia ecpri* 
rouxujv be KapKivov pev eivai, bi’ ou Kaxiaciv ai ipuxai, ai- 
TOKepuJV b^, bi* ou dviaciv dXXd KapKivoc pev popeioc Kai 
KaxapaxiKoc, aiYOKepujc be voxioc Kai dvaPaxiKoc’ ecxi b^ 
xd pev popeia ij^uxuiv eic Y^veciv KaxioucOuv. 

LV. 

*'0x1 oi p^v diTO xfic XoYiKfjc M^uxfic dxpi xf]C dvpuxou 
^Heiuc dTraGavaxiZ;ouciv, ibc Noupiivioc. 
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56. All Souls are Immortal. 

Among those who have spoken of the divisibility of 
the soul from the body, some declare that it is divisible 
from the body; the rational, the irrational, and the 
vegetative. So thought Numenius, who permitted himself 
to be misled by some expressions of Plato who (Phaedr. 
51) said, '‘every soul is immortal."' 

57. Process of Human Degeneration. 

(In contrast to an allegorical interpretation of the 
Platonic teaching of Metempsychosis, in Phaedo 70), it 
is assumed by Plotinos, Harpocrates, Amelins, Boethus, 
and Numenius, that when Plato speaks of a kite, he 
means nothing else than a kite; and likewise, when he 
speaks of a wolf, an ass, a monkey, or a swan. For they 
assert that it is possible that the soul should fill itself up 
with badness from the body, and become assimilated to 
the irrational creatures ; to whomsoever it has assimilated 
itself, to it does it strive; and the one enters into this, the 
other into the other animal. 

V. CONCERNING SPACE. 

(SEE FRAGMENT ir, AND PLATO, TIMAEUS, 

11-17.) 

58. Numenius Allegorizes out of Hebrew Scriptures. , 

But I know that Numenius, a man who has supremely 
well interpreted Plato, and who placed confidence in 
Pythagorean teachings, — in many passages of his writ- 
ings expounds utterances of Moses and the Prophets, and 
has interpreted them allegorically in a not improbable 
manner; as in his treatise On the Initiate, and in those 
about Numbers, and Space. 
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LVI. 

Tujv hk xujpiCTr^v elprjKOTujv oi pev iracav vpuxriv x^“ 
piCTf)v cijOpaxoc elpTiKaci, xai xiiv XoTixf^v xai xrjv aXoTOV 
xai Tf]V qpuTixi^v* oloc fjv Noupr|Vioc TrXavriOeic diro xivtuv 
pTiceibiujv TTXdxuuvoc, eiixovxoc iv OaibpLu* irdca ipux^l d0d- 
vaxoc. 

LVII. 

TTXujxivoc xai ^ApTfoxpaxiuDV, ’Ap^Xioc xai BotiGoc 
xai Noupiivioc xov xoO TTXdxuuvoc ixxTvov TiapaXaPovxec 
ixxivov Trapabiboaci, xai xov Xuxov Xuxov xai Svov xov 
dvov, xai 6 Tri0r]KOC adxoic oux dXXo f| xoOxo xai 6 xiixvoc 
oux dXXo xuxvoc vopiCcxar xai tdp diro xoO cuupaxoc 
xaxiac epmTrXacGai xf]v ^)vx^y buvaxov eivai X^youci xai 
xoTc dXoToic cScixdlecGar eL toOv ibpoiuuGri, xaxd xoOxo 
cpepexai, dXXr] dXXo Z!uuov UTTobOca. 

HEPI TOnOY. 

LVIII. 

*Gyuj b* oT0a xai Noupnviov, dvbpa ttoXXw xpcTxxov bir|- 
TTicdpevovTTXdxuuva xai xuuvTTuGafopeiiuv boTpdxuuv iricxeu- 
cavxa, TToXXaxoO xoiv auxoO 4xxi0ep€vov xd 

Muuuceuuc xai xaiv Trpoqpnxuuv xai oux d7Ti0dvuuc auxd xpo- 
TToXofoOvxa, ujCTTcp iv xuj xaXoupevuu ’'Ettotti xai iv xoTc 
Ttepi dpiGpuiv xai iv xoTc Tiepi xdtrou. 
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VI. ABOUT NUMBERS. 

(SEE FRAGMENTS lo, 25, 44. 46, ANJD PLATO. 
TIMAEUS, 14.) 

60. Perhaps Numenius Taught Pythagorean Numer- 
ical Cabalism about the Soul. 

Theodorus, the philosopher of Asine, was permeated 
with the teachings of Numenius. He spins dreams about 
the birth of the soul in a rather original manner, bu.sying 
himself with letters, their form, and numbers . . . mak- 
ing the universal or geometrical number out of the 
{fourfold^ soul, inasmuch as the group of seven finds 
itself in the name of the soul. 


VII. FRAGMENT FROM NEMESIUS, ATTRIB- 
UTED JOINTLY TO NUMENIUS AND 
AMMONIUS SACCAS. 

66 . On the Immateriality of the Soul. 

(Sec Fr. 44-57.) 

It will suffice to oppose the arguments of Ammonius, 
teacher of Plotinus, and those of Numenius the Pyth- 
agorean, to that of all those who claim that the soul is 
material. These are the reasons: “Bodies, containing 
nothing unchangeable, are naturally subject to change, to 
dissolution, and to infinite divisions. They inevitably 
need some principle that may contain them, that may 
bind and strengthen their parts; this is the unifying prin- 
ciple that we call soul. But if the soul also is material, 
however subtle be the matter of which she may be, com- 
po.sed, what could contain the soul herself, since we have 
just seen that all matter needs some principle to contain 
it? The same process will go continuously to infinity 
until we arrive at an immaterial substance.’’ 
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HEPI APieMiiN. 

LX. 

Geobopoc be, 6 Ik xfic ""Advric (piXocoqpoc, xuuv Noupr]- 
veiuuv XoTUJV e|Liqpopr]0eic KaivorrpeTTe'cxepov xouc Tiepi xfic 
vpuxoTOViac bi€0r]Ke Xoyouc, diro xujv Tpajupdxujv Kai xujv 
X apaKxripujv Kai xwv dpi0pujv. TTOioupevoc xdc empoXac . . , 
TTOieiv xov cOjLiTTavxa dpi0|Li6v f\ xbv Y^tJupexpiKOv dpi0p6v . . . 
(x^v xexpQKxuv), f] . . . eTTxac . . . 4.v xip dvopaxi x^c ipuxiic 
OUCTJC. 


E NEMESIO 

LXVJ. 

De Natura Humana, ii; vide Numenii Fr. 44-57. 

KoLvy fjikv ovv vpas iravTa^ rovg keyoPTa^ cr^pa 
T^p a/3fcecret rd irapa 'Appeoptov rov StSao*- 

Kakov IlkcoTLPOv^ Kai ^ovpy)Piov rov HvOayopiKov 
elprjpepa^ Eto'l Se ravra* Td creopara ry olKCia <f}V- 
crei^ rpeiTTa opra koi crfceSacrrd Kai StdXov et? aTret- 
pop rpyjTa^ prjSepo^ ip avroi^ dpera^kirjrov VTToXet- 
TTopipov^ Seirai tov (rvpri0€pro<; Kai (TVpdyoPTO<; Kai 
aKTirep (Tvcr(f}LyyopTO^ kcu crvyKparovPTO^ avrd^ OTrep 
^vXVV key o pep ^ El tolpvp creopd ecrrip 7) ^VXV 
hiqTTore^ ei Kai keirropepea-TaTop^ rC Trdkip iorrl to 
crvpexop eKeiPTfp; ‘EScl^^t^ y^Pf <T(opa SeicrOai 

rov ervvexopTos^ koX option eig dneipop^ e(o<; dp Ka- 
Taprrjcrcjpep el^ dcra)parop^ 
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VIIL REFERENCES FROM PLOTINOS. 

67. Derivation of ‘'Apollo/' 

(See Fr. 42; Enn. v. 5 , 6.) 

That is 'svliy the Pythagoreans were accustomed, among 
each other, to refer to this principle in a symbolic manner, 
calling him Apollo, which name means a denial of mani- 
foklness. 

68. Pythagorean Theology of the Cosmic Genesis. 

(See Fr. 15-17; Enn. v. 4, 2.) 

This is the reason of the saying, “The ideas and num- 
bers are born from the indefinite doublencss, and the 
One for this is intelligence. 

69. Numenian Name for the Divinity. 

(See Fr. 20; Enn. v. 8, 5.) 

That is why the ancients said that ideas are essences 
and beings. 

70. Evils Are Unavoidable. 

(See I"r. 16, 17; Enn. i. 8, 6; also i, 4, ii ; iii. 3, 7.) 

Let us examine the opinion that evils cannot be de- 
stroyed, but are necessary. 

fore fend it’s destruction (especially) at times when they 
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E PLOTINO 

LX VI I. 

Enneades v.8.5; vide Numenii Fr. 20. 

Alo Kal Tas tSeia? opra eXeyov eXvai ol naXaLol 
Kal ovcrCas^ 


LXVIIl. 


Enneades v.4.2. vide Numenii Fr. 15-17. 


Alo Kal eipTjTaL e/c rij? dopicTTov SvctSo? Kal rov 
ivos ra elSr] Kal ol dpiOpoL • rovro yap 6 vovs ^ " 


LXIX. 

Enneades v.5.6; vide Numenii Fr. 42. 

^09ev Kal 'AiroXXcopa ol HvOayopiKol crvp/SoXtKa)^ 
Trpo<; dXXrjXov^ icnjpaLvov^ diroLfxicreL tcjp ttoXXcop^ 


LXX. 

Enneades i. 8.6; vide i. 4. 1 I ; iii. 3.7. Numenii Fr. 16, 17. 

^ETTKTKeTTTeov Se, Kal TToi? XeyeraL^ dv diroXecr- 
uai ra KaKa^ aAA eipai eg apayKTj*;^ 
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HISTORY OF THE SUCCESSORS. OF PLATO, OR 
WHY THEY DIVERGED FROM HIM. 

FIRST BOOK. 

I. Why the Successors of Plato diverged from Him. 

1. Under Speusipptis, Plato’s nephew, and Xenoc- 
rates, his successor, and Polemo, who took over the 
school from Xenocrates, the character of the teachings 
remained almost the same, because the notorious teaching 
of the “reserve of judgment'’ and the like, did not yet 
exist. 

Later, however, much was declared differently, and was 
twisted, and the (teachers) did not remain with the first 
tradition. Although they all began with Plato, they all 
left him, some more quickly, some more slowly, purposely 
or unconsciously and sometimes even out of ambition. 

2. My object, however, is not to oppose men like 
Xenocrates, but to save the honor of Plato. For it 
makes me indignant that they did not prefer to suffer 
and do any and all things, merely to save their agreement 
(with Plato). Pdato, w'ho though he was not better than 
the great Pythagoras, but also probably no worse, surely 
deserved it of them, that they should have followed and 
honored him ; and they would also have had good reason 
to have highly esteemed I’ythagoras. 

3. On the contrary, there was no great necessity that 
the Epicureans should have preserved the teachings of 
their master so scrupulously; but they understood them, 
and it was evident that they taught nothing that diverged 
from the doctrine s of Epicurus in any point. They agreed 
that he was the true Wise-man, remained unanimously 
with him, and therefore were fully justified in bearing 
his name. Even among the later Epicureans it was an 



HEPI THS AKAAHMAIKiiN 
nPOS HAATiiNA AIAiSTASEiiX 

I. 

1. *£ 7 ri |u^v Toivuv CTreuciTTTTOV Tov nXdTUJVoc |uev dbeX- 
cpiboGv, ZevoKparriv be tov bidboxov toO CTreuciTCTtou, TTo- 
XejLiuJva bk tov ^KbeEdpevov t^v cxoXfiv rrapd EevoKpdTOuc, 
del TO fjGoC bl€T€lV€TO TUIV bOYpdTUJV cx^bov Tl TaUTOV, 
€VeKd Tflc pi^TTUi eTTOXflC TaUTT]Cl Trie 7 TOXu 0 puXllTOU TG 
Kai Gi bii Tivoiv ToiouTUJV dXXujv. ^£ne\ gic y^ Td otXXa ttoX- 
Xax^i TTapaXvjovTGc, Td be CTpepXoOvTGC, ouk evepewav Tq 
TipdJTri biaboxr)’ dp 2 dpevoi be drr' gkgivou, Kai Gottov xai 
ppdbiov bucTavTO rrpoaipe'cGi f| dYVOia, Td be bti tivi aiTia 
dXXr] OUK dcpiXoTipuj iciuc. 

2 . Kai ou pev PouXopai ti cpXaOpov gittgiv bid ZevoKpdTri, 
pdXXov pfiv UTTGp nXdTUJVOc .gGgXiu, Kai Ydp pe bdKVGi, OTi 
pf] Trdv ^TiaGov tg Kai ^bpuuv, cuu^ovtgc Tip TTXdTujvi KaTd 
TrdvTa TidvTTi irdcav opoboEiav. KaiTOi dEioc fjv auToic 6 
nXdTOJV, OUK dpGwuuv p^v TTuGaYopou toO pGYdXou, ou 
p^VTOi icuuc oubG cpXaupoTGpoc GKGIVOU, iL cuvaKoXouGoOv- 
TGC CGqpGevTGC TG oi YViupipoi dY€VOVTO TToXuTiprjTiCecGai 
aiTituTaTOi TOV TTuGaYopav. 

3 . ToOto bk 01 ’€ 7 TiKOupGioi OUK ujqpeXov pGV, paGovTGC 
b* ovv ^v oubevi pev ujqpGrjcav "GrriKOupLu evavTia GepGVOi 
oubapOuc, bpoXoYncavTGC b^ Givai cocpili cuvbGboYptvoi Kai 
auToi bid toOto dn^Xaucav ttic npocpi^cGUJC gikotiuc. ‘YtTfipEe 
TG GK TOO ^TTl TTXgTcTOV TOTc pGTGTTGlTa '€TTlKOUpGlOlC, pr|b* 
aUTOlC GITIGIV TTU) 4 vaVTlOV OUTG dXXl^XoiC OUTG ’GlTlKOUplU 
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understood thing, that they should contradict neither 
each other nor Epicurus in any material point, and they 
consider it an infamous piece of outlawry; it is for- 
bidden to promote any innovation. Consequently, none 
of them dared such a thing, and those teachings have 
always remained unchanged, because they were always 
unanimous. The School of Epicurus is like a properly 
administered state in which there are no parties who have 
the same thoughts and opinions ; hence, they were genuine 
successors, and apparently, will ever remain such. 

4. In the School of the Stoics, however, beginning 
from the very leaders, has ever reigned discord, which, 
indeed, has not ceased yet. It is with preference that they 
hold disputations, and (exercise?) themselves over any 
argument that is difficult to refute. Some have remained 
in the ancient teachings, others have already introduced 
changes. Even the first were similar to oligarchs, and 
were disagreed ; and it was really their fault that the 
later Stoics criticised the earlier ones so much, even 
to the extent that some claimed to be more stoical than 
others ; especially those who disputed about externalities, 
and were petty. For it was the latter who especially 
exceeded the others, and faulted them for being busy- 
bodies and quibblers. 

5. But this fate far more overtook those who in dif- 
ferent ways, each in his own manner, derived his teach- 
ings from Socrates, — Aristippus, Antisthenes, the Mega- 
rians, the Eretrians, and others. 

6. The cause was that Socrates asserted the existence 
of three Gods, and philosophized about them in expres- 
sions suited to each single auditor. His auditors, how- 
ever, did not understand this, but believed that he utfered 
all these expressions on chance, in accordance with the 
oppinion which happened to have the upper hand with 
him at the time. 

7. Plato, who followed Pythagoras (in teachings or 
method) knew that Socrates had derived his teachings 
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JLlTl^ev eic 6 tou xai javricOfivai aEiov dXX’ ecriv auxoic 

TTapavojurijua, pdXXov be dceprijua, Kai KaxeYviocTai x6 Kai- 
voxojuriBev: Kai bid xoOxo oubeic oube xoXjua, xaxd TxoXXfiv 
be eipiivnv auxoTc npepei xd boTpctTa urto xf|c ev dXXi^Xoic 
aiei TTOxe cupcpujviac "'EoiKe xe f\ 'Ettikoupou biaxpipf] tto- 
Xixeia xivi dXrjGei, dcxaciacxoxdxr], koivov eva voOv, piav 
YViJU|ur|v rjcav Kai eici Kai, ujc eoiKev, ?cov- 

xai qpiXaKoXouGoi. 

4. Td bb xiliv CxujiKUJV ecxaciacxai, dpEdpeva dird xdiv 
dpxdvxujv Kai pr]beTruj xeXeuxOuvxa Kai vOv. "EXeYXOuci b^ 

dYaTTU)VXU)c utto bucpevoOc eXeYXOu, 01 pev xivec 

atixujv eppepevrjKdxec ^xi, 01 b' ribri pexaBe'pevoi. EiHaciv 
ouv 01 Trpojxoi dXiYCxpxiKUJxepoic, di bf] biacxdvxec uirfipHav 
eic xouc pexe'Tieixa TToXXfjc pev xoTc irpoxepoic, ttoXXiic be 
[xfic] dXXiiXoic emxipiicetuc aixioi, eicexi 4 xepuuv exepoi 
CxujiKUJxepor Kai pfiXXov ocoi TxXeiov nepi x6 xexviKov luqpBri- 
cav piKpoXoYOi, Auxoi Ydp ouxoi xouc exepouc uTrep( 3 aXX 6 - 
pevoi xq xe TToXuTipaYpocuvq xoTc xe cKapiqpriBpoTc eTrexi- 
piuv BSxxov. 

5. TToXu pevxoi xouxiuv Trpoxepov xauxd eiraBov 01 diro 
CuJKpdxouc dqpeXKUcavxec biaqpopuic xouc Xoyouc, ibiqt pev 
"ApicxiTTTTOC, ibia be 'AvxicBevric, Kai dXXaxou ibiot 01 MeYa- 
piKOi xe Kai "EpexpiKOi f) ei xivec dXXoi pexd xouxtuv. 

6. Aixiov be, 6x1 xpdc Beouc xiBepevou CiuKpdxouc Kai 
q)iXoco(pouvxoc auxoTc ev xoTc irpocnKouciv ^Kdcxiu puBpoTc, 
01 b^aKOuovxec xouxo pev tiyvoouv, luovxo be XeY^iv Tidvxa 
auxov eiK^ Kai dTio xfic viKuucric aiei irpocxuxioc dXXoxe 
dXXT]c xiixnc, fixTOic Tcve'oi. 

7. '0 b 4 TTXdioiv TTuBaYopicac (ijbei be xov CiuKpdxriv 
pi'|bap6Btv f| eKtiBev bid xd auxd xaOxa emeiv xeKaiYVOVxa 
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from no other person, and agreed with him entirely, — 
built himself his own system also. (But he taught) 
neither in the usual manner, nor did he make, his teach- 
ings very clear; but he treated each point just as he 
thought wise, leaving it in twilight, half way between 
clearness and unclearness. He did indeed thus attain 
security, in his writing; but he himself thus became the 
cause of the subsequent discord and difference of opinions 
about his teaching. (This discord therefore) did not 
originate in malice, or envy; for I would not utter any 
inauspicious words about men of ancient time. 

8. Having understood this, we must now return to 
the original point at issue, and, with the aid of the 
Divinity, we shall have to differentiate him now from 
the Academy, just as it was our purpose, at the beginning, 
to differentiate him from Aristotle and Zeno. We shall, 
therefore, grant that, in his real nature, he was a Pytha- 
gorean. Now, however, his members suffer, torn as he 
is with greater ferocity than a Pentheus. No one how- 
ever attempts to restore the whole body, (as indeed we 
are going to try to do here). 

I’lato seemed more popular than Pythagoras, and more 
reverend than Socrates, because he stands in the midst 
between them softening the greater severity of the one 
to philanthropy, and raising the mockery and jocularity 
of the other, from irony to dignity and reputation ; 
and this he accomplished specially hereby, that he mingled 
Pythagoras and Socrates. 


2. The Iliad of Arcesilaos and Zeno. 

lo. But it was not my object to investigate this more 
minutely, as it is not my professed object; so I will now 
return to my theme, from which I seem to have wandered 
far, lest I stray from the right road. 
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‘ €ipr|K€vai) «Lb€ ouv Kai auToc cuvebiicaTo xd TTpaYpaxa, oiixe 
eicuGoiujc oijxe bk eic to qpavepov* biaYaYUJV be eKacia otth 
dvopiCev, ^TtiKpuvpdjLievoc ev pe'ctu xoO br(ka eivai xai pf] 
bfiXa, dccpaXujc pev dTpdipaxo, auroc be aiiiav napecxe xfic 
pet’ auTOV cidceujG xe apa xai bioXKfic xujv boTpdxiuv, ou 
qpGovtu pev, oube je bucvoiot' dXX" ou pouXopai im dvbpdci 
TTpecpuxepoic eiTieiv piipaxa ouk ^vaicipa. 

8. ToOxo be XP^ paGovxac fipac eTrevcTKeiv ^xeTce pfiXXov 
xf]v Yvujpnv, KQi ujcrrep eg dpxiic TrpouGepeGa xujpiSeiv auxov 
"ApicxoxeXouc xai Ztivujvoc, ouxuj kqi vOv xfic "Axabripiac, 
edv 6 Geoc dvxiXdprixai, x^JpiZ^ovxec edcopev auxov eqp" dau- 
xoO vuv eivai TTuGaYOpeiov. "'Oc vOv paviKU)xepov f| TTevGei 
xivi TrpocfjKe bieXxopevoc ndcxei pev xaxd peXri, oXoc b" 
eg oXou ^auxou pexaxiGexai xe xai dvxipexaxiGexai ou- 
bapilic. 

g. "Ottujc ouv dvf]p peceuuDV TTuGaYopou xai CuuKpdxouc, 
xou pev x6 cepvov uTraTotYd»v pexpi xoO qpiXavGpuurrou, xou 
be xo Kopipov xoOxo xai traiYVifipov dvaYOYiuv diro xfic 
eipuiveiac eic dgiiupa xai oykov, xai auxo xoOxo, xepdcac 
CujKpdxei TTuGaYopav, xou pev bripoxiKuuxepoc, xou be cepvo- 
xepoc ujqpGT]. 

11 . 

I or ’AXX" ou Yttp xoi xaOxa biaixf|cu)V fjXGov, pf) Trepi 
Touxiuv oucr|c vOv poi xfic Zrixfjceiuc. "'A be TTpoubeboKXO 
Kai eipi ^xeTce, f| bf) qppoOboc dvabpapeiv boKuj poi, pf) xai 
TTOu dvaxpoucGiIipev xfic 6bo0 xfic qpepoucric 
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11. The successors of Polemo were Arcesilaos and 
Zeno; I shall return to them at the close. I remember 
that I said that Zeno first studied with Xenocrates ; then 
with Polemo, and at last became a Cynic, by associating 
with Krates. To this we must now add that he was an 
auditor of Stilpo, and that he busied himself with the 
teachings of Heraclitus. 

12. For while tliey (Zeno and Arcesilaos) were fellow- 
students of Polemo, they became jealous of each other, 
and in their struggle (Zeno) used Heraclitus, Stilpo and 
Krates as allies, — the influence of Stilpo making him 
eager for battle ; through ^he influence of Heraclitus he 
became obscure and severe, and through Crates he be- 
came a Cjnic. 

On the other hand, Arcesilaos made use of Theo- 
])hrastes, the Platonist Krantor, and Diodorus ; further, 
Pyrrho also. The influence of Krantor made him an adept 
in persuasion ; Diodorus made him sophistic ; through 
the influence of Pyrrho he became Protean, impudent, 
and independent of all. 

13. It was concerning him that circulated the ribald 
saying: 

(“Like the Chimaera of Theognis. vi. 181 ; Diog. 
Laert, iv. 33, he was) 

“Plato in front, Pyrrho behind, and Diodorus in the 
middle.’’ 

Timon asserts that he also derived love of strife from 
Menedemus, and so perfected himself in it that people 
sang about him, 

“There he comes running, with the leaden ball of 
Menedernos, hiding under his cloak vitriolic Pyrrho, or 
Diodorus.’’ 

14. Combining the quibbles of Diodorus, who was a 
dialectician, with the sceptical expressions of Pyrrho, 
he made of himself a vain chatterer, by the fluency of 
speech of a Plato, He asserted, and contradicted himself, 
and rolled hither and yon, on all sides, just as it happened 
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11. TToX^liujvoc be ^t^vovto Yviupiiuoi 'ApKeciXaoc Kai 
Ziivoiy TtdXiv T^p auTUJV pvr]c6nco|uai em lekei. Zi^vuDva 
pev oijv pepvrjpcti eiTrujv EevoKparei, eixa TToXepujvi qpoi- 
Tficai, auOic b^ irapd KpdTrjxi Kuvicai. Nuvi be auxuj XeXo- 
YIC0U), 6x1 Kca CxiXttujvoc xe pexecxe xai xdiv X6 yu)v xujv 
‘H pttKXeixeiuuv. 

12 . 'Girei Ydp cupcpoixujvxec Trapd TJoXejiwvi ^qpiXoxipn- 
0r]cav dXXriXoic, cuptrapeXapov eic xriv irpoc dXXiiXouc pdxr|v 
6 pev 'HpttKXeixov Kai CxiXTrujva apa kqi Kpdxrixa, iLv ijtto 
p^v CxiXttujvoc ^Ycvexo paxiixi^c, utto be 'HpaKXeixou aucxr]- 
poc, KuviKoc be UTTO KpdxTixoc* 6 b* 'ApKeciXaoc ©eoqppacxov 
icx^i, KOI Kpdvxopa xov TTXaxujviKOV Kai Aiobujpov, eixa 
TTvjppujva, Jjv \jtc6 pev Kpdvxopoc mOavoupYiKoc, utto Aio- 
bujpou be coqjicxiic, utto be TTuj5pajvoc eY^vexo TtavxobaTTOC 
Kai ixric Kai oubevoc. 

13. Kai eXe'Y^xo Trepi auxoO dbdpevov xi firoc TrapdYui- 
Yov Kai uppicxiKOv. 

TTp6c0e TTXdxujv, ottiOcv TTuppuuv, pe'ccoc Aiobujpoc. 

Tipujv be Kai utto Meveb^pou x6 ^picxiKov cprjci Xapdvxa 
eHapxu0fivai, eirrep y^ bn cpn^i trepi auxoO’ 

Tf) pev ?x^v Mevebnpou utto cx^pvoici pdXupbov 
Geucexai, f| TTuppuJva x6 TrdYKpeac, f| Aiobujpov. 

14. ^aTc ouv AiobiOpou, biaXcKxiKOu ovxoc, XeTTXoXoYictic 
xouc XoYicpouc xouc TTuppujvoc Kai x6 ckcttxikov KaxarrXe- 
Hac bi^KOcpnce Xoyou beivoxrixi xq TTXdxuJVOc q)Xrivacp6v xiva 
KaxecxujpuXpevov Kai ^Xcyc Kai dvxeXcYC Kai pexeKuXivbeixo 
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to suit him; recalled his own expressions, was hard to. 
interpret, was unstable, untrustworthy, and at the same 
time rash, for he claimed that he himself knew nothing, as 
he was of noble lineage. Then again (Chapt. vi. i) he 
would become like a wise man, so that his plays with 
words gave him great apparent breadth, or many-sided- 
ness. Just as it was impossible to see on which side the 
Homeric Tydides was, during the battle, whether among 
the Trojans or the Greeks, as little could one tell that 
of Arcesilaos. It was not in him to say the same thing 
twice, or to remain with a single assertion; indeed, he 
did not even believe that this was the part of a worthy 
man. Hence he was called 

“A mighty sophist, who slaughtered the undisciplined.'' 

2. Just as the Furies, did he bewitch and throw spells 
with words in his sham fights, through the resources of 
knowledge, and his training; for neither did he have any 
element of definiteness in his knowledge, nor did he ad- 
mit that such could be the case with others. He terrified 
and confused; and while he took the medal for twisting 
words from their meanings, he took a malicious joy 
in the defeat of his interlocutors. He assumed a mar- 
vellous appearance; for he knew that in itself nothing 
was either shameful or handsome, good or bad ; he in- 
sisted that (the moral quality of a thing depended) on 
the manner in which it was conceived by anybody. Then 
he would turn it hither and yon, or guided it in prepared 
(paths). 

3. Therefore he was like an eel, which cut itself in two, 
and was cut in two by itself, at different times differently * 
explaining both (opposites, like beautiful and ugly) ; in 
a manner hard to differentiate, more obscurely than was 
permissible; if only he pleased his auditors, — for ‘it was 
as great an enjoyment to gaze at him, as to hear him. 
He had, indeed, a fine voice, and a handsome appearance. 
That is the reason his auditors were disposed to accept 
his teachings, because his speeches came from a beautiful 
mouth, and were accompanied by friendly glances. 
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KdtKeTGev KovieClGev, iKarepiueev, 67t60€v tuxoi naXivAfpe- 
Toc KOI bOcKpiToc KOI TTaXiiitpoXoc xe apa koI napaKeKivbu- 
veup€voc, oubev re eibuic ujc auroc eqpr), Tevvaioc uiv' eiid 
TTiuc eEepaivev (cap. 6, i) opoioc xoic eibociv, utto CKiaTpa- 
q)(ac Tuiv XoTiuv TravTobatroc TT€q)avTac)Lievoc. ToO re 'Opn- 
piKoOTubeibou biTOT^poic pexein dTVOOup^vou ouxe ei Tpiu- 
civ bjuiXeoi ouie ei koI ’Axaioic, oub^v fjxTov ’ApKeciXaoc 
tITVoeiTO. To fdp ^va re Xotov koi raurov nor’ eiireiv ouk 
evfiv iv auTU), oube' T€ riHiou dvbpoc eivai ttu) to toioOto 
be£ioO oubapuic. ’QvopdCexo ouv 'beivoc co9icTnc, xOuv 
dYupvdcTUJV cq)aYeuc’. 

2, "Qcrrep ^dp ai "EpTroucai iv xoTc cpavxdcpaci xoTc xuiv 
XoTUJV UTTO KOpacKeufic xe Koi peX^xnc dqpdpparxev, eyo- 
rjxeuev, odb^v eix^v eib^vai ouxe auxoc ouxe xouc dXXouc 
iav, ebejpdxou be koi KoxeGopupei, koi cocpicpdxiuv koi 
X oTtuv KXoKfic (pepopevoc xd TTpoiia Koxe'xaipe xiu dveibei, 
KOI fiPpuvexo Gaupacxuic, oxi pqxe xi dicxpov i] koXov, prjxe 
ouv dyaGov n kokov ecxi xi, ^bei, dXX’ bnoTepov elc xdc 
ipuxdc Tiecoi xoOto eirriuv, auGic pexaPaXujv dv^xpeirev av 
TiXeovaxuic ti bi’ Scujv KaxecKeudKei. 

3. ’Hv ouv ubpav x^pvujv 4aux6v Koi xepvopevoc uq)’ 
4auxo0, dpqpoxepa dXXriXiJujv bucKpixuJC koi tou be’ovxoc 
dcKe'TTxujc, ttXtiv xoTc dKououciv npecev, 6po0 xi^ dKpodcei 
euTrpdciuTTOV 6vxa Geiopevoic t^v ouv dKoudpevoc koi pXe- 
TTopevoc fibicxoc, 4iTei xe TTpoceiGicGricav dirobe'xecGai auxoO 
xouc XoTouc idvxac diro KaXoO irpocuiTTOu xe koi cxdpaxoc 
OUK fiveu xf^c iv xoTc dppact qpiXoqppocuvnc. 
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4. This (attractiveness) however, must not be con- 
sidered so simply; but its (wider effects) must be ex- 
pounded further. While ho was still a boy, he associated 
considerably with Theophrastes, a mild, kindly man, who 
was not opposed to love. As he was still beautiful in the 
time of his bloom, he found in the Academician Krantor 
a lover, and associated with him. As he was not lacking 
in natural talent thereto, and made use of this super- 
ficially, and because his love of strife made him rebellious, 
he associated also with Diodorus, and (it was from these 
associations) that he learned his deceitfully convincing 
subtleties. Further, he had dealings with Pyrrho, who 
derived his scholarship from Democritus, in all regards. 
So (Arcesilaos) received also instructions from (Dem- 
ocritus?), and, except for the name, remained with 
Pyrrho in his (teaching of the) abrogation of all things. 

5. That is why the sceptics Mnaseas, Philomelos and 
Timon call him a sceptic, as they themselves also were ; 
inasmuch as he abrogated truth, the false, and what was 
probable. 

6. Although he was called a Pyrrhonian by the Pyr- 
rhonians, yet he allowed himself to be called an academi- 
cian, out of consideration for his lover (Krantor). He 
therefore was a Pyrrhonian, without bearing that appella- 
tion, and of the academicians he had only the name. For 
I do not believe Diodes of Knydos, who, in his book en- 
titled “Entertainments’’ insists that Arcesilaos enunciated 
no distinct teaching out of fear of the followers of Theo- 
dorus, and the sophist Bion, who made it a business to 
attack philosophers, and did not scruple to discredit" 
them in any way, and that Arcesilaos therefore was on 
his guard, lest he fall into some perplexity; and that, 
like the squib, who hides himself within his own black 
juice, so he hid himself in his (doctrine of) the reserve 
of judgment, 

7. Both of these, Arcesilaos and Zeno, started out from 
the (school of Polemo) ; but forgot it. Proceeding with 
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4. Aei raOta otKoOcai jufi dtTrXujc, dXX* ?cx€v ilibe H 

dpxf]C. CupPaXujv Traici 0 eo 9 pdcTiu, dvbpi Trpdiu 

Ktti ouK dqpiiei rd epuDTiKd, bid to koXoc eivai hi uiv 
ibpaToc TuxuiV ^pacToO KpdvTopoc toO 'AKobripaiKoO irpoc- 
exwpr]ce pev toutlu, oia be iriv qpuciv ouk dqpuiic, Tpexoucr] 
Xpncdpevoc auTi^ pabia, OeppoopTOC utto qpiXoveiKiac, pexa- 
cxdiv pev Aiobuipou eic rd ireTravoupYripeva mGavia laOia 
td Kopipd, ujpiXriKUJC be TTuppoivi (6 be TTuppujv eK Aripo- 
KpiTou ujpprjTO OTToOev Ye troGev) outoc pev bf] ^vGev 
KarapTuGeic, TrXfjv xfic TTpocpticeujc evepeive TTuppujvi Kai 

Tidvxujv dvaipecei. 

5. Mvaceac yoOv koi OiXopriXoc Kai Tipojv 01 CK€TrxiKoi 
CKerrxiKOV auxov irpocovopdlouciv, ujCTiep kui auxoi rjcav, 
dvaipoOvxa Kai auxov x6 dXr|Gk Kai x6 ipeOboc Kai x6 mGavov. 

6. AexGeic o\jv dv em xu)v TTuppujveiuiv TTuppuiveioc, 
aiboT xoO epacxoO uirepeive XeYCcGai ^AKabnpaiKOC exi. ’Hv 
pev xoivuv TTuppuOveioc TrXfjv xoO ovopaxoc, 'AKabripaiKoc 
be OUK rjv TrXfjv xoO XeY^cGai. Ou Ydp ireiGopai xoO Kvibiou 
AiOKXeouc qpdcKOvxoc iv xaic eiriYpacpopevaic AiaxpipaTc 
"ApKeciXaov cpoPuj xwv Geobujpeiujv xe Kai Biujvoc xoO co- 
qpicxoO ^ixeiciovxtuv xoTc q)iXoco(poOci Kai oubev okvouvxujv 
drco Travxoc eXeYX^iv, auxov eEeuXaPiiGevxa, iva pr) rrpdY- 
paxa exi], pnbev pev boYpa uTreirreiv qpaivopevov, ujCTtep 
be xd peXav xdc criuiac TtpopaXecGai Tcpo eauxou xf]v 47 to- 
Xnv. ToOx’ ouv eYUJ ou TteiGopai. 

7. Oi b' ouv evGev dqpoppriGevxec, 8 xe ’ApKeciXaoc Kai 
Ziivujv, UTTO xujv xoiouxuiv dpiuYUJV, dpqpoxepoic cupiroXe- 
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different methods (Arcesilaos with the Pyrrhonic, and 
Zeno with the Cynic), and fighting with such weapons, 
they forgot that they originated in the school of Polemo. 
They separated, fighting with each other (Homer, II. iv. 
447-9; xiii. 131 ; iv. 472, 450): '‘shield struck shield; 
the lances met, and the forces of men, armed in metal, 
measured each other. The bossy shields strike together; 
mighty noise arises, shield strikes against shield, helmet 
against helmet, man downs man. Then arises sighing and 
moaning of the killing and dying men !” 

8. That is, of the Stoics; for they did not attack the 
Academicians ; inasmuch as they did not know how much 
easier (than the Stoics) they*might have been upset. For 
they might (easily) have been conquered, had it been 
demonstrated to them that their teachings did not agree 
with those of Plato ; and that they would lose their footing 
were they to have changed even in a single point their 
definition of the (doctrine of the) incomprehensibility of 
presentation, 

9. I shall not elaborate this further here, but shall re- 
turn to it in another place, which shall be devoted to 
this. (Now let us return to our two fighting cocks) : 

They separated publicly, and fought each other; but 
the wounds were not the lot of both, — only that of Zeno, 
(inflicted) by Arcesilaos, For Zeno, when he was in 
battle, bore a grave and reverend aspect and his experience 
resembled that of the rhetorician Kephisodorus. 

For as this Kephisodorus saw that his pupil Isocrates , 
was attacked by Aristotle, he did not sufficiently know 
Aristotle himself. For he saw that the teaching of Plato- 
was well reputed, and he assumed that Aristotle piiiloso- 
phised according to Plato; so 'he antagonized Aristotle, 
but hit Plato, and disputed his whole teaching, beginning 
with the Ideas, without knowing them sufficiently, taking 
his conception of them from the popular estimate of them. 
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• ILiouvTaiv X6 tujv, tt^c jnev dpxflc SGev tK TToX^luu)VOC ujpinn- 
0 r|cav ^TTiXavGdvovTai, biacxdvxec be Kai ccpeac auxouc 
dpxuvavxec 

Ci)v b' epaXov pivouc, ciiv b* Kai peve’ dvbpdiv 

XaXKeoBujpiiKUJV dxotp dcmbec opqpaXoeccai 
^'ErrXrivx' dXXiiXr]ci, ttoXuc b* dpupaYboc opubpei. 
*Ac7tic dp" dcTTib" ^peibe, KOpuc KOpuv, dvepa b" dvfip 
"EbvoTTdXiZiev. 

^'EvGa b" dp" oipuj-fn xe Kai euxuiXrj ire'Xev dvbpuiv 
"OXXuvxojv x€ Kai oXXupevujv 

8 . xujv CxujiKUJV* 01 "AKabr]paiKOi Tdp ouk epdXXovxo ijtt* 
auxujv, dYVOOupevoi f] fjcav dXujvai buvaxujxepoi. fiXiCKOVxo 
be', xfjc pckeujc auxoic ceicGeicric, ei piqxe dpx^iv 
pdxecGai dcpoppiiv. "H pev bfi dpxn iiv x6 pr| TTXaxujviKd 
Xe'TOVxac auxouc ^Xe'^Sar x6 be pr|b" exeiv xivd dcpoppiiv, 
eiTtep povov 2v xi pexecxpeipav diro xou dpou xoO xrepi xfjc 
KaxaXriTTXiKf]C (pavxaciac dqjeXovxec. 

9. *" 07 Tep vuv pev ouk fcxi pnvueiv poi 4 v Kaipiu, pviicGn- 
copai b" auxoO auGic, ^xrdv Kaxd xoOxo pdXicxa Y^v€c 0 ai 
peXXiu. Aiacxdvxec b" ouv eic x6 9avep6v epaXXov dXXri- 
Xouc, oux 01 buo, dXX" 6 "ApKeciXaoc xov Znvuuva. '0 Tdp 
Zrivujv eix€ br\ xi xrj pdxij cepvov Kai papu Kai Kriqpico- 
biOpou xou pnxopoc OUK dpeivov* 6c br| 6 Kriqpicdbtupoc, 
4 Treibr] un" "ApicxoxeXouc paXXopevov 4 auxiu x6v bibdcKaXov 
"lcoKpdxT]v 4 iupa, aux^O pev "ApicxoxeXouc fjv dpaGrjC Kai 
direipoc, utto be xoO KaGopav 4 vboHa xd TTXdxiuvoc uTidp- 
Xovxa, oiTiGeic Kaxd TTXdxaiva xov "ApicxoxeXriv qpiXococpeiv, 
eiToXepei pev "ApicxoxeXei, 4 paXXe be TTXdxiuva, Kai Kaxri- 
Topei dpSdpevoc dtro xiuv ibeiuv, xeXeuxiuv eic xd dXXa, 
& oub" auxdc ^bei, dXXd xd vopitopeva dpqp" auxiuv ^ XeTe- 
Xai UTTOVOIUV. 
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10. So this Kephisoclorus fought with him whom he did 
not at all wish to antagonize, and antagonized him with 
whom he did not wish to fight. 

Now as Zeno gave up the fight with Arcesilaos, so 
would the former, according to my judgment, have be- 
haved as a true philosopher, if he, for the sake of peace, 
had not undertaken to antagonize Plato. As it is, perhaps 
he did not know Arcesilaos, but he certainly did not 
know Plato, as appears from his anti-Platonic writings ; 
and he injured not him whom he should have injured, 
while he treated Plato, who had certainly not deserved 
it at his hands, in the most disgraceful manner, and 
worse than any dog. 

11. This (anti-Platonic polemic) proves that he did 
not leave off from Arcesilaos from generosity; for either 
out of ignorance of his teachings, or out of fear of the 
Stoics, he turned the “wide open jaws of war’' so that 
they glanced off from himself on to Plato. As to the in- 
novations which Zeno introduced into the Platonic doc- 
trines most irreverently, I will treat of them at some time, 
when I take a rest from Philosophy ; but, except as a joke, 
may I never have leisure for such a purpose ! 

12. As Arcesilaos recognized in Zeno an opponent 
who was worth overcoming, so he attacked his teachings 
regardlessly. 

13. Concerning the other points about which they 
fought, perhaps I know but little; and if I did know more, 
this might not be the time to record tliem. But (I do 
know that Arcesilaos) by every means in his power, op- 
posed the doctrine of the incomprehensibility of presen- 
tation, which was first taught by (Zeno), because he 
saw that this doctrine, as well as its name, was famous in 
Athens. 

But as Zeno was weaker, and remained silent, and yet 
did not wish to suffer wrong, he did indeed cease the 
struggle with Arcesilaos; and he was not willing to 
speak out, though he had much to say. (So he started 
in a different manner.) He fought with the shadow of 
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10. TTXfiv ouTOC jLiev 6 Kr]cpic6bujpoc \h ^iroX^juei pf| juaxo- 
luevoc, epd^exo il) jufi iroXeimeiv ^pouXero. '0 juevioi Zrivu)v 
Kai auTOC, erreibri xoO 'ApKeciXdou peGiexo, ei pev yir\be 
TTXdxuuvi ejroXepei, dcpiXococpei ttou dpol Kpixi^ TrXeicxou 
dHiujc, ^veKd T€ xf]c eip^vric xauxric. el b" ouk dfvoiljv pev 
icujc xd "ApKeciXdou, xd pevxoi TTXdxuivoc dYvoujv, ibc ii 
(liv auxip dvxeTpaipev eXerX^Tai, 6xi eTroiricev 4vavxia Kau- 
xoc, piixe 6v ^bei TrXrjxxuiv, 6v xe ouk expfiv dxipoxaxa xai 
aicxicxa irepiuppiKUiC, Kai xaOxa ttoXu KdKiov ri xrpocnKei 

KUVl, 

11. TTXrjv biebeiEe fe pfj peYaXoqppocuvr] dirocxopevoc 
xoO ^ApKeciXdou. "Hxoi ydp dYVoia xujv eKeivou <1 beei xujv 
CxujiKUJV ^TToXepoio peYot cxopa TieuKebavoio ’ direxpeii/axo 
dXXt^ eic TTXdxujva. 'AXXd Kai irepi pev xiDv Ztivujvi eic 
TTXdxuJva KaKUJC xe Kai aibr|p(5vu)c oubapujc veoixepicOev- 
xujv eipricexai poi auGic rroxe, edv cpiXococpiac cxoXfiv dYUj* 
pd TTOxe pevxoi dYdYoipi cxoXnv xocauxrjv, xoutou yoOv 
eveKev, ei pr] u7t 6 Tuaibidc 

12 . Tov b’ ouv Zrivujva 6 ’ApKeciXaoc dvxixexvov Kai 
dSioviKov UTidpxovxa Geujpujv, xouc trap' eKeivou dvacpepo- 
pevouc XoYOuc Ka0r)pei Kai oubev ujKvei. 

13. Kai Tiepi pev xujv dXXtuv & ^pepdxnxo eKeivtu, oux* 
ICUJC eirreiv exuj, ei'xe Kai eixov, oubev ebei vOv auxujv 
pviicGfivar x6 be-boYpa xoOxo auxoO TTpiurou eupopevou, 
Kauxd Kai x6 ovopa pXeTTujv euboKipouv ev xaic ’AGiivaic, 
xf]V* KaxaXTiTTXiKrjv 9avxaciav, Txdcr) prixavi^ ^XPH'^o dn" 
auxiiv. "0 b’ ev xlu dcGevecxepuj ujv, fjcuxiav dYUJV, ou buvd- 
pevoc dbiKeicGai, ’ApKeciXdou pev dqpiexo, rroXXd av eirreiv 
^X^v, dXX* ouK r^GeXe, xdxa be pfiXXov dXXujc, Tipoc be xov 
ouKexi dv tujciv dvxa TTXdxujva dcKiapdxei Kai xriv arto 
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Plato, who was no longer among the living, and ridiculed 
him in every possible way, as occurs in public plays, as 
Plato could no longer defend himself, and . as no one 
had any interest to appear as defender for him. (If 
indeed he could have induced) Arcesilaos to undertake 
(?) such a role, then would Zeno have achieved some 
gain from these (tactics), for he would thus have dis- 
tracted Arcesilaos from himself. He knew, indeed, that 
the tyrant Agathocles of Syracuse had employed this 
trick against the Carthaginians. 

14. The Stoics listened to all these polemics with 
amazement, for even at that time their Muse was no friend 
of graceful philosophical disquisitions. By means of 
such, Arcesilaos confuted them convincingly, while 
secretly removing and lopping off (part of their doc- 
trines), and substituting other points. So (?) his op- 
ponents were overcome, overwhelmed by his oratory. 
It was, indeed, agreed by his contemporaries, that no 
word, circumstance, or even the smallest deed, nor even 
its contrary, could hope for approval, if it had not first 
been approved by the (persuasive?) Arcesilaos of Pitane. 
He himself, however, considered nothing true, and 
taught openly that everything was mere talk and verbiage. 

3. The Comic Experience of Lakydes. 

(Also to be found in Diogenes Laertes iv. 59.) 

1. I would like to tell a rich story about Lakydes. He 
was rather miserly, and resembled the proverbial econonu 
ical housekeeper, who enjoys a reputation among the 
people, and who himself opens and closes his store-room. 
He himself selected what he needed, and everything else 
of the kind he did with his own hands, not indeed because 
he thought so highly of moderation, and not out of 
poverty, or lack of slaves, for he had as many of them as 
he desired ; — you may imagine the cause yourself ! 

2. Now I come to the promised story. As he was his 
own manager, he did not consider it necessary to carry 
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dludEric TTOjuireiav irdcav KaT€0opuPei \hc oOt" av toO 

nXdiTuuvoc djiiuvoju^vou, UTrepbiKeiv le auxoO fiXXiu oubevl 
peXov' Eire' peXi^ceiev ’ApKeciXduj, auxoc "je K€pbaveiv diexo 
drroxpenjdpevoc dcp* eauxoO xov ’ApKeciXaov. ToOxo bk ^bei 
Kai 'ATaBoKXea xov CupaKOuciov iroincavxa x6 cocpicpa iixX 
xouc Kapxrjboviouc, 

1 4. Oi CxuuiKol bk UTTiiKOuov dK7r€TrXT]Y^^voi. "A poTca Tdp 
auxoic oub^ x6x€ fjv q)iXoX6TOC oub^ dpxdxic x«piTUJV, vcp 
a)V 6 "ApKeciXaoc xd pfev rrepiKpouuuv, xd be uTroxejuviov, 
fiXXa b* oTTOCKeXiCuuv KaxeTXioxxiCexo auxouc Kal TriOavoc 
fjv. ToiTCxpoOv TTpoc ouc pev dvxAeTev f^xxujpevuDV, ok 
be XeT^v rjv KaxaTreTrXriYP^vojv, bebeiYpevov ttujc xoTc xoxe 
dvGpoJTTOic oTrfipxe pT]bev eivai pfjx" ouv erroc pi^xe ttoGoc 
pnxe epYov ev ppax^> fixpn^^TOV xodvavxiov ocpBfivai 
Txox' dv, €i XI pr| "ApKeciXdtu boKei xu> ITixavaiLu. Tip b* 
dpa oub^v eboKei, oub* arrecpaivexo oubev pciXXov i] priua- 
xiCKia xaOx" eivai Kai 11J690UC 

III, 

1. TTepi bk AoKubou PouXopai xi biTiYncac0ai fibu, ’Hv 
p^v br| AoKubric oiroYXicxpoxepoc kui xiva xpoirov 6 XeYO- 
pevoc oiKOVopiKOC, ouxoc 6 euboKipuiv irapd xoTc ttoXXoTc, 
auxoc pev dvoiYVuc x6 xapeTov, auxoc b" dTroKXeiiuv. Kai 
7rpor]peTxo bk uiv dbeixo xai dXXa xoiauxa ^iroiei irdvxa bi* 
auxoupYiac, ou xi ttou auxdpKCiav dTiaiviuv, oub* dXXuuc 
rrevia xpd)pevoc, oub* arropia bouXiuv, iL y^ uirfipxov boOXoi 
OTTOCoi Youv* xr]v b^ aixiav eEecxiv eiKdEeiv. 

2 . *€yuj b^ 6 uTrecxopriv [x6 fibu] biriY^icopcti. Tapieuuuv 
Ydp auxoc 4auxai, xriv pfev KXeiba Trepicpepeiv dcp* 4auxo0 

Guthrie: Numeaius von Apamea 8 
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the key around with himself ; but, when he had closed up, 
he laid it in a hollow-tablet. Having sealed this with his 
finger-ring, he rolled the ring back through a ‘crack into 
the interior of the house ( ?), so that later, when he again 
wanted to open with the key, he could pull back the ring, 
open again, then seal it up again, and once more throw 
the ring through the key-hole. 

3. The slaves of course observed this sly manoeuvre. 
As often as Lakydes early in the morning took a walk, 
or went anywhere else, they would open (the store-room), 
eat and drink, and carry off as much as their heart 
desired. Then they would again close up, seal the writ- 
ing-tablet with the ring, and then, to the accompaniment 
of hearty laughter and ridicule, they would throw the 
ring back through the key -hole within (the house?). 

4. But as Lakydes left dishes full, and found them 
again empty, he did not know what he should think about 
it. But as he now heard that Arcesilaos was philosophiz- 
ing about the incomprehensibility he suspected that such 
a process had occurred in the matter of the store-room. 
(He went to the school) of Arcesilaos, (and from then 
on) began to philosophise, that one could not see or hear 
anything distinctly or clearly. One day he invited one of 
his acquaintances into his house, and positively asserted 
the doctrine of the reserve of judgment, “I can demon- 
strate this unequivocally, as 1 myself have experienced 
it, and have not merely derived it from other persons/^ 

5. Then he told the whole story, from the beginning, as 
to what had happened to him in his store-room. “Now 
what could Zeno answer to such a demonstrated case of 
the incomprehensibility of presentation?'' “For with my 
own hands I closed up everything, I sealed it, myself, and 
threw the ring within; when however 1 returned and 
opened, I saw the ring within, but not the other things. 
How then should I not rightfully take a distrustful at- 
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ouK i&exo beiv, diroKXeicac be KaxeTiOei juev xauxriv etc xi 
KoiXov YP«MM«Teiov' CTijLiTivdjievoc be baKxuXiuj, xov baKxu- 
Xidv KttxekOXie bid xoO KXeiGpou eciw eic xov oTkov jiieGieic, 
ujc ucxepov, erreibr) TrdXiv 4XGujv dvoiEeie xfj KXeibi, buvrico- 
^evoc dveXdiv xov boKxuXiov auGic pev dTTOKXeieiv, eixa be 
cripaivecGai, eixa b' dvapdXXeiv diricaj TtdXiv ecuj xov boKxu- 
Xiov bid xoO KXeiGpou. 

3. ToOxo ouv x6 cocpov 01 boOXoi Kaxavot^cavxec, ^Treibr) 
TTpdioi AoKubric eic TrepiTraxov f\ ottoi dXXoce, xai auxoi 
dvoiHavxec dv, Kdireixa ujc cqjiciv fjv Gupoc, xd pev qpaTov- 
xec, xd b' ^pmovxec, dXXa be dpdpevoi, eK irepiobou xaOxa 
eTToiouv* drreKXeiov pev, ecripaivovxo be Kai xov boKxuXiov 
TToXXd auxoO KaxayeXdcavxec eic xov oTkov bid xoO 
KXeiGpou iiqpiecav. 

4. ^0 ouv AaKubnc TiXiipii pev KaxaXiirujv, Kevd be eupi- 
CKopevoc xd CKeuri, dTiopaiv xiu Y^TVopeviu, eireibii i^Kouce 
qjiXocoqpeicGai rrapd xuj 'ApKeciXdiu xriv dKaxaXriipiav, ujexo 
xoOxo CKeivo auxiu cupPaiveiv trepi x6 xapeiov. "ApEdpevoc 
xe evGev ^cpiXocoqpei Tiapd xuj ’ApKeciXduj, pribev pi^xe opdv 
pi^xe dKOueiv evap^tc fi ufi^c* Kai iroxe emcTracdpevoc xu)v 
TTpocopiXouvxujv auxiu xiva eic x^v oiKiav, icxupi^exo rrpoc 
auxov uTrepcpuujc, ujc eboKei, xf]v eiroxiiv, Kai ecpn* ToOxo 
pev dvapcpiXeKxov coi exiu qppdcai, auxdc err’ epauxou 
paGujv, OUK dXXou TreipaOeic. 

5 . Kfirreixa dpSdpevoc TrepiriT^ixo xf]v bXriv xoO xapeiou 
cuppficav auxiu TxdGriv. Ti ouv dv, emev, ^xi Ziivujv Xeyoi 
TTpdc ouxiuc opoXoToupevrjv bid irdvxujv qpavepdv poi 4v 
xoicbe dKaxaXrjipiav; "'Oc yd-p direKXeica pev xaTc ^pauxoO 
Xepciv, auxoc b^ 4criprivdpriv, auxoc be dcpfiKa pev eiciu xov 
baKxuXiov, auGic b' eXGiuv dvoiEac, xov pev baKxuXiov opiu 
Ivbov, ou pevxoi Kai xd dXXa, ttujc ou biKaiujc dmcxouv- 

8 ^ 
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titude towards things? For I could not admit that any- 
body came and stole the contents/' 

6. His auditor, who was a mocker, had had considerable 
trouble, while listening to the tale, in reserving his self- 
control. Finally he broke out into loud laughter, and with 
continuous hilarity demonstrated how foolish he had been. 
From that time on Lakydes no more threw his ring within, 
and no more used his store-room as demonstration of the 
incojnprehensibility of presentation; but took up again 
his earlier views, and philosophised along aimlessly. 

7. Now, the slaves were no fools, and (Plato, Sophist. 
266a) not so easy to control. They were like the Getes 
and Dacians, who appear in comedies, and who even in 
Dacian stammer with light scorn. But when they heard 
of the sophisms of the Stoics, or whenever they perhaps 
received a (signal) from some other side, they directly 
made an attempt, and loosened his seals. They some- 
times substituted another seal, and at other times they 
did not affix any, presuming that it would be incompre- 
hensible for Lakydes, one way or another. 

8. Rut Lakydes became angry, finding, on his entrance, 
the writing-tablet sometimes unsealed, or even sealed with 
some other seal. Against their assertions that it had been 
sealed with his own seal, he conducted an exact investi- 
gation, and demonstrated that it was not so. As they 
had to acknowledge the demonstration, they asserted that 
he must then have forgotten to affix the seal. But he in- 
sisted that he remembered it distinctly, having affixed the 
seal, demonstrated it to them in detail, and grievously 
complained of their thus making fun of him; and he 
swore besides. 

9. They however took up his complaints, and took the 
attitude of being ridiculed by him; inasmuch as Lakydes 
was a philosopher, and taught the incomprehensibility {of 
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TUic toTc TTpdTMaciv ?Euj; Ou t^P ToX)Liiictu emeiv 

Toi eXGovra Tivct KXeipai taOxa, uTrdpxovxoc ^vbov xoO ba- 

KTuXlOU. 

6. Kai oc dKoutuv, fjv t«P uppicrnc, ^KbeSdjuevoc to ttov 
djc ecx€v dKoOcai, poXic Kai updiepov ^auxoO Kpaxiliv, direfi- 
pTiEe YcXuDxa Kai pdXa TiXaruv, t^XAv t€ Kai KaTX^^iuJV 
biiiXeTX^v fijna auxoO xr^v KevoboSiav. "Qcxe cKXOxe AaKvibrjc 
dpSdjuevoc ouKexi pev xov baKxuXiov eciu ^vepaXXev, ouKexi 
be xoG xapeioi) expfiro dKaTaXtiipia, dXXd KaxeXdppave xct 
dcpeipeva, Kai pdxriv eireqpiXococpiiKei. 

7. Ou pevxoi dXXd 01 Ttaibec qpopxaKec fjcav Kai ou 
Gdxepa Xtitttoi, 0101 be oi KuupiubiKoi xe Kai f exai Kai AaKoi 
KOK xfic AaKiKfic XaXeiv cxuupuXiiGpac KaxeTXLUxxicpevoi. ^irei 
xe xoic CxuDiKOic xd coqpicpaxa fiKOucav, eixe Kai dXXuuc 
eKpaGovxec, euGu xou xoXpiipaTOC ^ecav Kai TrapeXuovxo 
auToO xfiv ccppayiba, Kai xoxe pev ^xepav dvx' dKeivric 
uTTexiGecav, xoxe be oube otXXrjv, bid x6 oiecGai ^Kewiu 
dKaxdXTiTTxa ^cecGai Kai outuj Kai dXXujc. 

8. ‘0 be eiceXGuiV dcKOTteixo’ dciipavxov b^ x6 Yp«ppa- 
xeTov GeuupJjv, f\ cecripacpevov pev, ccppaYibi b* dXXr], tiYa- 
vdKxer xujv b^ cecripdvGai XeYovxujv, auxoTc yoOv xr^v 
cqppaYiba opficGai xr)V auioO, ^KpipoXoYtiTO dv Kai dTrebei- 
Kvue* XUJV b" f]XTuupevujv x^ d7robei£ei Kai qpapevujv, ei pn 
Ti enecTiv f] cqppaYte, auxdv icoic eTTiXeXficGai Kai pf] cripii- 
vacGar Kai prjv auxoc y^ ?qpn CTipr|vdpevoc pviipoveueiv 
Kai driebeiKVue Kai Tiepiijei xuj Xoyiu Kai dbeivoXoYeixo Tipoc 
auTOuc oiopevoc ixaiCecGai Kai Trpociupvuev. 

g. Oi be uTToXapdvxec xdc TrpocpoXdc ^Keivou, auxoi Y€ 
i&ovTO utt’ auxoO rraiCecGai* direi cocpiu ye dvxi bebdxGai 
xip AaKubij eTvai dboSdcxuj, oicxe Kai dpvripoveuxui’ pvTipriv 
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presentation'), he must simply be unable to remember it; 
for memory was a sort of presentation, as they had heard 
him himself lately asserting in a discussion with a friend. 

lO. As now Lakydes had confuted their attacks, and 
brought up (counter-arguments), that did not agree with 
the teachings of the Academicians, they went to a certain 
Stoic, and learned by heart responses thereto ; and starting 
with this, they developed their arguments before him, and 
became his rivals as academic disputants. If, however, 
he accused the Stoics, then his slaves would oppose 
his complaints by appealing, not without a certain scorn, 
to the incomprehensibility of presentation, 

IT. They thus carried on arguments and counter-argu- 
ments, till nothing remained whole? (there remained no 
further object to light about?), not a pot, nor its con- 
tents, nor any utensil suitable for a house. 

12. I"or a long while Lakydes was in distress, seeing 
that there was no help for him in his own doctrines. 
But judging that soon his whole house-hold would break 
up, if he did not control the slaves, he fell into helpless 
despair, crying alas! and zuoe is me! and by the Gods, and 
all other such senseless expressions that are resorted to 
in extremities ( ?) ; all this was uttered with cries as 
confirmation (?). 

13. At last, forced into a wordy argument with his 
house-hold of slaves, he did, indeed, confute the Stoic 
doctrines to his slaves; but as the slaves then (turned 
around, and) advanced the arguments of the Academi- 
cians in order to obviate any further difficulties, he himself 
remained at home and guarded his own store-room. But 
as his utility was thus impaired ( ?), he finally discovered 
the source of his woes, and expressed it thus : “Cfiildren 
( ?), in the school we argue about things in this manner; 
but it is different in life V 

(Paragraphs 14 and 15 seem to have been shortened 
by Eusebius from Numenius. Thedinga.) 
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iroip eivai boHav ?vaYXOC toOv toO xpovou eqpacav dKoOcai 
TaOia auToO^TTpoc touc qpiXouc, 

10. ToG be dvacTpeqpovTOc auroTc xdc eTrixeip^ceic xai 
XeTOVTOC oGk *AKabTipaiKd, auxoi qpoixujvxec eic Cxudikoiv 
xivoc xd XeKxea eauxoic dvepdvGavov xdKeiGev dpSduevoi 
dvxecocpicxeuov Kai rjcav dvxixexvoi KXeTTxai 'AKabrjiiiaiKOu 
'0 be CxtuiKoic eveKdXei* oi iraibec be xd eTKXqpaxa 
TcapeXuov aGxuj utto dKaxaXT]ipiac, ouk dveu xmGacjiuiv 

XIVUJV. 

11. AiaxpiPai ouv t^cav Trdvxujv ^Kei Kai Xofoi Kai dvxi- 
XoYiai, Kai ev oub^v ev xiG peaij KaxeXeiirexo, ouk 

ou xOuv ev dYY^i^l^ xiGepevuJV, oux Sea eic oiKiac KaxacKeunv 
aXX* ecxi cuvxeXf]. 

12. Kai 6 AaKubr^c xeujc pev iiiropei, ptire XucixeXoucav 
4 auxuj Geujpdiv xf]V xoic eauxoG boYpcxci poi^Geiav, eixe pf) 
eSeXefXoij Tidvxa dvaxpeqiecGai eauxiij boKUJV, ireciJuv eic 
xdp]]xctvov, xouc Y^itovac eKCKpdY^i Kai xouc Geouc* xai 
iou tou, Kai epeO epeO, Kai vf] xouc Geouc Kai vn xdc Gedc, 
dXXai xe ocai ev dmcxiaic beivoXoYoupevujv eiciv dxexvoi 
TTicxeic, xaOxa rrdvxa eXcYcxo porj Kai dEiOTTicxia. 

13. TeXeuxujv be ^irei pdxriv eixev dvxiXeYopevT^v ^7 t\ 
xr,c oiKiac, auxoc p^tv av bnirouGev ecxuuiKeuexo irpoc xouc 
naibac, xujv ixaibiuv b^ xd 'AKabripai'Kd icxupiCopevtuv, iva 
priK^xi, irpaYpaxa e'xoi, oiKOupdc rjv cpiXoc xou xapeiou 
TtpoKaGiipevoc. Oubev b^ eic oubev ibqpeXOuv, uiribopevoc 
01 xd coqpdv auxuj epxcxai, dTrcKaXuipaxo. ’'AXXtuc, eq)ri, 
xaOxa, iL rraibec, ev xaic biaxpipaic XeYtxai npTv, dXXujc 
bt Jilipev. 
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14. So much about Lakydes. He had numerous audi- 
tors, among whom Aristippus of Cyrene was prominent. 
The direction of the Academy was, after him, taken over 
by Evander and his successors. 

15. After the latter, Carneades took over the school, 
and founded the Third Academy. Pie made use of the 
same method as Arcesilaos ; for he also followed out the 
principle of arguments on both sides, and confuted every- 
thing that was taught by any one else. From Arcesilaos he 
differed only in the (doctrine of the) reserve of judgment, 
asserting that is was humanly impossible to refrain from 
judgment about all things. He also made a distinction 
between the Unclear, and the Incomprehensible; although 
everything was incomprehensible, yet not everything was 
unclear. 

He busied himself also with the Stoic teachings, and 
his reputation increased through his polemic with them, 
for he did not seek the truth, but only what seemed 
plausible to the majority. This infuriated the Stoics ex- 
ceedingly. About him Numenius writes as follows: 

4. Carneades Follows Arcesilaos. 

When Carneades took over the Academy, it seems to 
have been his duty, to j)reserve and distinguish carefully 
what of Plato's teachings had remained unchanged, and 
what had been changed. But about that he cared nothing, 
but and for better or worse restored the condition of 
things in the time of Arcesilaos; and thus he renewed 
contentions for a long period. 

5. Carneades as Con.scienceless Sophist.. 

2. He remodeled the Tradition (bringing to it new 
things, and removing old ?) ; scintillating in contention he 
united contradictions and over-refinements; he denied, 
and assented, and disputed for and against. When he 
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14. (TaOra xai rrepi Aaxubou. Toutou tivovtoi 
dKoucToi TToJiXoi, a»v elc iiv bia(pavf)c 6 KuprivaToc ’Apicxm- 
noc. 'Ek TtdvTUJV b’ autoO tviupipiuv Tf)v cxoXrjv autoO 
biebeHaxo Euavbpoc xa'i o! pexd xoOxov. 

15. Me0’ ouc Kapvedbnc uixobeHciinevoc xriv biaxpipfjv 
xpiXT^v cuvecxricaxo ’Axabripiav. Aofuuv pev oviv 
dxpiicaxo ^ KOI 6 'ApKeciXaoc' xai yap auxoc ^Trex^beuc 
xfiv eic 4Kdx€pa 4ixixeipnciv, xai xrdvxa dvecxeua^e xct uit 6 
Tuiv dXXujv XeTopeva' povip be 4v xili ixepi xfic dnoxfic Xoxiu 
TTpoc auxov bie'cxr), q)dc dbuvaxov eivm av9pu)Ttov ovxa 
Tiepl dTtdvxujv ^irexeiv' biaq)opdv be eivai db^Xoi) xal OKOxa- 
Xhttxou, Ktti xrdvxa pev eivai dKaxdXtixrxa, ou xrdvxa b4 
dbriXa. Mexeixe be ouxoc xal xrbv CxeuiKoiv XoTtuv, xrpdc 
oOc xai epicxiKeuc kxdpevoc 4xTi xrXe'ov xjdHtiOii, xoO qpaivo- 
pevou xoTc xroXXoic xxiBavoO, dXX’ ou xnc dXr|0eiac cxoxa- 
Zdpevoc. "O0ev xai xxoXXfiv xrapecxe xoic CxuuiKoic dnbiav. 
rpdq)ei b’ ouv xai 6 Noupiivioc xrepi auxoO xaOxa.) 

IV. 

Kapvedbric be ^KbeHdpevoc xxap’ ‘Htxicivou, xpeujv rpuXd- 
Eai 6ca dxivrixa xai oca xeKivtip^va iiv, xouxou pev npe’Xei, 
eic b’ ’ApxeciXaov, eix’ ouv dpeivu) eixe xai qpauXdxepa f^v, 
dxxaveveTxujv bid paxpou xrjv pdxx^v dvev4aZe. 

V. 

2. •Hte b’ ouv xal ouxoc xai dxrerpepev, dvxiXoTiac xe xai 
cxpocpdc XexTxoXoYouc cuveqiepe xf) pdxi^ xtoixiXXujv, 4EapvTi- 
TiKoc xe xai xaxacpaxixdc xe xdpq)oxepuj0ev dvxiXoYixdc 
eixe xrou ebei xi xai 0aOpa dxdvxujv Xotujv, ^EnT^ipexo Xdppoc 
olov xxoxapdc ^ouibtic [cq)obptI)c ^euiv], navra KaxaxxipxtXdc 
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needed potent words, he roared like a rushing stream, in - 
undating everything on both sides. By his howling he 
assaulted and deafened his hearers. 

3. Although he deceived all, he himself was never de- 
ceived ; — which was not the case with Arcesilaos. When 
Arcesilaos by his magic threw a spell over his auditors 
and fellow corybants, he never noticed that he deceived 
himself first, holding as true ( ?) what he had said, by 
the complete abrogation of all things. 

4. Carneades was still worse than Arcesilaos, for he 
did not moderate at all (the doctrine of “incomprehensi- 
bility”) until he had paralyzed ( ?) his auditors ( ?) 
through his affirmative and negative imaginations (about 
the Life or the Not-life of Being?). 

5. Like the wild animals, who give a little ground, only 
to rush the more furiously on to the lances of the hunters, 
he thought that because of some acknowledgment (from 
an interlocutor) he could attack (him) all the more 
violently. Whenever he had attained his object, he 
cared no more about his former assertions; and he did 
this from principle. 

6. For he thus acknowledged that the Truth and Error 
was contained in the (mentioned) things, making out 
as if he wished to further the investigation in company 
with others, like an experienced wrestler he would give 
the investigation a master-grip and from there on he had 
the upper hand. For although he ascribed affirmative 
and negative arguments to the influence of Probability, 
nevertheless he insisted that neither of the two could be ' 
grasped with certainty. He thus showed himself a still 
more cunning robber (or plagiarizer) hnd imposter 
(than Arcesilaos?). 

7. He would class together something that was true, 
and something similar that was false ( ?) (which was 
similar only in external appearance ( ?) ) ; he would then 
equate them, and would not admit that the one presenta- 
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TCt Ti^b€ Ktti TdK€i0i, Kai eiceTTiTTTe Kai cuvecupe touc dKOu- 

OVTttC bid Oopupou. 

3 . toitapoOv dTidTUJv touc dXXouc aurdc epevev dveSa- 
TidTriTOC, 6 pri Trpocfiv tuj ^ApKeciXduj. ’Gkcivoc fdp ircpiepxo- 
pevoc if} cpappdEci touc cuYKopupavTiuuvTac, eXaGcv ^auTOV 
TTpoiTOV € 5 r| 7 TaTr]Kdjc pf] rjc0fic0ai, TreTieicOai b' dXr|0fi eivai 
& XcT^i Tnc dTTaSaTidvTaiv dvaipeceuuc 

4 . Kqkov be rjv av kokiu erravaKeipevov, 6 Kapvedbric tiu 
*A pKeciXduj, pf] xoi^dcac ti cpiKpov, uqp’ ou ouk dirpaKTOi 
epeXXov ^cecOai, koto toc dird toO Tn0avoO Xeyopevac auTtu 
GcTiKdc T€ KOI dpvrjTiKdc qpavTQciac, toO eivai Tobe ti Cujov, 
f| pn ^ujov eivai. 

5. Touto ouv uTraveic, ujcrrep 01 dvaxdZ!ovTec Gfjpec piaio- 
Tcpov KOI pfiXXov ^auTOuc leiciv eic Tdc aixpdc, koutoc ev- 
boijc buvaTU)Tepov erreXGeiv. 'Girei te uirocTairi Te koX eu 
Tuxoi, TTiviKauTa fibri kui ou TtpoubebeKTO ^kujv i^peXei Kai 
ouK epepvriTO. 

6. To T«P dXrjGec te Kai to ipeuboc ev toic TrpdYpctciv 
dvEivai cuTX^P^v, OucTTEp EuvEpYaZ^opevoc ttic IriTi^ceujc, 
TpoTTUj iraXaiCToO beivoO Xapr]v bouc ttepieyiTVcto ^vGev. 
KOTd Tdp Tr]v ToO iriGavoO poTrfjv ekotepov Trapacxwv, oube- 
TEpov EiTTE pEpaiujc KaTaXappdvEcGai. ’Hv to^JV XijCTrjC Kai 
TOTIC COCpuUTEpOC. 

7 . TTapaXaPiuv ydp dXriGeT pev opoiov ipeOboc, KaTaXr|- 
TTTiKfi *bE qpavTacia KaTaXiiirTov bpoiov, Kai dTaxiuv eic 
Tdc icac, OUK eiacEV oute to dXi^Gec eivai oute to ipeOboc 
f\ ou pfiXXoV TO ETEpOV TOO ETEpOU, fj pfiXXoV dlTO TOO 
TTiGavoO. 
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tion was truer or more false than the other, or that the 
one was more credible than the other. 

8. So dream-fancies were equated with dream-fancies, 
because false presentations are similar to the true ones, 
just as the appearance of a waxen egg is similar to the 
appearance of a genuine egg. 

9. Further evils result from this philosophy, for in his 
oratory Carneades certainly was a misleader of souls, 
and a kidnapper of men. Secretly a thief, he was publicly 
a pirate, wlio robbed the best prepared by cunning or 
violence. 

10. Victory was achieved for every thought of Car- 
neades, and none others were recognised, for his op- 
ponents were less skillful in oratory. 

11. Antipater, his contemporary, wished to indite a 
controversial treatise against him. Although he was 
present daily at the discussions of Carneades, he never 
said anything publicly, neither in the school, nor on the 
walks. He allowed no sound to escape him, and no one 
heard a single syllable from him. In his retreat, however, 
he composed treatises against (Carneades), and left 
to his heirs books, which can neither accomplish any- 
thing now, any more than they had been able to ac- 
complish anything contemporaneously against a man like 
Carneades, who occupied so high a place in the esteem of 
his contemporaries. 

12. Although Carneades ( ?) publicly confused every- 
thing, on account of the Stoic passion for contention, he 
nevertheless made a veridical confession to his pupils, in 
which he taught the same thing as others. 

6. Why Mentor Opposed Carneades. 

At first Mentor was a disciple of Carneades, but did 
not become his successor. When Carneades, while alive, 
caught him in intimate relations with his own concubine, 
he did not consider it an optical illusion, and did not take 
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■ 8. ’Hv ouv oveipara dvTi dveipdrijuv, bict t6 6juioittC 9av- 
Taciac dXr)0eciv eivai idc ipeubeic, ujc dird ujoG Krjpivou 
Ttpoc TO dXriOivov u)6v. 

Q. Cove'paivev ouv rd KOKd koi TiXeiiu. Kai pevTOi Xetiov 
6 Kapved6r}c eipuxaTd)T^i Kai iivbpaTrobiCeTO. ’Hv bfe kXe- 
7 TTU)V pev dcpavric, cpaivopevoc be Xrjcxtic, aipOuv kqi boXtji 
Ktti pia Touc Ktti Trdvu cqpobpa TiapecKeuacpevouc. 

10. TTfica YoOv Kapvedbou bidvoia ^vka, xai oubepia 
fjTicouv dXXujc* eTiei Kai oic TrpoceTtoXepei fjcav eiTreiv dbu- 
vaTuiiepoi. 

11. "AvTiTraTpoc youv 6 kot* auxov T^vopevoc ^peXXe 
p^v dToJvioiv XI YpOL^P^iv, Ttpoc b* ouv xouc dtro Kapvedbou 
Ka0’ fipepav dTxoqpepopevoc Xoyouc ou xroxe ebripocieucev 
ouK ev xaTc biaxpipatc, ouk ev xoTc Ttepmdxoic, oub^ eTrrev 
oube ecp0eYSaxo, oub' nKOuce xic auxou, qpaciv, oub^ YpO' 
dvxiYpctqpdc be eTtavexeivexo Kai Ywviav Xa^iuv PipXia Kaxe- 
XiTte yP«M^«c xoTc ucxepov, ouxe vuv buvdpeva, Kai xoxe fjv 
dbuvaxuuxepa rrpoc ouxuuc dvbpa utteppeYav qpavevxa Kai 
KaxaboSavxa eivai xoic xoxe dvGpiuTroic xov Kapvedbr|v. 

12 . "Opujc be', Kaixoi Kauxoc utto xnc Cxudiktic qpiXovei- 
Kiac eic x6 qpavepov kukujv, Ttpoc yc touc 4auxo0 4xaipouc 
bi' drroppiixujv ujpoXoYei xe Kai iiXriGeue Kai dTteqpaixexo & 

^K&v dXXoc xujv ^Ttixuxdvxujv. 


VI. 

• Kapvedbou be Y^vexai Yvujpipoc Mevxiup p4v Ttpulxov, ou 
pr]v bidboxoc* dXX' 4xi Cujv Kapvedbr|c erri ixaXXaKq poixdv 
eupujv, oux UTTO Tri0avfic 9 avxaciac, oub* ujc pf^ KaxeiXt]- 
q)uuc, ibc bk pdXicxa Tticxeuiuv xq oipei Kai KaxaXapujv Trap- 
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refuge in his doctrine of the incomprehensibility of presen- 
tation, but without more ado confided in the appearance 
presented to his eyes, and banished him out of his school. 
Mentor then fell away from Carncades, philosophised 
against him, and became his opponent, convicting of error 
his doctrine of Incomprehensibility. 

7. Carneades as Mystic, who Secretly Taught 
Truth. 

Carneades, who philosophised in contradictory manner, 
adorned himself with lies, and hid the truth among them. 
He used lies as a curtain, behind which he doled out 
sparingly the truth. He resembled those plants whose 
empty portion swims on the surface of the water, and 
even projects, while the serviceable lower portion is out 
of sight. 

8. Schism of Philo, and Foundation of the New 

Ac^H)EMY. 

1. This Philo (of Larissa), as soon as he had taken 
over the school, was overcome with joy, and thankfully 
cared for the school. He broadened out the teachings of 
Kleitomachus, and against the Stoics he ''armed himself* 
with the coruscating sword/’ 

2. But with the passage of time, as a result of habit, 
as the doctrine of the reserve of judgment had lost its 
force, he allowed himself to be misled by the clearness and 
unanimity of circumstances, and changed his course 
of life. As he attributed great importance to the faculty 
of judgment, he desired nothing better than to meet 
opponents who would be willing to oppose him, so that it 
might not appear that he was hitting them in the back, and 
desired to run away. 

3. Antiochus (of Ascalon), an auditor of Philo, 
founded a new Fourth Academy. He associated with 
himself the Stoic Mnesarchus, taught the opposite of what 
had been taught by his teacher Philo, and introduced 
into the Academy a mass of strange doctrines. 
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■r]TncaTO Tf]c biarpipnc. '0 be dTrocidc dvrecocpicxeue Kai 
dvTiT.exvoc ^v, eXeTX^v auroO Tf]v iv toic Xotoic dKaxa- 
XriH^iav. 

VIL 

'0 be Kapvedbr)C oiov dvrecxpappeva cpiXococpuiv xotc 
ipeucpaciv eKaXXuuTriZlexo Kai utt* aiiioic xd dXrjOfi TiqpdviCe. 
TTapa7Texdc)Liaciv oOv expfixo xoTc i|jeucpaci Kai nXi^Beuev 
evbov XavGdvujv KairiiXiKiixepov. ^'ETracxev ouv irdOripa 
ocTrpiuDV, ujv xd pev Kevd eTriTroXdZei xe xuj ubaxi Kai unep- 
exei, xd auxuiv ecxi kuxuj Kai dv dqpavei. 

— VlII. 

1. ‘0 be OiXoiv dpa ouxoc, dpxi pev eKbe^dpevoc xf)v 
biaxpippv iJTro xctppovfic eEeTTerrXTiKxo, Kai xdpiv dnobibouc 
eBepdTTeue, Kai xd beboTpeva xu) KXeixopdxtu Y\vlt Kai xoic 
CxiuiKoic 'eKopuccexo vuupoTri x^j^XKiI)’. 

2 . ‘Qc be TTpoiovxoc pev xoO xpovou. eEixpXou b’ uno 
cuvr]0€iac oucnc auxojv xfic exfoxiic, oubev pev Kaxd xd auxd 
^auxip evdei, r] be xujv rraOripdxujv auxov dvecxpeqpev evdp- 
Yeid xe Kai opoXoTia, ttoXXiiv bfix’ exujv i^brj xr]V biaic0r]civ 
uTiepeTTeGupei eu ic0'* oxi xujv eXeTSovxuuv xux^iv, iva pf) 
eboKei pexd vOuxa paXubv auxoc 4 kujv qpeuYeiv. 

3 . <I)iXu)Voc be Y^vexai dKOucxrjc 'Avxioxoc, 4xepac dpSac 
^AKabi'ipiac. Mvricdpxpj YoOv xiu CxujiKip cxoXdcac evavxia 
<t>iXu)vi tOu KaGrjYBTri ecppov^ce, pupia xe Seva TTpocf\vjje x^ 
"AKabr|pi(jt. 




1Klumeniu6 

Kllorks anb ^IDessage 


CHAPTER I. 

Why Was Numenius ^‘Father of Neoplatonism?’* 

The title of “Father of Neoplatonism” is generally 
conceded to Ammonius Sakkas. It should therefore 
not be applied to Numenius without some demonstra- 
tion that Numenius is worthier of it than Ammonius 
Sakkas. 


1. NEGATIVE GROUNDS. 

First, this title is usually conceded to Ammonius be- 
cause of the claims made in his behalf that he discovered 
the agreement of Plato and Aristotle. This achieve- 
ment, however, would justify the title of eclecticist, 
rather than that 'of founding a new philosophy such as 
Neoplatonism. Eclectic philosophers, for the matter 
of tl^at, were common. Antiochus of Ascalon was said 
to, have united the views of the Academy and the Porch. 
Philo Judaeus had interpreted the Hebrew scriptures 
through Greek philosophy. Numenius considered that 
Plato harmonized with Pythagoras, ‘ and, as Dicaear- 
chus later taught, that Plato had combined the teach- 
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ings of Socrates with those of Pythagoras.* He identi- 
fied the Ideas of Plato with the numbers of Pythagoras.* 

Second, Ammonius is said to have been the teacher 
of Plotinos; but the influence of Numenius can hardly 
have been of less importance. For we know that the 
writings of Numenius were read in the school of 
Plotinos;* and so close was the agreement that, among 
others, Trypho publicly accused Plotinos of basing his 
teachings on those of Numenius, and of strutting 
around in his feathers.® That such misunderstandings 
were not impossible appears from the fact that Plotinos 
was in the habit of putting out his writings anony- 
mously.* Porphyry acknowledges that they contained 
hidden statements of Stoics and Peripaticians.* Amelius 
had to defend him from the open charge that he was 
a plagiarizer, “and passed off the writings of others 
as his own.”* This is specially significant in connec- 
tion with the Escoreal manuscript, where something 
of that very kind has occurred: the name of Plotinos 
was erased, and that of Numenius written in. Did 
the scribe who did so have any reason for that action ? 
Had there been no reason, would he have picked out 
a name so uncommon as that of Numenius? So 
general, Indeed, was this opinion, that Amelius was 
forced to write a long dissertation on the differences 
between Numenius and Plotinos. Elsewhere we shall 
study this subject in greater detail, showing that those 
assertions were not entirely unjustified. 

2. POSITIVE GROUNDS. 

Ammonius Sakkas did indeed write sentences which 
were authoritative in the school of Plotinos; but they 
have been lost. He is hardly quoted by any writer, 
and we know him only at second-hand, through hear- 
say. The fragments of Ammonius from Nemesius are 
not entirely certain. Even Plotinos does not mention 
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him in his writings. So it would be difticult to con- 
sider hiiji a world-figure. 

How different is the case with Numenius, whose 
writings were indeed likewise lost, but who was quoted 
by Pagan and Christian; on the one hand, by Por- 
phyry, Jamblichus, Proclus, Nemesius, Chalcidius, 
Olympiodorus, Aeneas of Gaza, and Johannes Philo- 
ponus; on the other, by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
and Eusebius of Nicomedia. The seal of authoritative- 
ness is impressed on him by recognition in the History 
of the Philosophers by Diogenes Laertes, in the literary 
pastels of Macrobius, and in the classic anthology of 
Stobaeus. Although, indeed, in the writings of 
Clement we find only a single fragment (13) literally, 
yet we find many approximations, or references.* 
Origen, however, acknowledges he read Numenius’s 
writings thoroughly, which indeed is witnessed to 
by Eusebius.^^ Tertullian does not quote Numenius, 
but he also relates the simile of the Logos as cosmic 
Pilot.^* In this way Numenius achieved immortality 
through friend and foe. 

3. WHAT THE WORD “NEOPLATONISM” MEANS. 

The name “Father of Neoplatonism" really has 
nothing to do with any eclectic movement which might 
have operated to heal the bitter Greek feuds. On the 
contrary, common sense would read into it an attempt 
to found a new school, on the basis of restoration of 
the genuine Plato. In this respect Ammonius did 
absolutely nothing, while this was the chief purpose of 
Numenius, who wrote his “History of the Platonic 
Succession” in order to show (1), how far the latter 
Platonists had strayed from their master; (2), how 
abortive these newer developments were; (3), that 
Plato himself was unwittingly the cause of these diver- 
gences; (4), what the “genuine Plato” had believed; 
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(5), with indications how to return thither. Moreover, 
Numenius continually expresses reverence and bold 
loyalty^® to Plato, who, as he insisted, had collected 
the best of the best (Socrates and Pythagoras), This 
Numenius offers to his readers and pupils. This must 
surely be the chief justification of such a title as “Father 
of Neoplatonism;” and it is also the reason why such 
a title could not yet apply to Philo. Even if the latter 
taught that Platonism was the representative philos- 
ophy, still to him it was no more than an interpretation 
of Hebrew scriptures, to which he demanded ultimate 
loyalty. To Numenius alone, therefore, can we allow 
this title. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Life and Significance. 

1. EPOCH. 

To the best of our knowledge the activities of Nu- 
menius probably fall under Marcus Aurelius’ accord- 
ing to Chaignet. He is quoted by Clement of Alex- 
andria;^ and as the latter probably employed popular 
anthologies,^ probably twenty years will not be too 
much of an interval to assume between the two. 

2. GREEK EDUCATION. 

Numenius could, possibly, have acquired his Greek 
education at Alexandria, in Egypt. This is barely pos- 
sible, but not probable, in view of his initiation into the 
Eleusinian mysteries, “ his thorough knowledge of, love 
to, and reverence for Plato, even quoting a liberal pas- 
sage literally;'* his bitter enmity towards unfaithful Aca- 
demicians, and his minute acquaintance with the 
trifling details of their peculiarities. He could in- 
deed have derived much from such books as the “Es- 
says” of Diokles of Knidos®; but hardly the details 
which do not even appear in the version of Dioeenes 
Laertes. He reveals intimate acquaintance with the 
tricks of the trade of wrestlers; and this would ,2,eem 
rathir Greek than Egyptian. He uses all the myths 
of the Greek world.'^ He knows Heraklitus® and The- 
ognis; Homer is mentioned as “the poet,”” and 
must be interpreted allegorically.’” He knows the story 
of Kephisodorus,” and of Agathocles.’^ All this might 
indeed be explained without a trip to Athens, which 
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after all would not have been so very unusual ; but the 
trip seems an inevitable conclusion, in view of the 
Eleusinian initiation. If then we assume this, we can 
imagine his visit to the Academy, how he must have 
raged at the unworthy successors of Plato, just as Luther 
fumed in Rome. Indeed, such an experience might 
have been the inspiration for his History of the Platonic 
Succession. 

3. EGYPTIAN TRIP. 

He seems to have known (would this have been pos- 
sible without an initiation.^) the Serapistic mys- 
teries,^® and he relates the Egyptian myth of the sunset. 
It is the names of the Egyptian opponents of Moses 
that he has handed down to posterity. The doctrine 
of metempsychosis, even if Platonic,^® is by him 
interpreted literally, and this would agree with the 
Egyptian worship of animals here current; besides. 
Basilides is witness that metempsychosis was popular 
here in Alexandria. Ever since the dawn of historv 
had triads of divinities*® been worshiped. Here might 
he have learned all his Hebrew references from friends 
of Philo, and according to the assumption of Ueberweg 
and Zeller, he might have become acquainted with the 
Valentinians.*'^ It was here that Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen quoted him, that he was studied b}'^ 
Amelius, Plotinos, Porphyry, and others. If we are 
to judge from his anonymous allegorical use of a legend 
about Jesus,*® he might have been in the habit of 
making anonymous references, in which case we might 
discover one*® to the veiled image of Truth at Sais. 
References to the common Nile-inundations®® and two 
to the lotus-plant®* seem pretty certain. The “{jom- 
peia” of ii. 13 might refer to the solemn festal Isiac 
processions. Everything, therefore, points to Egypt, 
preferably Alexandria. 

Such Egyptian traits of Numenius can be recognized 
still more clearly when we consult a book such as the 
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Mysteres Egyptiens, of A. Morel.*^ Here we find 
again the water full of life-germs.^* God is a triad*'* of 
nous,*® logos*® and pneuma.*^ The Demiurge idea 
is well worked out.** Here we find Providence.*® 
Here we find the divine bark*® and the passage of 
souls through animal bodies.** Plotinos himself spoke 
of Isiac mysteries,** so that Egyptian traits in Nume- 
nius would not be unusual or improbable. 

Probably he returned to Apamea to close his life, 
for it was Amelius of Apamea who copied out all his 
writings, and learned them by heart, and who must 
no doubt have inherited them as a precious deposit. 

4. INTERNATIONALITY. 

Numenius was a man of the world; he was not 
limited to Greek and Egyptian mysteries, but talked 
familiarly of the myths of Brahmins and Magi. It is, 
however, his knowledge and use of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures which distinguished him from other Greek phil- 
osophers. He refers to Moses simply as “the prophet,*® 
exactly as for him Homer is “the” poet. Plato is de- 
scribed as a Greek Moses. When we leave aside the 
Platonic references, the Hebrew quotations remain the 
most frequent.** It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Origen testifies about him:*® “Than Celsus, how 
much more unpartisan or impartial is Numenius the 
Pythagorean, who has demonstrated in many ways 
that he was a remarkable individual; who examined 
still other opinions (besides the Hebrew?), and who 
gathered what to him seemed true out of many 
sources.” 


. 5. WORKS- OF NUMENIUS. 

i. On the Good.*® This consisted of six books, 
imitating the dialogue-form of Plato. This was his 
chief work. 2. About the Mystery-teachings of Plato.*’^ 
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It probably treated of Eleusinian myths.^'* The Initiate, 
or the Hoopoe, the famous Bird of Divination.®® 4. 
About the Indestructibility or Incorruptibility of the 
Soul.^® This demonstrated his interest in psychology. 
5. About Space.^^ 6. About Numbers.'*® To a 
Pythagorean the numbers were as sacred as the Ideas 
were to a Platonist. That must have been why 
Numenius identified them. 


6. COMPANIONS OF NUMENIUS. 

Numenius was sufficiently important to have made 
pupils and followers,*® and friends or companions;** 
among them was Kronius,*® Harpokration,*® and 
Boethos.*^ Theodor of Asine is said to have been 
entirely inspired by him.*® But the most important 
among these must have been Amelius,*® who was so 
bound up with Numenius that Jamblichus wrote an 
attack against both,®® and that Proclus could not dis- 
tinguish them. From Porphyry, we learn that Amelius 
was born in the home of Numenius,®* that from the 
same place he adopted as son Hostilianus Hesychius, 
and returned thither, when sent away by Plotinos.®® 
He had “written, gathered, and mostly learned by 
heart almost all the books of Numenius.” Proclus 
would have been surprised if Porphyry diverged from 
Numenius in any point.®® 


7. PERSONALITY. 

That so remarkable a man as Numenius left to his- 
tory "no traces of the events of his life, makes it prooable 
that he led a very quiet and modest existence. The 
traces of his character indicate the same. He was very 
humanly interested in dogs,®* wild animals,®® in 
hunting,®® in eggs,®* and in fishes.®® Even as a 
joke, he hoped never to have leisure enough to 
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desist from philosophy.®® He refrains purposely from 
saying anything irreverent about the elder writers.®® 
He also demands all reverence for Plato, and him- 
self shows it.®^ Towards the Divinity he is ever most 
worshipful.®® At the beginning of a particularly diffi- 
cult investigation, like Plato and Plotinos, he invokes 
the aid of the Divinity.®* 

8. FAMILIAR LANGUAGE. 

Numenius interests us also, because he employs a 
well-known language. He considers his Divinity as a 
single unity comprising three divinities. He speaks 
of a “standing God”;®^ of salvation;®® of a parable 
of the Sower;®® of “all in all”;®^ of predestination,®* 
which however is to be interpreted as a determination 
of the fate through the formation of the normalizing 
Ideas. Uzener’s proposal to read “suntetamenois” in- 
stead of “suntetagmenois” has no support in the 
sources, which here agree. This is a pity, as it would 
make a very acceptable reading. He speaks of a single 
eternal salvation which broods over all,®® of a flaw 
in sacrifices or means of atonement ;''® and finally of 
immortality.'^^ He says even that one phase of the 
divinities^® is consubstantial with another.'^® Numenius 
thus speaks our own religious language. 

9. AS POET. 

The art of poetry does not consist merely in versi- 
fication, as is testified by the libraries of forgotten 
rhymesters, while many poetical masterpieceroF the 
world are written in prose. Neither do mere quota- 
tions rescue a poet from oblivion; and yet acquaintance 
and intimate use of the classic sources of inspiration 
are really at least one element of poetic achievement; 
this we find in Numenius, who quotes Homer and Plato 
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freely. But may not poetic quality be defined as that 
which is memorable ? For instance, when we think of 
Plato, we think inevitably of two immortal similes, the 
relations of body and soul illustrated by the relations 
between horse and driver, and his teaching of the Ideas, 
as illustrated by the simile of the cave. When we think 
of Plotinos, the relation between the incarnated soul 
to the body is illustrated by the simile of the man who 
stands up in a foot-bath. Numenius fetters our fancy 
when he describes the world-directing divinity as a 
pilot, safely steering the world-ship entrusted to. him 
by raising his eyes to find his way through the starry 
vault above him. Still more original is his representa- 
tion of the flight of the soul to ecstatic harmonv in the 
form of a boat which till the last moment is hidden 
by the waves. The simile of the Sower is immortal,^* 
also that of the central sun of existence.'^^ 


10. NUMENIUS AS HUMORIST. 

Nevertheless, neither mere brilliancy nor poetic dis- 
position are likely to make any one dear to humanity 
in general, perhaps it is necessary to possess that which 
makes the whole world kin: humor. Numenius was 
no Palinurus or Thales, who, because of looking at 
the stars fell into the ocean or into a well. No one 
was more than he able or disposed to describe philos- 
ophic problems in comic form. He was not afraid to 
injure the truths which might be contained in his philos- 
ophy by exposing to ridicule its weaknesses, or those of 
its exm^nents. Of malice, however, he had none, and 
in the ridicule which he heaps on Lakydes betrays 
only keen knowledge and understanding of human 
nature, and desire to polish the rough diamonds so that 
they might shine. In it we see no more than all that 
is genuine or praiseworthy in the maxim “laugh, and 
the world laughs with you.” 
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It is still to-day interesting to follow the practical 
refutation ,of the silly theories of a Lakydes, or of 
Carheades, for the reserve of judgment and the incom- 
prehensibility of apperception are not without their 
modern exponents: men who call black white, and white 
black, but who keep their eye on the main chance ir- 
respective thereof. For such people, the only cor- 
rective is humor; if they lack that, then Indeed are they 
in a hopeless case. But maybe the humor of Numenius, 
which is out of harm’s way, may pierce their epidermis. 

11, NUMENIUS AS THINKER. 

However, the personality of Numenius is not our 
chief interest. He is also a thinker, as may be seen 
from the following quotation from Ueberweg.'^® 
"Philo, of Alexandria, the Jew, had introduced the 
distinction between God and his world-building forces, 
which latter together constituted the divine Logos; Plu- 
. tarch of Cheronea had treated of God as unknowable 
in his essence, and cognizable only in his world-con- 
structing activity; Numenius of Apamea had hyposta- 
tized God himself and the Demiurge into two different 
beings, with whom the world was to be classed as a 
third; and Plotinos went further in the same direction: 
with Plato, he styled the supreme essence ‘the One,’ 
the Good per se, but denied to it — which it still retained 
in the doctrines of Philo and Plutarch — the epithet of 
Being (to on) ; for he taught that it transcended 
the Being’’ of Plato.’® He also denied to it the faculty 
of ^bought — in opposition to Numenius — affirming 
that it was also exalted above the rational nafure.^® 
“The most noteworthy deviation of Numenius from 
Plato (but which was not recognized by him as such), 
consists in this, that he, following, perhaps, the prece- 
dent of the Christian Gnostics, especially the Valentin- 
ians, and indirectly influenced by the distinction made 
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by the Jewish-Alexandrian philosophers between God 
himself and His power working in the world (the 
Logos) ) , distinguished the world-builder'^® as a second 
God, from the highest deity. The first God is sfood in 
and through himself; he is pure thought-activity (nous), 
and the principle of being. The second God.'*^ is 
good by participation in the essence of the first;®* he 
looks towards the supersensuous archetypes, and 
thereby acquires knowledge;®^ he works upon matter, 
and thus forms the world, he being the principle of 
genesis or Becoming.®® 

“The world, the production of the Demiourgos, is 
the third God. Numenius terms the three Gods, re- 
spectively, father, son, and grandson.®® Numenius as- 
cribes this doctrine not only to Plato, but also even to 
Socrates himself.®^ Harpokrates also followed Nu- 
menius in the doctrine of the three highest Gods. He 
also calls them father, maker, and made (creator and 
creation).” 

Chaignet’s characterization is short and to the 
point:®® 

“He is the pioneer of Neo-platonism. Plato is said 
to have borrowed everything from Pythagoras and 
Moses. He unites Greek teachings with oriental con- 
ceptions, opening the way for the Alexandrian school. 
From Pythagoras he borrowed chiefly the pre-existence 
and reincarnation of souls, and the conception of the 
soul’s nature as number.” 

In short, he introduced into and explained by Greek 
philosophy, the Egyptian notions of triads, the mediat- 
ing divinity, ecstasy, and the psychological faculty it 
imp'ifes'. He deliberately founded a Platonic school, 
considering Plato the heir of the ages, who united 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and Moses. He taught and prac- 
ticed comparative methods, not only in philosophy, but 
in religion. He considered it his mission to prepare 
for popular enjoyment and use the best in philosophy. 
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religion, and in mystic rites. While Philo united He- 
braism and Greece, Numenius united Hebraism and 
Egyptian flhilosophy as the soul of a new Platonic 
movement. Philo was robbing the Greeks: Numenius 
the Greek retaliated by spoiling the Hebrews as well 
as the Egyptians. 

12. NUMENIUS AS REVEALER AND MYSTIC. 

If Numenius had been asked which descriotion he 
preferred, he would no doubt have answered as re- 
vealer, vulgarizer, and enlightener. He was known as 
the philosopher most greedy of mysteries;®*' and he 
studied experiences, even if incredible and unlikely.®" 
For what purpose? 

First to reveal them. That was the complaint of 
the Eleusinian divinities;®' he expounded Serapistic 
mysteries; wrote about the mystic teachings of Plato 
about the Initiate or Hoopoe;®** gives out alleged secrets 
of Socrates and Plato ;"•* desires to become an interpreter 
of the divinity;®® wishes to show an unveiled image of 
matter,®® and expounds all kinds of mysteries, Egyp- 
tian,®'' Homeric;®® and even Hebraic.®® He was there- 
fore a genuine enlightener, who wishes to put every- 
thing into the light.'®® 

Second, Numenius deserves primarily the name of 
a mystic because he teaches that contemplation is the 
chief purpose of life.'®** He shares this view on one 
hand with Plotipos, and on the other with Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Saints Bernard and Teresa, 
and with the whole company of modern mystics. 
He also teaches the methods of inner tranquilization 
and contemplation, and so in every respect des^r iuo^he 
title of a helper to immediate bliss, or ecstasy.*'®^ 
The expression of the flight of the alone to the alone 
should not therefore be credited to Plotinos alone; the 
word flight is from Empedocles, and the rush or union 
of the alone to the alone, is from Numenius. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The reader cannot help being delighted with the 
convergence of the manifold rays of the genius of 
Numenius: his individual, poetic, humorous, world- 
wise personality; his originality as living thinker, his 
fidelity to comparative religion ; his mysticism so scien- 
tific, yet withal so practical. Any one of these qualities 
would justify a claim to a permanent niche in the historv 
of the world. Together, they form a mighty beacon, to 
cheer, comfort and direct us, grateful as we are that 
at no time has God left hiihself without a witness in 
his world. 
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CHAPTER III 
Numenius’$ View of Matter. 

To realize Numenius’s conception of matter, we must 
remember that Greek philosophy began with the ma- 
terialism of the Hylicists. The Eleatics taught the unity 
of the incorporeal. Anaxagoras assumed a “nous,” 
or mind, which instilled order into this chaos, and in 
doing this, he introduced into Greek philosophy a 
dualism between spirit and matter. Plato finds the 
true being in the incorporeal, even if he cannot carry 
out a monism rigorously. Aristotle made matter a 
mere deprivation. The Stoics had, indeed, retained a 
monism, but they laid the chief emphasis on the cor- 
poreal, so that even the spirit became a sort of atten- 
uated matter. These Stoics Numenius publicly op- 
posed by reasserting the old Pythagorean dualism. He 
said that the universe arose out of divinity and matter.^ 
This matter is named indefinite doubleness, and is not 
derived from unity. It is ungenerated, and coeval 
with the divinity, * while the malicious nature ascribed 
to matter was “already present in the beginning.”® 

That such a dualism is difficult to justify metaphy- 
sically, is acknowledged by Numenius, in his assertion of 
the necessity of evils;* but nevertheless Numenius 
praise’s Pythagoras for the courage of advanring fhe 
truth, even if difficult to understand. 

With Numenius, however, this doubleness of matter 
is no mere reminiscence of Plato, it plays a part in the 
creation of the world. The creator of the world unites 
matter, but is split by it. Seeing therefore that matter 
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has an appetitive character, the (second? ) divinity has 
a yearning for it; he looks upon it, and hejaises it to 
himself. 

Following in the footsteps of Plato, Numenius calls 
matter necessity and chance,** therefore opposing 
the Stoics, who considered matter neither good nor bad. 
Numenius considers it, characterized by malice, that its 
natural malignity cannot be eliminated,’ so that its 
annihilation would amount to destroying the world.® 

A contradiction, indeed, seems to lie in the ascription 
to matter of an innate motion.® It is incapable of 
surviving, or standing still, .md is pictured as an in- 
finite river. It possesses no real existence,’** and 
has no true being.” But it does not entirely lack 
substance, opposing itself, or hindering Providence. 
The evil in matter consists of much unregulated 
(desire), unforseen (impulse), chance, passion’* and 
confusion.’^ In order to serve as basis for the evil in 
the world, it is pictured as the evil world-soul’* the 
mother, nurse, and feeder of bodies;’® the cause and 
guide of the passible part of the soul. The soul’s in- 
fluence appears in bodies as a tendency to dispersion.” 
That is probably why it is generally a misfortune for 
the soul to enter into a body.’® 

In the course of his polemic against the Stoics, to the 
effect that the soul is immaterial,’® Numenius gives 
us a further definition of matter. He here insists on the 
incorporeality of qualities, and relying on his earlier 
denlonstrations,®® he points out that, however far 
we may divide up matter, it still remains unstable, and 
nef d s , a soul as a principle of coherence. If, however, we 
demand of Numenius an unveiled statue of matter, 
Numenius directs us to abstract all bodies that are ever 
changing in the bosom of matter; and the residue is 
supposed to be matter.®’ That which has three 
dimensions is not necessarily body; for Numenius seems 
to mean the soul by tri-dimensional Being.®® Jhe 
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ever-changing bodies veil the naked statue of matter.^** 
Even though matter is mere instability,^^ we still 
find the same contradiction as above; that though mat- 
ter has no being, it is still not quite without substance. 
This contradiction must be solved by the Plutarchian 
distinction of a non-existing original matter, and a later- 
formed®° special soul of matter,^® to whom conse- 
quently some little substance might be ascribed. . 

If we were to try a tentative solution of this puzzle, 
we might indicate first, that matter is called “doub- 
leness;” that secondly Numenius draws a double con^ 
trast between God and matter, and Providence and 
chance. Third, that Plato and Plutarch both distin- 
guished between primary and secondary, or physical and 
intelligible matter. This would also be indicated by the 
fate of generation.^® On such lines we will see that Nu- 
menius was no more of a dualist than Plato and Plu- 
trach, and indeed, than Plotinos, 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Harmony, or Mixture 

To begin with, we must realize that the Greek word 
for “world” (kosmos) was a sort of a pun, meaning 
both “world” and “ornament.” Translations from 
Greek into Latin, ^ therefore, demand to be completed 
with the supplementary meaning omitted in each oc- 
currence of the word; so that when we read therein 
“ornamented,” we must ever bear in mind the possibil- 
ity that in the original Numenius might have intended 
“utilization for a world.” Even Arius Didymus® had 
already insisted on this point. 

The existence of the world, therefore, depends on its 
being a mixture of two elements: of the divinity as 
father, and of matter as mother.® This “harmony,”* 
this mixture, or “machine of the universe”® is un- 
questionably one of the principal doctrines of Nume- 
nius.® Thus evil may not be eliminated from this 
world,'^ and the mixture extends to everything, includ- 
ing the heavens.® Since, however, original matter Itself 
is a rapidly flowing stream, this afore-mentioned mix- 
ture is identical with the water inspired by the divin- 
ity,® over which hover the yet unincarnate souls. Were 
we trying to carry out in greater detail the illustration of 
th^Pl^ot,^® it is this mixture which constitutes the 
shi^ steered by him ; and this illustration would be fel- 
icitous, for this ship would actually contain the souls 
of our world. Thus the world is a mixture, composed 
of Providence and necessity or chance of divinity 
and matter,^* or of the utilizable and the inutilizable.^* 
Nothing is simple,^* all is in all.^® 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HARMONY. 

Were w& to conceive of this universe as a triad, this 
mixed world would represent the sphere of the third 
divinity, including the inferior divinities; that is why the 
third divinity is called “the world. But this division, 
scrutinized more carefully, resolves itself into several 
further divisions, spheres or grades of Being, for the 
following reasons. 

1. The second divinity is in relation with the 
soul only by the intermediation of the third divinity.^’ 
The third divinity is the divine energy,^® and else- 
where^® we read that the human soul is receptive to 
energies. Only one conclusion is possible, that the 
soul exists in another, and further realm. 

2. The soul (of animals and men) is divisible, and 
the body arises only from its combination with 
matter.®® 

3. A soul exists and is active only in a living body; 
if then the inorganic bodies®* are held together by 
a “habit” or “hexis,”®® then must the latter two®* be 
located in a realm further out from intelligence or life 
than the living body, which is organized by the soul. 
Thus we would come to soul (iv), body (v), and thing 
(vi), in various successive descending degrees of exis- 
tence. The latter two might be considered to make up 
the “world.” 


3. THE WORLD-PROBLEMS. 

Among the entities of this world Numenius mentions 
the usual four elements,®* and the stars,®® which 
are sjiid to consist of fire, and whose motions are said 
to exert no evil influence, inasmuch as all eVils orig- 
inate in matter. 

The divinity improves the world®® by Providence, 
whose purposes establish standards, generously and 
paternally. Introducing utility, order, measure and 
beauty.®®. The divinity “adorns (or, creates) the world 
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with splendid virute, and corrects its faults. ” 2 ® The 
purpose of this effort is to replace necessity or chance 
by Providence. For what purpose? Because that 
which is in order can be understood more easily, and 
the latter implies a higher degree of existence.^® 
The whole process, therefore, is nothing more than an 
extension of the sphere of activity of the divinity, which 
consists of existence. Life, therefore, is a struggle,®® 
to minimize the uneliminatable evils.®^ This world- 
improvement is therefore the task of the divinity.®® 

4. THE HUMAN BODY. 

The body is a material accretion grown up around 
the soul,®® which process produces the “passional” 
or “passible” part of the soul.®'* The body is some- 
what that is incarnated, mortal, corporeal, that is 
located within the appetitive, vegetative soul.®® The 
body has three dimensions, and is penetrated by the 
soul,®® which like some savior or divinity®'^ holds it 
together during life, but separates itself therefrom (at 
death).®® But the body makes the attempt to direct 
the passible part of the soul.®® 
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CHAPTER V 

The First Divinity 

1. THE FIRST DIVINITY IN ITSELF, 

With matter, whose existence is called such in an 
improper sense, we must contrast the genuine existence 
of the divinity. Numenius divides the divinity into three 
gods, of which the First is sovereign. By himself^ 
he is the Good, reason, or activity of thought, ’■* the 
most ancient.® He busies himself exclusively with 
thought,'* being the supreme.® He exists within him- 
self,® and his name is “Being and Essence;”^ He is 
simple and indivisible, and is in relations with none 
other than himself.® He is the “Standing God,”® 
whose life is one of leisure,*® spending his life in tran- 
quility.** He is entirely incorporeal, without an origin; 
he does not disperse himself, he remains motionless, 
existing voluntarily, without any compulsion.*® His 
solitude is well described as the goal of the experience 
of ecstasy.*® Making use of a poetic illustration, 
Numenius represents him as being the land-owner, or 
farmer.*^ 

THE TRANSCENDENCE OF THE FIRST DIVINITY. 

It !s Plotinus who is usually credited with the origifia- 
tion of a still superior divinity, “beyond essence.” But 
this expression occurred already in the Republic of 
Plato.*® That Numenius should make use of it, is not 
surprising, and we may suspect its being the basis of his 
statement that the Good “hovers over existence.** 
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This very expression recurs in Plotlnos.^’’ Alterinjr 
this expression a very little bit, Numenius makes of it 
the “principle of existence.” Further we read^® 
that He is unknown, not even suspected, diviner and 
more aged than him whom men accept as the Supreme. 

THE CREATOR OF BEING. 

If the First Divinity remained ever self-contemplat- 
ing, of course no world would ever have come into 
existence. Numenius makes the attempt to explain the 
procession of the world in a manner such as not to 
detract from the entire independence of the divinity 
by inventing the doctrine of a sort of process of giving 
which should in no manner diminish the giver, and 
as illustration thereof he first adduces the impartation 
of the sciences, and in the second place the propagation 
of light. Thanks to this conception, Numenius is 
enabled to attribute to the Supreme an innate move- 
ment which simultaneously appears complete still- 
standing.2® The divinity imparts life^^ by the mere 
direction of his glance on matter; and that is how he is 
the inexhaustible source of order, of eternity and of 
salvation. Thus he becomes a father, and becomes 
the “creator of Being,” though remaining “consub- 
stantial” with Being.^s This conception of the First 
Good is the Idea or model of the Good®* (which, by 
the bye, is a Platonic expression), by which Idea the 
second divinity participates in the First.®® Sometimes 
Numenius seems to call this “creator of Being” the 
second element of the divinity.®® 

THE FIRST GENERATION. 

So long as this creator of Being busies himself ex- 
clusively with contemplation of the First Divinity, or, 
the “Idea of the Good,”®® he remains motionless. But in 
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the opposite direction he contemplates matter which, 
being the principle of evil, is passionate in nature. Thus 
the divinity forgets himself, busies himself with matter, 
and comes to desire it, so that he is thereby “split” or 
divided. The result of this is that the “creator of Be- 
ing” becomes “the creator of Essence,” and forms the 
world of matter. This philosophical statement is more 
intelligible if interpreted by the more modern concep- 
tion of divine love. Love is self-forgetful; and the 
Supreme allows his attention to wander by the mere 
fact that he is the Good,®'^ and thinks of the second 
divinity with “longing. He is “fatherly.”*® draw- 
ing up matter to himself through that same emotion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Hie Second Divinity 

ORIGIN OF THE SECOND DIVINITY. 

As the First Divinity is being, the second divinity is 
essence, “the divinity that is becoming,” the divine 
immanence, inasmuch as he imitates the First, being 
analogous to him.^ So he remains contemplative or 
intellectual.^ That is why he is the “offspring”^ of the 
grandfather.^ Through this thoughtful contemplation, 
it is that he derives all his coloring and goodness.'* 
Ueberweg® insists that this deification of the second 
principle was Numenius’ most remarkable deviation 
from Plato, albeit Numenius himself remained un- 
conscious of it; indeed, he even attributed this his 
doctrine to Socrates.’^ 

Though this second divinity remains intelligible,® 
still he becomes double and creates (in the very same 
manner as the creator of being was the Idea of being), 
first the Idea of himself, the creator of becoming; and 
second, the “beautiful world”® of the Ideas. This 
makes of him the principle of becoming, inasmuch as 
he deposits, or unfolds, his own Being in the Ideas. 

THE CREATOR OF ESSENCE. 

It is his longing for the third divinity which makes 
of the second a creator, his entering in his phase of 
creator of essence.^® This surely is what is intended, 
by attributing creation especially to the second divinity. 
He reigns by sweeping through heaven.^* “It is from 
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him that we derive our progress ( ? ),” the divine reason 
being scattered around by this process.^® He is the 
divine Sower he is the dynamic power by which the 
First Divinity enters into relations with matter.^® He 
is the second divinity because this creative activity leads 
him into relation with the perceptible as well as with 
the intelligible.*® Speaking allegorically, he is referred 
to as the “sower.”** 


THE WORLD OF IDEAS. 

As the second divinity remains intelligible, he is, 
when he wishes to become creative, forced to produce 
the “creator of essence,” and the “beautiful world” of 
the primary forms.*** It is possible that this creation 
of the world constitutes the significance of that strange- 
ly familiar predestinational expression*® that reason 
is imparted “to all who were appointed to take part 
therein.” The sower®® sows himself as the Ideas or 
essence of each soul. 

Are we to locate the world of Ideas within the second 
divinity? Yes; 1, because the second divinity is 
double, and produces his own creator and the Ideas;®* 
2, further, because all that is perceptible, and in- 
telligible®® participates in the Ideas;®® 3, further still, 
the pilot (the third divinity), contemplates the Ideas 
on high, above himself, and directs the world accord- 
ing to them,®* and thus forms men, oxen, and horses.®® 
Forms do not exist exclusively in the sphere of the 
perceptible, but in the combination of the perceptible 
and intelligible,®® which, as we saw, constitutes the 
secorfd divinity.®* 

But there are also forms of inorganic beings, by 
Stoics called a “habit,” or a “hexis,” which are as im- 
mortal as the souls of the inorganic bodies.®* 
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IDENTIFICATION OF THE PLATONIC IDEAS WITH 
THE PYTHAGOREAN NUMBERS. 

On the following grounds we may infer that Nu- 
menius identified Platonic Ideas, with Pythagorean num- 
bers. (a) 1. The third divinity looks upwards towards 
the Ideas, and thereby learns judiciousness.^® 2. In 
the ecstasy, the soul is fed on the sciences, and arrives 
at the contemplation of numbers and to the domain of 
the perceptible, and, unless it meets some hindrance, 
progresses to the intelligible sphere, (b) 1. The 
soul should be considered from the mathematical stand- 
point.®® Proclus®^ tells us that according to Amelius 
and Theodore of Asine, Numenius called the soul the 
“tetraktys” (the “perfect number”), and that he 
claimed to find therein all the most perfect Pythagorean 
numbers, considering each letter individually. 2. But, 
according to Fragment 28, the germ of the soul is a part 
of the second divinity; and therefore must be one of his 
Ideas, (c) l. The contemplation of the world of 
Ideas imparts judiciousness, and the course of emo- 
tions.*® 2. The contemplation of numbers aids 
ecstasy.** 3. The soul derives sustaining food®* from 
the incorporeal sciences, (d). When speaking of ec- 
stasy, Numenius seems to identify feeding on the 
sciences and contemplation of numbers, (e). Further, 
how would it be possible to “contemplate numbers** 
if they were not forms? 

It is from this stand-point that we may realize what 
must have been the importance of Numenius’s treatise 
on Numbers; for, to a Pythagorean, the latter were as 
irriportar.t as the Ideas were to a Platonist. Moreover, 
we know that the work was not exclusively mathe- 
matical; the remaining fragments derived from it con- 
tained allegorical expositions of the Hebrew writings. 
It is also possible that we should discover a reference 
to the Pythagorean Tetraktys in Fr. 24.4b, for elements 
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•in themselves would belong to evil matter, and we have 
no hint of any other quaternary, or group of four. It 
is also possible that it is to this treatise that Numenius 
owes his reputation of being a Pythagorean, for the 
remainder of his writings might more easily characterize 
him as a Platonist. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Third Divinity. 

1. THE WORLD, PROVIDENCE AND THE PILOT. 

The third divinity is the offspring, or creature.^ 
He is the pilot who by directing his course according 
to the stars, directs the world . beneath him;^ that 
is why the passage about the pilot must surely refer to 
the third divinity, for the Ideas cannot belong to any 
but the second divinity. He himself is called the world* 
because he contains the “harmony” of the world. 
He is the Providence of the world,^ since he is re- 
sponsible for it. That is still a further proof of the 
localization here of the world of Ideas, for Providence 
is said to be the “creature” (of the second divinity), 
and the “function” (of the third divinity).® 

The direction of the world by the pilot is not a profit- 
less activity for him; this contemplation of the world 
of Ideas develops the pilot’s own faculty of judgment, 
while his emotional power is developed by his direct 
relations with matter.® 


2. THE LEGISLATOR. 

* Nume.iius calls the third divinity the legislator;^ 
which seems to point directly to Philo, or even Marcion. 
He constitutes the energy of the First Divinity, whose 
relations with matter are entirely limited to this chan- 
nel.® Besides, it is solely through this third divinity 
that the second, let alone the First, enters into relations 
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with the intellectual sphere (the human sphere)** which 
is receptive for energies.^® This legislator “sows, dis- 
tributes and cultivates in each of us the seed of the 
Idea, which is sown by the third divinity as sower.”^^ 

3. THE INFERIOR DIVINITIES. 

It is in the sphere of the third divinity that we find 
the Soul of matter, which hinders Providence, as 
being the maleficent universal Soul.^® 2. The legis- 
lator, who probably is the creator. 3. Matter is the 
mother of the corporeal divinities, whose origin is na- 
ture. 4. The goddess of wisdom, which instils life 
into the more beautiful souls.^® 5. The divinity 
which presides over the sexual function of men^® 
(probably Neptune). 6. The divinities of Olympus,^^ 
and the heroes.*^ 7. The souls that hover over 
the waters inspired by the divinity. 8. There are three 
kinds of demons; the good demons, human souls after 
life, and the “material” demons who oppose incarna- 
tion.*** Porphyry tells us,^** that all these devils were 
considered to be subject to Serapis; which indeed agrees 
perfectly with Fr. 61. Firmicus Maternus^* supports 
this. 
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CHAPTER Vlll. 

Theology. 

1. UNITY PURCHASED AT PRICE OF HIERARCHICAL 
SUBORDINATION. 

We thus have three divinities and one universe. 
Evidently unity can be achieved only through subor- 
dination of the universe to the divine triad, which, it- 
self, will have to be organized into one coherent 
system. 

The unity of the Good* had been distinctly 
promulgated by Plato, so that the second divinity was 
good only by participation in the First; as indeed it 
seems to men.* On the other hand, this very sub- 
ordination is already indicated by the names which 
Numenius applies to the members of his divine triad: 
Father, creator and creature; or, more poetically, fore- 
father, offspring, and descendant. This subordination 
of everything to the One and Only is often repeated by 
Numenius.® 

2. DIFFERENT DIVISIONS OF THE DIVINITY. 

The remaining fragments of Numenius represent the 
inner relations of the divinity so variously that np more 
can be Attempted than to group them together. 

To begin with, God is the Father, and the original 
matter is the mother of the mixture from which springs 
the world.^ 

The First Divinity is the farmer or landlord; the 
second is the sower, who sows himself as germ of all 
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souls, and the third divinity is the legislator who makes 
everything fruitful.® 

Then we have three systems of names for the triad : 
Father, creator and creature ; fore-father, offspring and 
descendant; and Father, maker and made.® 

Here'^ follow far more definite statements: the 
First Divinity and the creator of being; the intel- 
ligible domain of thought. 2. The second divinity, the 
creator of essence, and the Ideas of numbers of the 
world; the intelligible and perceptible; appetite, and 
dynamic power. 3. The third divinity, pilot or Provi- 
dence; the legislator (creator); also the potential or 
active energy. The lower divinities; the World-Soul. 
4. The human soul, which holds relations with the su- 
perior soul. 5. The body (animated nature), main- 
tained by the soul. 6. Inorganic nature, organized by 
a “habit,” or “hexis.” 7. Primary matter. 

The divine triad itself is conceived of in different 
ways. The first divinity, and then together the second 
and third; generated as a unity, but divided by matter 
into appetitive (power) and active (energy). Again, 
we find the first and second divinities together as 
creator® and the third as creator or world.® 

We find also a division into four,^® or rather, into 
three or five. First, we have the First Divinity, 
the second divinity, the creator of essence (the idea), 
and the world of Ideas. Then we have the First 
Divinity as creator of Being. His imitator is the creator 
of essence. Also the First Divinity himself, and the 
second divinity himself. Elsewhere, however, we find 
his im^ge, the world, or probably, the world of Ideas. 

Here follows still another division, gathered from a 
list of the most important elements of existence. 

All is in all, says Numenius: that which is still more 
worthy of reverence (that which is above being), the 
Good, the gods and demons, the divisible soul, and^“ 
all the world that reason can cognize. 
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From all this it would appear that though Numenius 
did not exclusively insist on any one rigid classification, 
he nevertheless was accustomed to use the division into 
a triad. 

Proclus^® tells us that Theodor of Asine, who divided 
the triad still further into an ennead, and who taught 
the existence of three creators, merely followed in the 
foot-steps of Amelius; but, after all, this must have 
originated with Numenius, who already spoke of two 
creators and a legislator;^* the latter a word that is 
Marcionite or Gnostic; and the three creators might 
well have already been current in Gnostic or Egyptian 
circles. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Human Soul. 

1. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PLATO. 

Numenius’s interest in the development of the race 
and the individual must necessarily have extended to 
psychology; and indeed we possess thirteen fragments 
of his treatise on the Indestructibility of the Soul. 

When we analyze the psychology of Numenius we 
find, to begin with, Platonic expressions. Since the 
world originated from a union between God and matter, 
the soul also is attacked and overborne by matter, pro- 
ducing within the soul the passible part.^ Thus evil 
attacks the soul from without, and grows, favored 
by this union.2 On the other hand, greater divine 
reason is the origin of the thinking part. The soul 
herself, or at least her germ, originates in the world of 
Ideas of the second divinity, which, in its quality of 
being the creator of essence, scatters them, and sows 
them abroad.® That is why the soul is immortal* 
and why, in the process of ecstasy, she is enabled to 
run through theVhole course up to the First Divinity,® 
for the soul is inseparably joined to her consubstantial 
origin.® 

2. ARISTOTELIAN PSYCHOLOGY. THE MICifOCOSM* 

Still, according to other reports, Numenius did not 
speak of different parts of the soul, but of different 
souls. Now he uses the dialect of Aristotle, and speaks 
of a rational soul, of an irrational soul, and of a vege- 
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tative soul; these are said to be separable from the 
body, and consequently to be immortal.** He then 
speaks definitely of a divisible soul,® “in which” 
are to be found every degree of actuality; and indeed 
this would be the state of affairs if we considered man 
as microcosm. This would also agree with the words, 
“the unification and indivisible consubstantiality of the 
soul and her origin.’”® 

3. THE UNITY OF APPERCEPTION. 

The soul possesses a “synthetic” power. The latter 
is said to be receptive to energies.” But it is the 
third divinity that constitutes energy;'® and from 
this also we could draw a further proof that the soul 
is considered as dwelling in a domain further than the 
third divinity.'® Hence also result the perceptions 
which are not its results, but its by-products.'^ It 
is this now present self-consciousness which rnay be 
called “aeon” or eternity.'® The soul can be de- 
scribed mathematically, as the being half-way between 
nature and what is beyond nature, indivisible in so far 
as she is a monad, but divisible in so far as she is a 
dyad.'® 


4. INCARNATION OF THE SOUL. 

A soul is a principle which organizes and maintains 
a body,” just as a “habit” or “hexis” maintains any 
inorganic object. A soul is therefore a savior, a 
divinity, for the body, which would otherwise .scatter 
into ato’ms.'® All these movements of life from within 
the body compel us to acknowledge the presence of 
the soul.'® She is immaterial and incorporeal, and 
does not constitute a body. Nevertheless, since the 
soul penetrates into the entire tri-dimensional body, 
we have the right to assert that the soul herself pos- 
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sesses a triple extension, although, considered in her- 
self exclusively, she possesses no extension. 

The incorporeality of the soul may also be demon- 
strated from the fact that she draws sustenance from 
the incorporeal sciences, which constitute her food.*^ 
Science may be communicated from one intelligence 
to another without any loss thereof in him who com- 
municates it;“^ and this is the nature of the process 
of whatever the Divinity does for souls. 

5. PYTHAGOREAN PSYCHOLOGY. 

While speaking of the world of Ideas, we already 
saw that Numenius, like the genuine Pythagorean he 
was, meant by numbers what a Platonist would have 
meant by Ideas. He thought that the soul consisted 
of the most perfect numbers of Pythagoras; and so he 
studied separately each one of the word’s four com- 
ponent letters, while the soul in her entirety was repre- 
sented by the tetraktys. 

We might also consider the relations between the 
incorporeal sciences (mathemata) and the Pythagorean 
numbers, or Ideas; and this expression that the soul 
feeds on them might be compared to the contemplation 
of the “beautiful world” of Ideas, from which her germ 
had descended at the beginning. 

We might still further draw a distinction between 
these incorporeal sciences*-’ and the worldly sciences** 
which are instilled into the soul by the energy of the 
third divinity. 

6. DIVISIONS OF THE SOUL. 

The divisible soul*® must therefore divide. Nu- 
menius has left us no rigorous scientific divisions. We 
might therefore leave it aside; but we would thus fail 
in our duty, which is to gather together whatever we 
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find scattered here and there. Here is the result of our 
researches: 

1. Reason, thought, the Good in itself, that which 
deserves reverence, and Being. 

2. That which is perceptible, essence, the Good that 
longs for matter, that which gives the incorporeal 
sciences as food for the soul, dynamic power. 

3. Imagination, energy, that which gives us the 
sciences of this world, and what is active. 

4. The synthetic unity of apperception, self-con- 
sciousness, which is receptive for energies.*® 

5. The vegetative soul, appetite, passion, and im- 
pulsion.*’^ 

6. Our bodily anatomy, which grows on from mat- 
ter; what is mortal,*® and seeks to distract the body 
to lower directions.*® 

7. The inevitable evil, which cannot be eliminated, 
and suffering. 

8. These elements of the universe of Numenius are 
distributed in different manners, according to Nu- 
menius’s momentary need. Thus, if the division of 
the soul is to be made into three, the rational part, 
which is derived from the divinity, will contain the first 
three elements; further the fourth will make up an irra- 
tional consciousness, that is synthetic ; while the passive 
or vegetative part would contain the last three, that 
originate in matter, and which go to make up the body 
which has grown up from without the soul.®® 

If a division into two is desired, we would have the 
rational part, and the vegetative,®^ consciousness pos- 
sessing the freedom to choose with which part it prefers 
to identify itself.®* 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Goal of Life; Threefold Salvation. 

1. THE LIFE BEYOND. 

Immortality is one characteristic of all the souls, the 
irrational, and the vegetative; and extends even to the 
inanimate “habit” or form of inorganic objects.^ 
These are also divisible from the body, and all are im- 
mortal. In all of this, we are told, Numenius followed 
in the foot-steps of PlatcK^ After death the soul 
abandons this world by the gate of Capricorn.^ From 
this on two paths diverge. The one consists of an 
unification of all differences between the soul and 
her source.^ But, on the other hand, the other souls 
are attracted towards a new body by pleasure or ap- 
petite.® The soul follows this attraction although 
the evils of life cannot be eliminated,® and although 
life is a kind of prison.’ Numenius, in the few frag- 
ments that we possess, at least, draws no distinctions 
between the various causes that might result in a re- 
turn into the'>body; he considers them all as evil.® 
Then the souls descend by the so-called gate of 
Cancer,® and assemble above the water inspired by 
the divinity, hovering over iP® until they find occasion 
to ife-enter into a body. Such a return, ngverthelass, 
does not occur easily. Material demons or the West 
try to hinder the soul from doing this, seeking to de- 
stroy the soul.’’ 

The doctrine of metempsychosis, naturally, was ac- 
cepted unquestioningly by all Platonists or Pythago- 
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reans. A soul was supposed to choose a body similar 
to the kind of life she had led below. On one hand, 
a soul could degenerate enough to be able to wish, or 
to be compelled to enter into the body of a kite or hawk, 
of a wolf, of an ass, of a monkey, or a swan, etc.^^ 
If on the contrary the soul, during life, had busied her- 
self with better things, she would be able to return into 
a human body, as indeed Plato and Pythagoras had 
insisted. 


2. THE PUN OF WETNESS. 

Not for a moment must we lose from sight that the 
beginnings of Greek philosophy were materialistic, and 
that Heraclitus compared the world of generation (or, 
“becoming”) to a river that flowed on. Combining 
these unquestioned beliefs, appeared the idea that a 
desire to return to this world would seem a desire for 
wetness. This explanation of the world as wet- 
ness seems to us very far-fetched; but it must have 
sounded very natural to the Greeks, in whose language 
the word “dieros,” in the time of Homer, meant “liv- 
ing.” Later, this word came to mean “wet,” so that 
Numenius might in perfect good faith, have read in 
that Homeric passage, “the wet souls,” instead of “the 
living souls.” Of course, Heraclitus used this word 
in this sqnse as result of his general doctrine, and that 
is how he came to say that for souls it was not death, 
but an enjoyment, to get wet. 

3. LIFE AS STRUGGLE. 

.Since evils cannot be eliminated from life,*^ T is 
evident that our life cannot be anything else than a 
struggle.^® The Platonic legend of the struggle between 
the Athenians and the Atlantians is considered a fact 
only by Grantor. Amelius reads into it the struggle 
supposed to exist between the fixed stars and the 
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planets; while Origen sees in it nothing more than the 
struggle between the good and evil demons. Numen- 
ius,^® on the contrary, reads into it the conflict between 
men of philosophic interests, and those who carry on 
generation. Porphyry^ combines the latter two 
opinions, and thus teaches a conflict of souls for the 
privilege of reincarnating into the world. 


4. THE SALVATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

Human life does not consist only in an animal or 
physical life; it is instinct with eternal purposes; it is a 
conflict to diminish evils,*® as well as also to achieve 
happiness.*® Individuality (consciousness, or the 
unity of apperception) must choose between wisdom 
(the rational part of the soul), or sexual activity (the 
vegetative part,®® and the object of the soul’s life 
here below is to leave it.®* But then why should the 
abandonment of sexual life seem so painful ? Because 
nature endows it with pleasure and passion,®® and 
this disordered (appetite), this unforeseen (impulsion) ; 
this chance and this passion®® nevertheless exer- 
cise charm enough to entrap souls into the imprison- 
ment of incarnation.®* But love is divine; and, 
after all, this attraction, in a lower sphere, is- no more 
than the same desire which drew the First Divinity on 
to create the ' second, and the second to create the 
world. 

Nevertheless, this impulsion is not fatal, for the 
divinity strives continually to persuade her, and when- 
ever the soul permits herself to be persjjaded, the 
lower part will yield.®® This constitutes salvation, 
which springs®® from the generosity of a paternal 
divinity.®^ The reward of good choice is a fresh happy 
incarnation;®® but in this world we may hope to achieve 
the bliss of ecstasy, and the knowledge of Good.®* 
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5. THREE METHODS OF MELIORATION. 

From time to time Numenius suggests methods for 
our improvement. 

To begin with, the reception^® of energies that are 
derived from the third divinity.®^ 

Receiving of the science which the divinity grants 
as without any loss; as that of light.®^ Thought is 
useful to us.®® 

Sciences are the food of the soul, they are identified 
with numbers and Ideas. 

The increase of judgment and the power of the 
emotions, which derive from the contemplation of the 
world of Ideas.®'* 

Thus we receive from the third divinity, energies; 
from the second intellectual food; and from the first, 
the sciences.®® These are the three successive elements 
of the ecstasy. 


6 . THE ECSTASY. 

Numenius was not the man to be satisfied with the 
realities of this world. He was known as a man who 
studied all kinds of experiences; even such as seemed 
incredible and improbable.®® The method he sug- 
gests as likely to lead to the ecstasy is the following: 

1. One must put to one side the visible world, ®'^ 
and the sexual life,®® and thus follow wisdom. All this 
in the third, or exterior realm. 

2. The rejuvenescence resulting from acquaintance 
with the sciences might be interpreted as the food the 
soicil derives therefrom;®® and this would be eq'uiv- 
alent to the contemplation of divine Ideas or forms. 
This is what has to be done in the second, or mental 
sphere. But is it enough? No: so far the passage was 
“easy.” But it is only in a divine manner, only in 
thought*® in a manner that demands courage, that we 
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approach these sciences, and contemplate numbers.*^ 
Then 

3. Having become entirely alone, the seeker after 
the ecstasy will approach that which is still more alone, 
and which Numenius describes in terms so glowing that 
the reader is invited to return thither. 


7. THREEFOLD SALVATION; PROGRESS. 

This salvation, which springs from the divinity is 
still threefold. The salvation of the world is its im- 
provement, of which we have already spoken. The 
salvation of the individual, which consists in his choice, 
whereby he identifies himself with the better elements 
of his nature, his feeding on the sciences, and the 
ecstasy, have also been described. There remains but 
one more possible salvation .... a salvation logical 
enough, but of which few people think .... the 
salvation of the divinity itself. Numenius is no pessi- 
mist, he is an optimist. Even the divinity, though only 
the third, indeed,'*^ strives to return to unification with 
reason, and thus gains*® therefrom a so-called power 
of judgment, and strength of emotions, as result of 
studying the stars, which are Ideas, and this from steer- 
ing the ship of the universe. It is therefore progress 
to which Numenius points us.** 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Greek Sources of Numenius. 

THE SOURCES OF NUMENIUS. 

Since Numenius demands that we return to Plato, 
it will be in Plato that we must look for the basic origins 
of Numenius. But, there will also be a great deal that 
Numenius thought was owing to Plato, which Numenius 
himself had introduced into Platonic philosophy from 
other sources; and this will be the most important and 
most interesting investigation. 

Several efforts, although very insignificant, had al- 
ready been made. Moeller had observed five Philonic 
parallelisms, Chaignet had observed some Pytha- 
gorean similarities. Zeller and Ueberweg had insisted 
upon a Valentinian origin for the idea of the Demiurge; 
but Moeller shows that this idea is in reality Platonic. 
The idea of the “aeon” is a similar case. But the cause 
of the creation of the world, and the material demons 
of the West, have been discovered in the Pistis Sophia 
of Valentinus, and the “legislator,” that we would have 
expected to find in the works of Philo, is more likely 
derived from Marcion, a contemporary of Numenius. 
Moeller had already indicated some traces of Stoic in- 
fluence, but this domain has been enlarged. Other 
sources have been studied; the Hermetic writings. 
Heraclitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Aristotle and the 
Platonists..' 

These sources divide themselves naturally into the 
following origins. Greek: Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Em- 
pedocles, Anaxagoras, Xenocrates, the Stoics. 

Graeco-Egyptian: Philo and Marcion. 

Egyptian: historical, and Hermetic. 
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Greek Sources. 

1. PYTHAGORAS. 

Numenius was indeed known as a Pythafforean/ but 
he might have received these doctrines indirectly 
through Plato, as an intermediary.^ He insisted that 
Plato owed the greater part of his doctrines to Pytha- 
goras;® and although this, to us, seems strange, it was, 
indeed, the opinion of Diogenes Laertes;'* of Apuleius,® 
and of Plutarch. The expression “indefinite duality”® 
that we find in Numenius'* was recognized to be 
Pythagorean by Pythagoreans such as Alexander 
Sixtus, Eudorus, the Placita, Brontinus and Nico- 
machus, and was thus used in the “Philosophumena” 
of Hippolytus. Doubtless, it was first used only in 
the sense of “plurality” by Pythagoras, but it lent itself 
easily to a binary division of divinity, of the World-soul, 
of the human soul, and of matter. The Stoic term of 
“harmony,” which is found again with Hermes, was 
surely derived from Pythagoras, who explained the 
divine nature by the mathematical relations of the 
musical scale.® Again, the revered term “Tetraktys”*® 
was by Numenius applied to the soul and to the world.** 

2. HERACLITUS. 

Numenius informs us*® that Zeno had learned to 
be obscure and severe from Heraclitus. The latter de- 
scribed the generation in terms of wetting.*® Life is 
one conflict.** The “becoming” is a river.*® We here 
agaifi discover the “harmony.”*® The descending and 
ascending path appears here also.** Numenius**® 
also quotes Heraclitus, as having blamed Homer for 
having wished to eliminate all evils from life; unfor- 
tunately, the words of Heraclitus himself do not occur. 
Numenius had said that all was in all;*® Heraclitus 
had said that the one was derived from the whole, and 
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the whole from the one. However, when this doctrine 
is applied to cosmology, Numenius, as a dualist would 
naturally have done, rejects it as a Stoic doctrine.^^ 
However, we here find the unity of all things.®^ There 
is but one Supreme being. We could even find the 
transcendence of the Supreme being in Heraclitus 18, 
where wisdom is represented as by itself.^^ The uni- 
versal reason is the basis of all things.^® We could 
still consider ecstasy a momentary rest in the effort of 
life;** in this case we could derive this from Herac- 
litus. 


3 . EMPEDOCLES. 

Empedocles and Anaximander taught that the uni- 
verse was a mixture,*® and consequently this became 
one of the cardinal doctrines of Numenius.*® After 
all, this was nothing but the result of “friendship” and 
“discord” reacting one on the other. In respect to 
the latter, Empedocles taught hatred, Heraclitus, “dis- 
cord,” and Numenius “struggle”;*^ but they amounted 
to the same. However, Numenius applied this struggle 
to the reaction between the body and the soul; which 
separated violently, said he; and he thought that a 
harmony of these two natures was impossible. Since 
evil comes from matter*® therefore, all incarnations 
must come from evil,*® presided over by the evil 
demons of the West.*® He finds the union and identity 
of the soul not in the body, but in the divine principles. 

The opinions of Numenius in the fragment about 
the Cave of the Nymphs*^ is also derived from a 
combination of Heraclitus and Empedocles. The pass- 
ing of the descending souls, because they are gtiilty, 
and by purification of virtue returning to heaven 
originated without doubt with Empedocles; although 
indeed he used another word, the “grotto, with the 
overhanging roof,” as symbol of the universe.®* The 
reason for the descent of the souls is that they are 
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guilty.®® On the breast of harmony all alone®* dwells 
the Sphere, a representation of the divinity;®® this re- 
minds us of the object of the Numenian ecstasy.®® 
The psychological faculty of ecstasy is found in Em- 
pedocles; opposed to the earthly science is a divine 
science by which each man within himself contemplates 
the divinity by the eye of love which never sleeps.®® 
Everything is full of reason, and possesses participation 
in science.®'^ Here we again discover®® the gradation 
of the elements of the universe which we have demon- 
strated in Numenius; Empedocles describes a sort of 
evolution of life, first of individual members, then the 
monstrous and irregular compositions; later, the 
natural construction of the present animal races, and 
finally the propagation of each of these after its kind. 
Numenius spoke of a “logos” that we have had 
trouble to render exactly; according to Empedocles it 
may therefore be the mutual proportion of the respec- 
tive elements that enter into the composition of different 
organic substances.®® Numenius shows us that mani- 
foldness could not take its origin from unity.*® 
This, however, is exactly the opposite of the opinion 
of Empedocles, who made unity pass into multiplicity 
and multiplicity back again into unity.*^ We have 
seen that Numenius was accused of believing in a literal 
transmigration of the soul.*® It is possible that there 
is therein some trace of Empedoclean opinions. 
The latter believed that, as a result of this play between 
unity and manifoldness, a transmigration of particles 
took place (a kind of immortality, after the manner 
of Frederic Harrison) between the living forms*® sq. 
that Empedocles could say that he had been* a boy, a 
girl, an ostrich, a bird or a fish.** Nevertheless, 
Zeller*® does not think that this idea was exclusive of 
the traditional metempsychosis. We do not, however, 
find in Numenius mention of the cosmic catastrophe of 
Empedocles.*® Neither do we find the word “purifica- 
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tion,” much used by Plotinos, which is the abandon- 
ment of oneself to the vivifying love, the abstinence 
from shedding of blood, and from impure food.^'^ This 
purification is thus described: The soul flies toward 
God.** We find this again in Plotinos, but not in 
Numenius. On the other hand we do, indeed, find the 
guardian demons.*® Empedocles thought that the 
world was filled not only with divinities, but with 
demons who, in case they were guilty, were forced to 
expiate their sins by evolutionary incarnations.®® 


4. XENOCRATES. 

It was Xenocrates who had added to Platonism the 
very logical development of wicked demons opposed 
to the good.®* He also introduced in it the opposition 
between unity and the "indefinite duality” of Pytha- 
goras; which, however, may be considered quite a 
Platonic term.®^ But Numenius himself tells us®* 
that he took the idea of the soul’s being nourished by 
the sciences from Xenocrates. 


S. STOICISM. 

In studying Stoicism as one of the sources of the 
philosophy of Numenius, we meet a rather interesting 
situation. Numenius spent his life in opposing this 
system; but, while doing so, two things happened; he 
made current use of all Stoic terms, and not always 
merely to oppose them (as the “habit;”®*) and this 
controversy compelled him to define his own ideas 
more accurately. Further, he would probably never 
have become a controversialist, had he not been forced 
to defend himself against their savage attacks.®® 
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a. STOIC EXPRESSIONS. 

A “habit” or “hexis” is a form of inorganic beings.®® 
This is, in the inorganic sphere, what in the organic is 
the soul, or what in the soul is the “predominating 
function.”®'^ The “tonic tension” is a clearly Stoic 
term®® and indicates the degree of incarnation of the 
pneuma.®® The tonic tension produces motion, and 
is the substance.®^ The “habit,” on the contrary, is a 
tension of the “pneuma,” or spirit.®^ We find here 
also the “perversity of the germs.”®® Chaignet®* 
proposes also, as parallelism between Numenius and 
the Stoics, the “composite soul,®® also the imagina- 
tion.®® Then there are the “symptoms,”®'^ and the 
“parakolouthon,” the corollary, or by-product. With 
the doctrines of Numenius, Chaignet also compares the 
four Stoic categories; the hypostasis, the property, the 
variety, and the variety of relations. The incpmpre- 
hensibility of presentation®® which is supposed to be 
derived from Zeno, and on which Numeniys heaps 
ridicule,®® by telling the story of Lakydes, had already 
been a source of merriment elsewhere, as in the story, 
of Sphairos, at the court of Alexander.'^® 


b. STOIC SIMILARITIES. 

The wet is mingled with the parts of the soul in the 
seed.''^ When We call the original unity Zeus, we may 
call the aether Athene, which reminds us of the signifi- 
cance of Athene in the Atlantean legend.'^* The seeds 
of Jupiter, as souls, remind us of Numenius’s parable 
of the cosmic Sower.’® The creative relations, or “logiJ! 
spermatikoi” give us a possible interpretation of the 
word “logos” in Num. 27. The Stoics do indeed teach 
cycles*, but they are cosmic cycles of world-periods, 
while the cycle in which Numenius is interested is tlie 
Platonic descent into incarnation, and ascent therefrom. 
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c. DIFFERENCE FROM THE STOICS. 

To US, of course, before whose day all the heat and 
burden of the personalities involved in the discussion 
have faded away, the actual differences between Nu- 
menius and his opponents have shrunk to a contention 
about definitions, and we feel inclined to agree with 
Numenius that the Stoics fought chiefly for the love of 
fighting. Nevertheless Numenius could not es- 
cape the same blame, for he defended Platonism with 
partisanship, and did not catch a glimmer of the final 
solution of the problem involved. Neither of the com- 
batants saw far enough to understand that arguments 
apply only in the intellectual sphere, and that the latter 
is not universal, being strictly limited to the exercise 
of the human intellect, beneath and above which are 
other spheres, each resting on a different kind of con- 
viction; the sub-rational relying on sense-presentation, 
the supra-rational on intuition. The difference between 
Numenius and his opponents was then that of appealing 
to differing standards of conviction: the monistic 
Stoics to arguments that were invincible so long as they 
neglected Numenius’s acceptations of the practical 
dualism of common sense. The Stoics and Numenius 
were therefore describing the identical facts of life from 
differing stand-points, and in differing dialects. Fail- 
ing to analyze the basis of this difference, the contro- 
versy might have continued, and actually did, until 
exhaustion of the combatants: terminating with the 
death of Numenius on the Platonic side, and with the 
last philosophical Stoic, Posidonius, also an Apamean. 

Numedlus was indeed an avowed dualist,'^* but 
was thereby no more than following in the footsteps of 
Plato, whom Aristotle^® did not hesitate openly to 
class with other dualists such as Empedocles or Anaxa- 
goras. Numenius acknowledged that dualism raised an 
ultimate irrational problem,’^ and he openly .approves 
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of Pythagoras for describing the facts of life as they 
are with common-sense, even if his arguments seem 
unreasonable; when pressed for a solution, he takes 
refuge in the omnipotence of God'^® and Providence.'^® 

His antagonists the Stoics, with more logic, but less 
good sense, claimed to be monists; but on their pro- 
fessed theory they were compelled tg choose one of 
the two, matter or spirit, as basis of the other. Since, 
however, the experiences of life forced them to accept 
the reality of matter before their senses, they allowed 
themselves to be driven to say that all substance is 
more or less corporeal®® so that the nature of body 
is essentially good. This denies the existence of evil, 
and Numenius brings out®^ that when these Stoics 
are forced to explain the undeniable evils of life, they 
took refuge in a mythical “invention” of theirs, the 
“perversity of germs, ”®2 to explain an “indiffer- 
ence” of matter.®® But this is quite evidently no more 
than a quibble, and a quibble on the part of logicians! 
The choice before them, therefore, was between a false 
logic, or in an illogical common sense. We must ack- 
nowledge that it is impossible logically to correct this 
dualism by the trick of Empedocles, who said that unity 
developed into manifoldness, and then returned to 
itself. Numenius prefers to acknowledge that evil is 
inseparable from any kind of an incarnation,®^ and 
he describes evil as an accretion and by-product. Both 
Numenius and the Stoics, therefore, were unfaithful to 
something, either logic or common sense, failing to 
grasp the higher unity of human individuality, which 
contains both. 

d. THE STOICS WERE DUALISTS IN REALITY. 

We have seen that the Stoics hoped to avoid dualism 
by explaining that spirit was no more than a mode of 
matter.®® 
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But, on their own statements, the Stoics are practi- 
cally dualists. They are forced to abstract pure matter 
into an entirely mobile condition.*® They are forced 
to differentiate two principles, variously named God 
and matter, the active and passive, cause, mind, reason, 
world-soul, law, fate or providence, as opposed to the 
indifferent material; the soul is said to be corporeal, 
but they are forced to call it a “spiritual” body.*^ The 
divinity is by them to be considered hermaphrodite, 
both male and female.** Althoujsfh thus all is said 
to be one, yet common-sense forces them to dis- 
criminate the “predominant” element.*® The undeni- 
able experience of ecstasy forces them even to teach an 
elevation of rational consciousness to the Divinity, 
whereby is achieved kinship and equality with God. 
Their personifications of natural forces are nothing else 
than the demons of Numenius, and the immanent pre- 
dominant element of the universe is nothing more or 
less than the Platonic World-soul.*® 

e. HOW NUMENIUS OPPOSED HIMSELF THERETO. 

These arguments could not be advanced by Numen- 
ius, however, for the argumentative Stoics would have 
merely evaded and quibbled. So he advances against 
them arguments which, in their day, seem to have been 
considered cogent. From the definition of soul as that 
which animates and quickens, and organizes body, the 
Soul herself, if corporeal, would demand some still pro- 
founder soul to vivify her and to act as a savior towards 
her.®^ An attempt to evade this by explaining the 
material nature of the soul as “tonic tension” is merely 
it change of labels, and an evasion, in view of the in- 
corporeity of qualities themselves.®^ The soul being 
incorporeal, she can unite with the divinity, and be- 
come inseparable from it,®* and so all forms of the 
scale of evolution down to the lowest inorganic form, 
or “hexis” are immortal.®'* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GrecO'Egyptian Sources. 

INFLUENCE OF PHILO JUDAEUS. 

It was Moeller who collected the following five 
Philonic traces in Numenius. The remainder of these 
points were gathered by Guthrie. 

1. Numenius expressed much reverence for the Jew- 
ish thedlogy; therefore he must have been familiar 
with some Jewish theologian or philosopher who would, 
as colleague in philosophy, specially appeal to him. As 
Numenius quotes Genesis, he may even have been 
familiar with the Septuagint, though the acquaintance 
may have been indirect, only, through Philo. 

2. The conception of the Supreme as the Standing 
God is at least noticeable in Philo, ^ even though it 
makes us first think of the Simonian gnosis^ where it 
is also used as contrast to the corporeal flux. 

3. The definite name of the Second Principle, the 
“Second God,” is distinctly Philonic.® 

4. The word '“dittos,” or double, which Numenius 
uses in splitting each of the principles of existence, is 
not Platonic.'* In Philo, however, it is found, and 
similarly applied to the Logos.® 

5. * Numenius calls the Second God the Son of Goi, 
and the created world, or Third God, the otfspring of 
the Father. Philo called the Logos the principle of the 
ideal world and the created world, as both Sons of God, 
the elder and the younger. He often calls the Logos 
the “first-born” son.® 
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6. The term "lawgiver” was by Philo generally re- 
ferred to Moses^. Nevertheless, he once calls the fifth 
of the subordinate Powers of the divinity the Law- 
giving Power.® But he does not definitely apply the 
name Lawgiver to the Second God as did Marcion.® 

7. Philo states expressly that the Supreme is sim- 
ultaneously swift in motion, and firm in establishment, 
or "standing”^®. “Though it may seem incredible, 
God, while standing still, outstrips everything.” Else- 
where, of course, he had set forth each of these qual- 
ities separately, that God was swift^^ and standing still, 
"the only being who stands firmly. 

3. This simultaneousness of motion and stillness 
practically results in strife, in which alone the soul- 
athlete gains a prize. Connected with this notion of 
soul-struggle is that of the spiritual armor. 

9. Philo is very fond of looking on the Logos as 
Pilot of the world.^® With this, he usually combines 
the figure of the Logos as Charioteer of the soul or 
world.^® 

10. Philo is fond of the thought that God is saviour 
of the world. 

1 1. Philo also employs the figure of the sower.^® 

12. The number four is considered sacred and ex- 
plained.^® It would result from the threefold soul®® 
with the addition of the superior faculty of aesthetic 
perception.®^ 

1 3. It is probable that in thus considering the num- 
ber four sacred, Philo did so on Pythagorean grounds; 
for he must have sympathized with this schaol of 
thought, speaking of "the sacred sect of the Pytha- 
goreans.” ..Apparently this good feeling was returned, 
which interchange of syrhpathy would naturally open 
the way for interchange of thought.®® 

14. Philo exerted this same philosophic sympathy 
towards the Platonists, of course, particularly men- 
tioning their "participation,” although applying it to 
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the relation between the wise man and unalloyed 
knowledge. 

15. Connected with this is Philo’s metaphor for in- 
spiration, namely, intoxication with spiritual wine; and, 
for vision, of feeding on celestial bread. The wise 
man, therefore, feeds on virtues.^^ This is the identi- 
cal expression of Numenius, about “feeding” on the 
sciences, which is not easily explainable from any other 
source. 

16. With Philo these metaphors represent the 
soberer scientific statements that each soul has a faculty 
of superior perception, above discursive reason, by 
which the soul may participate in the supersensual.^® 

17. The exercise of this psychological faculty then 
results in ecstasy.^® 

18. We meet in Philo also the Empedoclean concep- 
tion of flight.2^ Even the Logos is called a fugitive 
and suppliant.^® 

19. We meet in Philo also the metaphor of the sun 
and the ray, to represent the method of divine giving.*® 

20. Philo also employs the figure of the election of 
the soul which we find in Numenius.®® 

21. Philo, anticipating Numenius and Plotinos, al- 
ready taught that the Supreme transcended intelli- 
gence.®^ 

22. Elsewhere, we have already noted Philo’s antici- 
pation of Numenihs in the use of the word “double” as 
applied to both the human soul, and to the Logos. It 
is, therefore, not unexpected to find that the two su- 
preme Powers of God are the royal (or ruling, the 
Stoic Herm for “predominant”), and the cre^.tive.®* 

23. Of course, we must not forget the world- 
celebrated distinction between “the” supreme God, 
preceded by the definite article, and the lower Logos, 
or mere “God,” without the article®® which reappears 
even in Plotinos. 
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24 . This double nature is elsewhere explained as 
male and female.®^ Still, this seems a later distinction, 
adapted from common sense, inasmuch as originally 
man was created single, and only later came the fe- 
male.®® Later, we meet the Stoic conception of a God 
who is a hermaphrodite, or both male and female.®® 
This, however, does not appear in the extant fragments 
of Numenius, though in Plotinos. 

25. The basic conception of the Logos, with Philo, 
is doubtless that of mediation, which is only the ra- 
tional explanation of the process of participation 
(Platonic) or emanation (Egyptian). It may have 
been the result of his reverence for the traditional 
“royal middle road” between extremes, philosophically 
employed already by Aristotle in the first book of his 
Nicomachean Ethics.®^ 

26. Therefore, the Logos is an ambassador®® or a 
mediator between God and man.®® 

27. The result of this is that the universe appears 
as a triad'^® which may be illustrated by the names 
father, son and grandson,'*® strongly reminding us of 
Numenius.*® 

Z VALENTI NI AN INFLUENCE. 

Since we have seen reason to suppose Numenius 
visited Alexandria, and since his period of life is the 
same as that of Valentinus, a connection of some kind 
is not impossible. This, however, need not be actual 
debt of Numenius to Valentinus; it need be no more 
than a sharing of popular conceptions then current. 

Ueberweg notes that Numenius might have been in- 
■"debted for some of his conceptions to the Valentinians. 
Zeller*® suggests that Numenius** had from them de- 
rived the idea of a Demiurge. It is quite true that the 
Valentinians*® taught them that Sophia and the aeon 
(elder) Jesus begat a son Achamoth*® who gave birth 
to the world, and the Demiurge. This does, indeed. 
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prove that the Demiurge notion was current within 
contemporaneous Gnostic circles, but does not demon- 
strate that Numenius owed it to association with them, 
inasmuch as Numenius, a zealous restorer of Platonic 
doctrine might have taken it directly from Plato. 
Besides, Numenius did not speak of the one demiurge, 
as did the Valentinians, but of hierarchically subordi- 
nated demiurges, which is far more Platonic than Val- 
entinian. Moeller^* is also of this opinion. 

Of points of contact, there are two more. 

First, the Pythagorean “tetraktys,” which Numenius 
employs in his description of the soul,^® while Val- 
entinus evidently applies it to the first syzygy of 
aeons.^® Numenius employs it in his description of 
the soul,''* as well as also’’** in his division of the 
universe into four principles, although his enumeration 
seems to be five-fold. 

Second, the Gnostic term “aeon,” to which''* 
Numenius states that he “has no objection if anybody 
desires to name eternity thus.” This implies contact 
with persons who us(jd that term familiarly, among 
whom Valentinus, with his detailed scheme of numerous 
aeons, must, of course, immediately come to mind. 
But the relation is not demonstrative; it is only sug- 
gestive, inasmuch as the term has a legitimate Platonic 
history,®^ and was generally recognized as such.®® 

A point more definitely significant is the Atlantean 
legend. First found in Plato,®® it reappears in Cor- 
nutus, the Stoic mythologist,®^ where Athena is the 
symbol of the divine Intelligence, or Providence; or, 
in Stoic jargon, the pneumatical principle, while ic- 
Atlas is discovered the demiurgical power? But in 
Numenius®* we find the Atlantean legend slightly 
differejit; Atlas is no longer the demiurge, but the lower 
god of procreation, who is attacked and overcome by 
the spirit who is struggling back to his origin; and who, 
therefore, may not be identified with Numenius’s 
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Second God, "who is rather a cosmological inter- 
mediary. Thus Numenius’s Atlas is really a gnostic 
symbol which Moeller, in the later parts of his work, 
frequently points out. 

In another place, however, Moeller practically con- 
fuses this distinction, for he points out Valentinian in- 
fluence in Numenius’s reason for the creation of the 
world, which is a sort of fall, or loss of self of the 
Divinity^** The Second God, in His demiurgic 
occupation with Matter, forgets himself, and thus is 
split, the formation of the world representing the 
Demiurge’s effort to return to immediate union with 
intelligence. Thus the creation is not only necessary, 
but represents also a sort of fall of the Divinity. Moel- 
ler acknowledges that this trend lies already implicit 
in Plutarch, and is a natural result of the dualistic 
scheme; but in Plutarch it has not yet become distinct. 
So we would have a Platonic origin for both the Gnostic 
and the Numenian idea. 

There is, however, a point practically demonstrative, 
and this in connection with a fragment gathered by 
the writer, somewhat against the preference of Dr. 
Thedinga, who regretted to find in Numenius references 
to demons. The “hylic” demons of the West (in 
Fr. 64) were at first hard to trace. The word “hylic” 
seemed to indicate Stoic origin, but this source did not 
seem to have any Western reference. However, the 
word “hylic” might equally refer to Valentinian asso- 
ciations, as the Valentinian demiurge,®® created three 
substances, pneumatic, psychic, and hylic. The West- 
-ern reference, was, however, at last uncove^pd in 
Budge, who mentions among the Egyptian divinities 
three material demons of the West, of which the chief 
was Sekhet, or the Crocodile. Now in the Pistis 
Sophia, where we find hylic demons, we find the 
great god Crocodile, in this very connection of souls 
before birth, which reappears both in Egyptian religion. 
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and in Numenius. While it is conceivable that Numen- 
ius might have derived this directly from Egyptian 
religion, the reproduction of this exact grouping of 
ideas indicates acceptation of Valentinian influence. 

3. MARCION. 

Marcion and Valentinus were contemporaries at 
Rome under Eleutherius.®^ Later both retired to Alex- 
andria. The possibility that Numenius might have 
entered into relations with these heresiarchs is there- 
fore as great in one case as in the other. Which of 
them became of greatest philosophical utility to 
Numenius is a question which could be settled only by 
a careful analysis of the detailed correspondences in- 
volved. 

Both Valeptinus and Marcion employed the con- 
ception of a demiurge, or creator; but with Valentinus, 
this idea was not intimately bound up with that of the 
divine lawgiver, and formed no more than a negligible 
part of his system. With Marcion, on the contrary, 
just as in the case of Numenius, the demiurge formed 
the chief bond between the divinity and the world; and 
the idea of the lawgiver reappears in both. If we at 
all admit a Gnostic source for this idea of the lawgiver 
we should rather seek it with Marcion than with Val- 
entinus. We must, however, acknowledge a differ- 
ence of conception of this lawgiver in Marcion and 
Numenius. With Marcion, he was the promulgator of 
the Mosaic law; yet this Mosaic law was by Marcion 
considered cosmic in scope. With Numenius, however, 
no fragment remains even to hint any relation between- 
the lawgiver and the Mosaic law; it might bfe no more 
than the “cosmic law” of Philo®^ which is eternal, 
which, stretches from centre to circumference, and 
whose extremities return to the centre, forming thus 
the fundamental bond of the universe. 

As to. the Hebrew scriptures, it is perhaps not with- 
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out special significance that Marcion possessed and used 
special and peculiar versions of the Gospels, and per- 
haps also, therefore, of Old Testament literature. Nu- 
menius also seems to have had access to Hebrew writ- 
ings®® that were peculiar; for although Pliny does 
mention Jamnes®'* it is to Numenius®® who is followed 
by Eusebius®® that we owe the preservation of the 
names of both Jamnes and Jambres. 

Further, Marcion®^ derived the human body from the 
world, but the soul from the divinity, the second God. 
This is quite Numenian.®® Here again we find a parellel- 
ism drawn from the same work of Numenius’s. 

That both Marcion and Numenius were acquainted 
with Empedocles does not, at first seem a very close 
connection. But this relation becomes more important 
in view of the charge of the Philosophoumena of Hip- 
polytos®® that all that is good in the writings of Marcion 
had been derived from Empedocles; and this claim is 
based on details that remind us of Numenius; friend- 
ship and discord (mixture and struggle), the avoidance 
of meats, so as not to eat any part of a body that 
might be the residue of a soul punished by the Demi- 
urge in having been forced to enter on an incarnation; 
and abstinence from pleasures and marriage in order 
to perpetuate friendship which, in producing plurality 
(by the begetting of children) separates from unity. 

Wretched Marcion! Like the lamb in the fable, he 
is condemned ; if not for one reason, then for another. 
Here comes Tertullian^® who faults him for having 
followed in the foot-steps of the Stoics, who, however, 
recommended those very practices mentioned above. 
'Numenius was not a Stoic, surely; but his polemic 
directed against them indicates that he might have 
known their doctrines, or those of some philosopher 
connected with them. 

It was, therefore, dualism which relates Numenius 
and Marcion. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Egyptian Sources. 

1. GENERAL EGYPTIAN SOURCES. 

“General” resemblances are the easiest to estab- 
lish, but the hardest to prove. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves with such general indications as may 
neither be oljjected to, nor prove much beyond the 
general atmosphere of the thought of Numenius. 

A reference to the veiled image of Truth at Sais is 
possible in a search for an unveiled image of truth 
inundations would naturally refer to the Nile.^ and 
that of the lotus-plant'* is a pretty certain Egyptian 
reference. We find also the Egyptian myth of the 
sun setting in a bark;^ the Egyptian opponents of 
Moses, Jamnes and Jambres, named,® the doctrine of 
reincarnation interpreted literally, as would be the 
case in a country in which flourished animal-worship;® 
divine triads;'^ bivth has wetness, which is very close to 
the Egyptian primordial water, as being full of the 
germs of life.® 

Besides, there are three further points of par- 
allelism. The hylic demons of the West, even though, 
they came through Valentinus or Marcion, 4Tiust have 
been of Egyptian origin, as Budge tells us. Then, if 
Numenius knew and discussed the Serapistic mysteries, 
which* we learn, from Eusebius, to have been chiefly 
connected with these demonic powers, he must either 
have been initiated therein, or at least have had definite, 
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first-hand information about them. Last, and most 
important, we come to the philosophical doctrine of 
emanationism. In a rudimentary sense, it appeared 
already in Plato as the doctrine of participation which 
we find again in Numenius and Plotinos. It was ex- 
plained by the simile of the kindling of one light from 
another. Chaignet quotes Philo, Justin and Tertullian,® 
and gives also the following lines of Ennius: 

“Ut homo, qui erranti comiter monstrat viam. 

Quasi lumen de suo lumen accendat, facit, 

Ut nihilominus ipsi luceat, quum illi accenderet.” 

Ritter speaks as follows on the subject (p.5i4): 
“In truth, Numenius found it a different undertaking 
to connect God, the self-perfect essence, with matter. 
Indeed, he believed that every change is a further es- 
trangement from the pure essence of God. . . He 

is but the father of the Creator deity, a proposition 
which in all probability implied the principle of the 
theory of emanation, which made the second cause 
proceed from the first without change of any kind. . . 
He seems to have placed this view in a very strong 
and suitable light, by denying that the divine giving 
was in any respect to be compared with the same act 
of man. In the latter, the gift, in passing to the 
recipient, passes wholly away from the donor. . . 

but with the gifts of God it is not so; for, on the con- 
trary, as with science, the donor is rather benefited by 
the communication. . . Apparently we have here 

a doctrine whose object was to explain and account for 
the link which connects the supreme immutable divinity 
and the mutable world.” 

Nor must we forget that it was in Alexandria that 
dwelt Origen and Clement, the chief readers and quoters 
of Numenius, as well as Plotinos, whose dependence 
on Numenius will be studied elsewhere. 
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2. HERMETIC SOURCES. 

To general Egyptian similarities we must add defi- 
nite quotations from the Hermetic writings, which seem 
to have been Greek versions or adaptations of texts 
of ancient Egyptian religion. These will have to be 
quoted rather more generously, because they are less 
known, and less accessible. 

A. DIVISIONS OF THE UNIVERSE. 

1. Unity is the basis of the universe, and of all num- 
bers. We hear continually of one world, one soul, and 
one God,^“ and especially of one matter.^^ Unity is the 
root of all things,^^ and contains all numbers.^® “Unity, 
therefore, being the beginning, containeth every num- 
ber, itself being begotten of no other number.” 

2. Why, hoVever, this is to us so inexplicable in- 
terest in number? Because we find here, as in Plato, 
an identification of numbers with Ideas, which is sug- 
gested by a comparison of parallel passages, where, in- 
stead of numbers, we find the Idea of the One.^'* 

3. In spite of this unitary basis of existence. Her- 
metic distinctions proceed by even multiplication. First, 
everything is double.^® The primary explanation of 
this is hermaphroditism, or the view that everything, 
including the divinity, is both male and female.^® Be- 
sides this physiological explanation, we have a psych- 
ological one, a dichotomy of the soul: “Of the soul, 
that part which is sensible is mortal ; but that which is 
reasonable is immortal. 

4. Doubling two, we arrive at a fourfold division. 
Here we first have a physical application^* of the 
(Platonic) four motions: “Which way shall 1 look? 
upward? downward? outward? inward?” Then, more 
generally^® we have God and immortality, generation 
and. motion. We must not leave this point without 
recalling the Pythagorean “tetraktys.” 
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5. Doubling four, we arrive at an eight-fold division, 
the octonary, or Gnostic ogdoad^'^ more cosmologically 
explained as eight spheres.^^ The Harmony has eight 
zones, through which the soul successively proceeds, 
gradually purifying itself therein of diminution, craft, 
lust, ambition, rashness, luxury and falsehood; then, 
“being made naked of all the operations of Harmony, 
it cometh to the eighth Nature. 

6. In trying to discover the nature of these eight 
spheres, the first arrangement we find is that of the 
Demiurge hovering above the Seven Governors. 

First, then, the Seven Governors.^’* They hover be- 
tween God and the world. In imitation of them 
Nature makes men; they operate the world. They 
are spoken of as the circumference of the Circles.*® 
This, no doubt, constitutes the “fulness" or “pleroma” 
of the Gnostics.*® Nature, being mingled with man, 
brought forth a wonder most wonderful; for he, having 
the nature of the harmony of the Seven, from God, 
who is fire and spirit. “Nature produced the seven 
governing Powers of Nature.”*’ This reminds us of 
the five Powers of God, of Philo. We do not recall 
any similar arrangement in Numenius, unless we should 
take one of the several schemes of divisions of the 
universe. First, Second, and lower God, human soul, 
body, nature and matter. 

Second, the Demiurge. “For indeed God was ex- 
ceedingly enamoured of his own Form or Shape, and 
delivered to it all his own works (the Seveiv Gover- 
nors?) But He, seeing or understanding the creation 
of the Workman in the whole, would needs also himself 
fall to work, and so was separated from the ^'ather, 
being in the sphere of generation or operation.** 

7. When then we group the Seven Governors to- 
gether below the Demiurge, the universe falls into a 
triad, God, Demiurge (containing the Seven), and the 
World. So the Demiurge is the mediator*® and Second 
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God.®® In some places®^ the triad seems to consist of 
God, Demiurge and World, or again®® of God, World 
and Man. 

8. We already found a binary psychology; but this 
cosmological triad would inevitably result in a trine 
psychology; so we read “There are three species in 
human souls: divine, human and irrational.” This 
third or divine part of the soul is the capacity for, or 
function of ecstasy.®® 

Such are the general divisions of the universe and 
the soul. We are now ready to attack individual points. 
These we may classify as follows: First, a group of 
minor, more or less Platonic points (9 to 14); then 
three distinctively Hermetic points, with their corol- 
laries: emanation (15-18); positive evil (19 to 23); 
and last, but rnost important, ecstasy (24 to 26). 

B. VARIOUS MINOR PLATONIC POINTS. 

9. Qualities are incorporeal.®'* 

10. The seeds of things are from God.®® 

11. Creation is explained as Becoming, which is 
caused by energy of being.®® 

12. The Demiurge, or Second God, appears also as 
the Word, an Egyptian conception.®'^ 

13. The Demiurge, of course, is never idle.®® 

14. The Supreme possesses stability,®® and it is this 
very supreme stability which is the basis of movement, 
or fulcrum thereof.*® He is simultaneously swift, and 
still capaciously and firmly strong, his circulation being 
hidden by his station.** 

C. EMANATION. 

We are now ready to study the actual process under- 
lying ’emanation more minutely than before. This 
whole emanative trend is based on the fact of psycho- 
logical suggestion, the Platonic photography of the 
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model into an image, by irradiation of light, by which 
the — ?— ?— ? 

15. Body is the image of the Idea, as the Idea is of 
the Soul. This irradiating process is really only the 
psychological application of that which appears cosmo- 
logically as emanation, or Platonically, “participa- 
tion. 

16. The term “participation” occurs also."*® “Yet as 
the participation of all things is in the matter bound, 
so also of that which is Good.” “But as many as 
partook of the gift of God, these, O Tat, in compari- 
son of their works, are rather immortal than mortal 
men.” “This creation of life by the soul is as con- 
tinuous as his light; nothing arrests it, or limits it. . . . 
Everything is a part of God ; this God is all. In creat- 
ing all. He perpetuates himself without intermission, 
for the energy of God has no past; and since God has 
no limits, his creation is without beginnng or end.”*"* 
The whole of the third book of the Poemandres is a 
theodicy in which the emission of Becoming is repre- 
sented as a stream, tending towards a circular renova- 
tion of the Gods.'*'' 

17. In connection with this great unifying concep- 
tion of the universe, we might mention the Pytha- 
gorean term of “harmony,” or ordered existence. This 
celestial harmony is represented by sweet music: 
“Having already all power of mortal things. . . God 
stooped down, and peeped through the Harmony.” 
“Man, being above all harmony, he is made and be- 
came a servant to Harmony, hermaphrodite.” The 

^material body of man is subject to change; passions 
function Kirough the irrational nature, and the rest 
striveth upward by harmony.”^® 

18. The process of creation is, however, .really 
one of incarnation of the divine: “God, . . . stooped 
down and peeped through harmony, and breaking 
through the strength of the Circles thus showed and 
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made manifest the downward borne nature, the fair 
and beautiful shape or form of God. Which, when 
he saw, having in itself the insatiable beauty and all 
the operation of the Seven Governors, and the form or 
shape of God, He smiled for love, as if He had seen 
the likeness or shape in the water, or, upon the earth, 
the shadow of the fairest human form. And seeing in 
the water a shape, a shape like unto himself, in him- 
self he loved it, and desired to cohabit with it. Im- 
mediately upon that resolution ensued that operation, 
and brought forth the irrational image or shape. Lay- 
ing hold of what it so much loved. Nature presently 
wrapped itself about it, and they were mingled, for 
they loved one another.”'*'^ 

D. THE NATURE OF MATTER. 

19. In contrast to the Stoics, who taught there was 
no positive evil, Hermetism teaches (as inheritance 
from the ancient Egyptian religion) the existence of 
positive evil. It teaches the existence of evil Demons 
(the hylic demons of the West already mentioned, 
among others). “For there is no part of the world 
void of the Devil, which, entering privately, sowed the 
seed of his own proper operation; and the mind did 
make pregnant, or did bring forth that which was 
sown: adulteries, murders, strikings of parents, sac- 
rileges, Impieties, stranglings, throwings down head- 
long, and all other things which are the works of evil 
demons.”'*® Elsewhere they appear as the Avengers: 
“But to the foolish and wicked and evil; to the envious 
and covetous, to the murderous and profane, I am far^ 
off giving place to the Avenging Demon, who, apply-** 
ing to such a man the sharpness of fire, torments him 
sensibly, arming him the more to all wickedness, that he 
may obtain the greater punishment. Such an one 
never ceases, having unfulfillable desires and insatiable 
concupiscences, and always fighting in darkness, for 
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the Demon afflicts and torments him continually, and 
increases the fire upon him more and more . . . the 
idle manners are permitted, but left to the Demon. 
However, there appear also good demons, and these 
are called the “first-born of God.” Their office is to 
teach excellent sayings, which would have profited all 
mankind, had they been delivered in writing. 

20. Such demons, however, exist chiefly in the re- 
ligious dialect; while in the philosophical language 
evil appears positively. We will begin with matter. 
It is the moist nature, and unspeakably troubled. It is 
the vehicle of Becoming.®^ 

21. In this world, evil exists in everything. All 
things are constituted by contrariety. Everywhere 
exists change, fate and generation. 

2 2. This world, therefore, is a prison, during incar- 
nation. This incarceration may be caused by guilt from 
some pre-existent state.'** 

23. As a consequence of this, life is a flight from 
the evils of the world: “Command thy soul to go into 
India, and sooner than thou canst bid it, it will be 
there. Command it to fly to heaven, and it will need 
no wings, neither shall anything hinder it, not the fire 
of the sun, nor the aether, nor the turning of the 
spheres, not the bodies of any of the other stars, but 
cutting through all, it will fly up to the last, and 
furtherest Body.” While man cannot escape change, 
fate and generation, he may, however, escape vicious- 
ness. We have elsewhere seen how this journey 
through each successive sphere is purificatory, leaving 
one sin in each, until after descending through each of 
the Seven Governors, she arrives pure at the Eighth 
Being, the' Demiurge.®^ 

E. ECSTASY, AND THE SUPERRATTONAE DIVINITY. 

This purificatory flight (reminding us of Emped- 
ocles’s “Purifications”) ends in the (really double' or 
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triple) crown of ecstasy, which condition entails two 
corollaries: a psychological faculty to act as basis of 
that experience, and a supereminent divinity, above 
rational limitations, to be communed with within that 
ecstatic condition. 

24. We will begin with the, psychological faculty. 
“For only the understanding sees that which is not 
manifest or apparent; and if thou canst, O Tat, it will 
appear to the eyes of thy mind.” “It is no hard thing 
to understand God.” “The world has a peculiar sense 
and understanding not like man’s, nor so various or 
manifold, but a better or more simple.” Elsewhere we 
have seen a two-fold psychological division ; but where 
it becomes three-fold, it is through the existence of 
three kinds of souls. “There are three species in human 
souls: divine, human, and irrational.”®'’ 

25. On the*other hand, we have the divinity which 
is above rational comprehension. The eighth sphere 
is that of the Supreme Divinity, He who was, is, and 
shall be.®® The Supreme is difficult to understand, im- 
possible to speak of or define.®’^ God is above essence, 
because He is unintelligible. He is not understood by 
us because he is something different from us. It is 
not, therefore, to Numenlus, let alone Plotinos, that is 
due the doctrines of the transcendence of the Su- 
preme.®® 

26. The psychological experience which results from 
activity of the soul’s divine sense applied to the super- 
essential divinity is ecstasy, which appears often in 
these Hermetic writings. “In man, the consciousness 
is raised to the divine order ... its function is great 
and holy as divinity itself ... I was sp^eaking of 
union with the Gods, a privilege which tney accord 
only to humanity. A few men only have the happiness 
of risihg to that perception of the divine which sub- 
sists only in God, and in the human intelligence. . . . 
Not all have the true intelligence.®® “Pray first to the 
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Lord and Father, and to the Alone and One, from 
whom is one to be merciful to thee, that thou mayest 
know and understand so great a God; and that he 
would shine one of his beams upon thee in thy under- 
standing.”®** To be able to know God, and to will 
and to hope, is the straight way, and the divine way,, 
proper to the Good ; and it will everywhere meet thee, 
and everywhere be seen of thee, plain and easy, when 
thou dost not expect or look for it; it will meet thee 
waking, sleeping, sailing, traveling, by night, by day; 
when thou speakest, and when thou keepest silence.”®^ 
"As many as partook of the gift of God, these, O Tat, 
in comparison of their works, are men rather immortal 
than mortal. Comprehending all things in their minds, 
which are upon earth, which are in heaven, and if there 
be anything above heaven. Lifting themselves so high, 
they see the Good, and seeing it, they account it a 
miserable calamity to make their abode here; and 
despising all things bodily and unbodily, they make 
haste to the One and only.”®* "This image of God 
have I described to thee, O Tat, as well as I could; 
which if thou do diligently consider, and view by the 
eyes of thy mind, and heart, believe me. Son, thou 
shalt find the way to the things above; or rather, the 
Image itself will lead thee. But the spectacle or sight 
hath this peculiar and proper: them that can see it, 
and behold it, it holds fast, and draws unto it, as they 
say, the loadstone doth the iron.”®* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Namenius as Represented by Plotinos. 

1. HISTORICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN NUMENIUS 
AND PLOTINOS. 

We have, elsewhere, pointed out the historic con- 
nections between Numenius and Plotinos. Here, it 
may be sufficient to recall that Amelius, native of 
Numenius ’s home-town of Apamea, and who had 
copied and learned by heart all the works of Numenius, 
and who later returned to Apamea to spend his declin- 
ing days, bequeathing his copy of Numenius’s works 
to his adopted son Gentilianus Hesychius, was the 
companion and friend of Plotinos during his earliest 
period, editing all Plotinos’s books, until displaced by 
Porphyry. We remember also that Porphyry was 
Amelius’s disciple, before his spectacular quarrel with 
Amelius, later supplanting him as editor of the works 
of Plotinos. Plotinos also came from Alexandria, 
where Numenius had been carefully studied and quoted 
by Origen and Clement of Alexandria. Further, Por- 
phyry records twice that accusations were popularly 
made against Plotinos, that he had plagiarized from 
Numenius. In view of all this historical background, 
we have the prima-facie right to consider Plotinos 
chiefly as a later re-stater of the views of Numenius, 
at least during his earlier or Amelian period. Such a 
conception of the state of affairs must have been 
the mind of that monk who, in the EscoreaPmanuscript, 
substituted the name of Numenius for that of Plotinos 
bn that fragment^ about matter, which begins directly 
with Numenius’s name of the divinity, “ ‘being’ and 
essence. 
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We may study the relations between Numenius and 
Plotinos from two standpoints: actual borrowings from 
such manuscripts as have come down to us, and then 
a comparison of their attitudes toward historic phil- 
osophical problems. The latter study will of course 
include the common use of extraneous philosophical 
terms and positions, and will lead to a perspective, in 
which their true general relation will appear with some 
certainty of outline. 

2. DIRECT INDEBTEDNESS OF PLOTINOS TO 
NUMENIUS. 

As Plotinos was in the habit of not even putting 
his name to his own notes; as even in the times of 
Porphyry the actual authorship of much that he wrote 
was already disputed; and as Porphyry acknowledges 
his writings contained many Aristotelian and Stoic 
principles and quotations, we must be prepared to dis- 
cover Numenian passages by their content, rather 
than by any external indications. As the great majority 
of Numenius’s works are irretrievably lost, we may 
never hope to arrive at a final solution of the matter; 
and we shall have to restrict ourselves to that which, 
in Plotinos, may be identified by what Numenian frag- 
ments remain. What little we can thus trace definitely 
will give us a right to draw the conclusion to much 
more, and to the opinion that, especially in his 
Amelian period, Plotinos was chiefly indebted to Nu- 
menian inspiration. We can consider^ the mention 
of Pythagoreans who had treated of the intelligible as 
“applying to Numenius, whose chief work was “On the 
Good,” and on the “Immateriality of the Soul.” 

The first class of passages will be such as bear ex- 
plicit reference to quotation from an ancient source. 
Of such we have five: “That is why the Pythagoreans 
were, among each other, accustomed to refer to this 
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principle in a symbolic manner, calling him ‘A-pollo,’ 
which name means a denial of manifoldness.”® “That 
is the reason of the saying, ‘The Ideas and numbers are 
born from the indefinite doubleness, and the One;’ for 
this is intelligence. “That is why the ancients said 
that Ideas are essences and beings.”® “Let us examine 
the (general) view that evils cannot be destroyed, but 
are necessary.”® “The Divinity is above being. 

A sixth case is, “How manifoldness is derived from the 
First.”^^'^ A seventh case is the whole passage on the 
triunity of the divinity, including the term “Father.”^ 
Among doctrines said to be handed down from the 
ancient philosophers® are the ascents and descents of 
souls® and the migrations of souls into bodies other 
than human. The soul is a number.^^ 

Moreover, Plotinos wrote a book on the Incorrupti- 
bility of the Soul,^® as Numenius had done,^® and both 
authors discuss the incorporeity of qualities.^^ 

Besides these passages where there is a definite ex- 
pression of dependence on earlier sources, there are 
two in which the verbal similarity^® is striking enough 
to justify their being considered references: “Besides, 
no body could subsist without the power of the uni- 
versal soul.” “Because bodies according to their own 
nature, are changeable, inconstant, and infinitely divis- 
ible, and nothing unchangeable remains in them, there 
is evidently need of a principle that would lead them, 
gather them, and' bind them fast together; and this we 
name soul.”^® This similarity is so striking that it had 
already been observed and noted by Bouillet. Com- 
pare “We consider that all things called essences are 
composite, and that not a single one of them is simple, 
with “Numenius, who believes that e\ferything is 
thoroughly mingled together, and that nothing is 
simple.”^'^ 

3., UNCERTAIN INDEBTEDNESS OF PLOTINOS. 

As Plotinos does not give exact quotations and 
references, it is difficult always to give their undoubted 
source. As probably Platonic we may mentioo the 
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passage about the universal Soul taking care of all that 
is inanimate;^® and “When one has arrived at individ- 
uals, they must be abandoned to infinity.^® Also 
other quotations. The line, “It might be said that 
virtues are actualizations,^^ might be Aristotelian. We 
also find:®“ “Thus, according to the ancient maxim, 
‘Courage, temperance, all the virtues, even prudence, 
are but purifications;’ “ “That is the reason that it is 
right to say that ‘the soul’s welfare and beauty lie in 
assimilating herself to the divinity.’ ’’ This sounds 
Platonic, but might be Numenian. 

In this connection it might not be uninteresting to 
note passages in Numenius which are attributed to 
Plato, but which are not to be identified: “O Men, the 
Mind which you dimly perceive is not the First Mind; 
but before this Mind is another one, which is older and 
diviner.’’ “That the Good is One.’’^® 

We turn now to thoughts found identically in Plot- 
inos and Numenius, although no textual identity is to 
be noted. We may group these according to the sub- 
ject, the universe, and the soul. 

4. PARTICULAR SIMILARITIES. 

God is supreme king.^^ Eternity is now, but neither 
past nor future.®® The king in heaven is surrounded 
by leisure.®® Nevertheless, the inferior divinity trav- 
erses the heavens,®’ in a circular motion.®® While 
Numenius does not specify this motion as circular,®® 
it is implied, inasmuch as the creator’s passing through 
the heavens must have followed their circular course. 
•With this perfect motion is connected the peculiar Nu- 
menian doctrine of inexhaustible giving,®® which gave 
a philosophical basis for the old simile of radiation of 
light.®’ This process consists of the descent of the 
intelligible into the material, or, as Numenius puts it, 
that both the intelligible and the perceptible participate 
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in the Ideas.®^ Thus intelligence is the uniting principle 
that holds together the bodies whose tendency is to 
split up and scatter,®^ (making a leakage or wast- 
age)/^® which process invades even the divinity.®* 
This uniting of scattering elements produces a mixture 
or mingling^'^ of matter and reason/®® which, how- 
ever, is limited to the energies of the existent, not to 
the existent itself.®® All things are in a flow,®® and the 
whole all is in all.®® The divinity creates by glancing 
at the intelligence above,®®® as a pilot.®®® The divinity 
is split by over-attention to its charges.®®® 

This leads us over to consideration of the soul. The 
chief effort of Numenius is a polemic against the ma- 
terialism of the Stoics, and to it Plotinos devotes a whole 
book.®® All souls, even the lowest, are immortal.®® 
Even qualities are incorporeal.*® The soul, therefore, 
remains incorporeal.*® The soul, however, is divisible.*® 
This explains the report that Numenius taught not 
various parts of the soul,*® but two souls, which would 
be opposed^* by Plotinos in one place, but taught in 
another.®®® Such divisibility is Indeed implied in tlie 
formation of presentation as a by-product,*® or a “com- 
mon part.’’*® Moreover, the soul has to choose its own 
demon, or guardian divinity.*® Salvation as a goal ap- 
pears in Numenius,*® but not in Plotinos; though both 
insist on the need of a savior.*® Memory is actualiza- 
tion of the soul.®® In the highest ecstasy the soul is 
“alone with the dlone.”®®® 

5. SIMILARITIES APPLIED DIFFERENTLY. 

This comparison of philosophy would have been 
much stronger had we added thereto the following 
points in which we find similar terms and ideas, but* 
which are applied differently. The soul is indissolubly 
united to intelligence according to Plotinos, but to its 
source, with Numenius.®® Plotinos makes discord the 
result of their fall, while with Numenius it is its cause.®® 
Guil^is the cause of the fall of souls, with Plotinos,®® 
but with Numenius it is impulsive passion. The great 
evolution or world-process is by Plotinos called the 
^‘eternal procejsion,” while with Numenius it is prog- 
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ress.®* The simile of the pilot is by Plotinos applied 
to the soul within the body; while with Numenius, it 
refers to the logos, or creator in the universe.®® There 
is practically no difference here, however. Doubleness 
is, by Plotinos, predicated of the sun and stars, but by 
Numenius, of the demiurge himself.®® The Philonic 
term “legislator” is, by Plotinos, applied to intelligence, 
while Numenius applies it to the third divinity, and not 
the second.®'^ Plotinos extends immortality to animals, 
but Numenius even to the inorganic realm, including^ 
everything.®®. 

We thus find a tolerably complete body of philos- 
ophy shared by Plotinos and Numenius, out of the 
few fragments of the latter that have come down to 
us. It would therefore be reasonable to suppose that 
if Numenius’s complete works had survived we could 
make out a still far stronger case for Ploti’nos’s depend- 
ence on Numenius. At any rate, the Dominican scribe 
at the Escoreal who inserted the name of Numenius in 
the place of that of Plotinos in the heading of®* the 
fragment about matter, must have felt a strong con- 
fusion between the two authors. 

6. PHILOSOPHICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN NUMEN- 
IUS AND PLOTINOS. 

To begin with, we have the controversy with the 
Stoics, which, though it appears in the works of both, 
bears in each a different significance. While with 
Numenius it absorbed his chief controversial efforts,®® 
with Plotinos®* it occupied only one of his many spheres 
of interest; and indeed, he had borrowed from them 
many terms, such as “pneuma,” the spiritual body, 
and others, set forth elsewhere. Notable, however, 
was the term “hexis,” habituation, or form of inor- 
ganic objects,®** and the “phantasia,” or sense-presen- 
tation.®® 
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Next in importance, as a landmark, is Numenius’s 
chief secret, the name of the divinity, as “being and 
essence,” which reappears in Plotinos in numberless 
places.®^. Connected with this is the idea that essence 
is intelligence.®® 

7. PYTHAGOREAN SIMILARITIES. 

It is a common-place that Numenius was a 
Pythagorean, or at least was known as such, for 
though he reverenced Pythagoras, he conceived of him- 
self as a restorer of true Platonism. It will, therefore, 
be all the more interesting to observe what part num- 
■ bers play in their system, especially in that of Plotinos, 
who made no special claim to be a Pythagorean dis- 
ciple. First, we find that numbers and the divine Ideas 
are closely related.®® Numbers actually split the unity 
of the divimty.®’ The soul also is considered as a 
number,®® and in connection with this we find the 
Pythagorean sacred “tetraktys.”®® Thus numbers split 
up the divinity,^® though it is no more than fair to add 
that elsewhere Plotinos contradicts this, and states that 
the multiplicity of the divinity is not attained by di- 
vision still, this is not the only case in which we will 
be forced to array Plotinos against himself. 

The first effect of the splitting influence of numbers 
will be a doubleness, which, though present in in- 
telligence,'^® nevertheless chiefly appears in matter,^* 
as the Pythagorean “indefinite dyad.”^® Still, even the 
Supreme is double.'^® So we must not be surprised if 
He is constituted by a trinity, in connection with 
which the Supreme appears as grandfather.'^® 

If then both Numenius and Plotinos are really under 
the spell of Pythagoras, it is pretty sure they will not 
be materialist, they will believe in the incorporeality of 
the divinity,^® of qualities;®® and of the soul®^ which 
will be invisible®* and possess no extension.®® A re- 
sult of this will be that the soul will not be located in 
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the body, or in space, but rather the body in the soul.®* 

From this incorporeal existence,®® there is only a 
short step to unchangeable existence,®® or eternity.®^ 
This, to the soul, means immortality,®® one theory of 
which is reincarnation.®® To the universe, however, 
this means harmony.®® 

There are still other Pythagorean traces in common 
between Numenius and Plotinos. The cause that the 
indeterminate dyad split off from the divinity is “tol- 
ma,” rashness, or boldness.®^ Everything outside of 
the divinity is in a continual state of flux.®® Evil is 
then that which is opposed to good.®® It also is there- 
fore unavoidable, inasmuch as suppression of its cos- 
mic function would entail cosmic collapse.®* The 
world stands thus as an inseparable combination of in- 
telligence and necessity, or chance.®® 

8. PLATONIC TRACES. 

Platonic traces, there would naturally be; but it will 
be noticed that they are far less numerous than the 
Pythagorean. To begin with, we find the reverent 
spirit towards the divinities, which prays for their 
blessing at the inception of all tasks.®® To us who live 
in these latter days, such a prayer seems out of place 
in philosophy; but that is only because we have divorced 
philosophy from theology; in other words, because our 
theology has left the realm of living thought, and, 
being fixed once for all, we are allowed to pursue any 
theory of existence we please as if it had nothing what- 
ever to do with any reality; in other words, we are 
deceiving ourselves. On the contrary, in those days, 
every philosophical speculation was a genuine adven- 
ture in the spiritual world, a magical operation that 
might unexpectedly lead to the threshhold of the cos- 
mic sanctuary. Wise, indeed, therefore, was he who 
began it by prayer. 
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Of other technical Platonic terms there are quite a 
few. The lower is always the image of the higher.**'^ 
So the world might be considered the statue of the 
Divinity.®® The Ideas are in a realm above the world.®® 
The soul here below is as in a prison.^®® There is a 
divinity higher than the one generally known. ^®' The 
divinity is in a stability resultant of firmness and per- 
fect motion. 1®® The perfect movement, therefore, is 
circular.^®® This inter-communion of the universe 
therefore results in matter appearing in the intelligible 
world as “intelligible matter.”^®* By dialectics, also 
called “bastard reasoning,*®® we abstract every- 
thing*®® till we reach the thing-in-itself,*®*^ or, in other 
words, matter as a substrate of the world.*®® Thus we 
metaphysically reach ineffable solitude.*®® 

The same goal is reached psychologically, however, 
in the ecstasy.**® This idea occurred in Plato only as 
a poetic expression of metaphysical attainment; and 
in the case of Plotinos at least may have been used as 
a practical experience chiefly to explain his epileptic 
attacks; and this would be all the more likely as this 
disease was generally called the “sacred disease.” 
Whether Numenius also was an epileptic, we are not 
told; it is more likely he took the idea from Philo, or 
Philo’s oriental sources; at least, Numenius seems to 
claim no personal ecstastic experiences such as those of 
Plotinos. 

We have entered the realm of psychology; and this 
teaches us that that in which Numenius and Plotinos 
differ from Plato and Philo is chiefly their psychological 
or experimental application of pure philosophy. No 
body could subsist without the soul to keep it to- 
gether.*** Various attempts are made to describe the 
nature of the soul; it is the extent or relation of cir- 
cumference to circle.**® Or it is like a line and its 
divergence.**® In any case, the divinity and the soul 
move around the heavens,**^ and this may explain the 
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otherwise problematical progress or evolution ("pro- 
sodos” or “stolos”) of ours.**° 

9. VARIOUS SIMILARITIES. 

There are many other unclassifiable Numenian traces 
in Plotinos. Two of them, however, are comparatively 
important. First, is a reaffirmation of the ancient 
Greek connection between generation, fertility or birth 
of souls and wetness,^^® which is later reaffirmed by 
Porphyry in his “Cave of the Nymphs.” Plotinos, how- 
ever, later denies this.^^^ Then we come to a genuine 
innovation of Numenius’s: his theory of divine or in- 
telligible giving. Plato had, of course, in his genial, 
casual way, sketched out a whole organic system of 
divine creation and administration of this world. The 
conceptions he needed he had cheerfully borrowed 
from earlier Greek philosophy without any rigid sys- 
tematization, so that he never noticed that the hinge 
on which all was supposed to turn was merely the 
makeshift of an assumption. This capital error was 
noticed by Numenius, who sought to supply it by a psy- 
chological observation, namely, that knowledge may be 
imparted without diminution. Plotinos, with his win- 
ning way of dispensing with quotation-marks, appro- 
priated this,^^® as also the idea that life streams out 
upon the world in the glance of the divinity, and as 
quickly leaves it, when the Divinity turns away His 
glance.*^® 

Other less important points of contact are: the 
Egyptian ship of souls the Philonic distinction be- 
tween “the” God as supreme, and “god” as subor- 
dinate the hoary equivocation on “kosmos;”^®^ 
and the illustration of the divine Logos as the pilot of 
the world.^^® 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Criticisin of Numenius. 

Numenius has been studied by Ritter, Zeller, Ueb- 
erweg and Moeller among the Germans, and by Vach- 
erot and Chaignet, among French philosophical writers. 
Their opinions could not be very well founded, as they 
were forced to advance them before the fragments 
were all gajthered together; and then there were, of 
course, defective interpretations, as that of Ritter^ 
who accuses Numenius^ of a return of the divinity into 
itself from a translation questioned already by Zeller. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

Zeller also notices in Numenius this higher faculty 
of cognition. Speaking of number, it is said to be the 
highest good of the soul, as insight,® by which we par- 
ticipate in the divinity. It is a gift of God, and oper- 
ates like a flash of lightning. Zeller* also points 
out the distinction between the rational and irrational 
souls. The irrational is located in the body, which is 
the source of all evils. Sensual cognition is the result 
of reason. . 

Vacherot explains that, according to Numenius, God, 
the. principle of the intelligible world, is unknowable 
by reason. “His psychology transcends Plato’s, and 
achieves ecstasy . . . only in his doctrine of ecstasy 
appear Oriental ideas.” “Like Plato, Numenius pro- 
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claims the impotence of reason to know this God who 
is the principle of the intelligible world. But he re- 
serves this intelligible knowing to an extraordinary and 
mystic faculty of which Plato never spoke, and which 
will reappear in Neoplatonism.”® 

Summing up this criticism, it amounts to no more 
than that Numenius had introduced into Greek philos- 
ophy the Oriental ecstasy, but they do not bring out 
that Numenius derived it from Egyptian Hermetism, 
although Zeller had already, in his study of Plato, 
shown that Plato had already employed theoretical ex- 
pressions which easily lent themselves to this practical 
interpretation. 


THE SECOND DIVINITY. 

Ueberweg believes that the greatest innovation in- 
troduced by Numenius into Platonic doctrine was his 
considering the second principle to be a second divinity. 
Vacherot also sees a development in this formal and 
systematic distinction of the two divine principles. 
This same idea expressed in philosophic terms is that 
Plato held no more than two orders of substances : the 
Ideas, and the sense-objects that participated therein. 
On the contrary, Numenius introduces therein intel- 
ligible beings that participate in the Ideas; and Proclus® 
complains that Numenius had supposed that images 
existed among intelligibles. Here Zeller opposes Vach- 
erot, denying that we should read participation in the 
intelligible into fragments 37 or 31. But Zeller him- 
self acknowledges that Numenius had followed the 
traces of Phflo, with his Logos, and of Valentinus, with 
his demiurge; and Zeller praises Numenius for having 
introduced this second principle, thus constitutirig a 
triad. On the contrary, Vacherot finds the prototype 
of Numenius’s second divinity in Plato’s demiurge. 
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Moeller finds in it the distinction between the tran- 
scendent divinity, and the revealed divinity that seeks 
immanence. 

None of these critics seems to think of Plutarch, or 
of Maximus of Tyre, especially, who had already in- 
terrelated the whole universe by a hierarchical system. 
Besides, it was the Egyptian emanationism which de- 
manded a mean between the two extremes, and Nu- 
menius did no more than to introduce it into Greek 
philosophy. But the participation itself was genuinely 
Platonic; and nothing was needed but the public recog- 
nition of a mediating term, either personified, or merely 
a “hypostasis.” But, after all, Numenius probably 
owed this conception to his studies of the works of 
Philo. Ritter well says that the chief goal of the phil- 
osophy of Numenius was to find some means of pass- 
ing from the superior sphere down into that of the 
senses, and permitting a return upwards thereafter. 
After all, this is no more than our modern evolutionary 
stand-point. In his Letters, Plato ( ? ) had already 
spoken of three spheres of the divinity, respectively 
surrounding the First, the second, and the third prin- 
ciples. 


THE SPLITTING UP OF THE DIVINITY. 

Ritter and Vacherot mention this doctrine of the 
divinity.'^ Chaignet speaks of a fragment,*^ finding in 
it a fourfold division, although the words seem to 
imply a fivefold one. Moeller® considers this a 
deviation from Neoplatonism, and as such an error on 
the part of Numenius. “The second principle of Nu- 
menius contains both what Neoplatonism distin- 
guishes as the second divinity, or intelligence, and 
the*third, or soul. The very name of the demiurge 
suggests to us not only direction towards divine unity, 
that is, the intelligible world, but also the other direc- 
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tion downwards and outwards, into the sphere of the 
senses, the which, by Plotinos, is reserved for the 
soul.” This criticism falls flat the moment that, ac- 
cording to his own foot-note, we locate the world of 
Ideas in the second divinity, instead of in the third. 
Moeller probably committed this error as a result of 
not reading correctly the illustration of the Pilot, who 
surely is the third divinity. The Pilot steers by contem- 
plating the stars or Ideas which are above him so cer- 
tainly that he is compelled to look up to them.^® 

None of these criticisms stand, therefore; and we may 
be allowed to observe that Numenius introduced this 
process of splitting up as a result of having made use 
of the Pythagorean term of “duality,” instead of the 
Platonic “manifoldness.” As a result, at once every- 
thing became double: world, soul, and divinity. And 
this was all the easier for Numenius as all he had to. 
do was to adopt the Egyptian divisions. 

INCORPOREITY OF QUALITIES. 

Numenius teaches the incorporeity of qualities.^^ 
This was nothing original with Numenius, since Galen 
had written a treatise on the subject, in times almost 
contemporary with those of the activity of Numenius. 
Alcinoous also has read this doctrine into Plato’s 
works. Ritter^ ^ should therefore not blame Numenius 
for it, as a fault; on the contrary, we may well con- 
sider this an element in the struggle between Numenius 
and the Stoics, who insisted that magnitude and quality 
also were corporeal. 

i 

NAME AND NATURE OF THE DIVINITY. 

Ritter blames Numenius for teaching an inactive 
divinity.^® But Ritter did not have before him frag- 
ments^'* where Numenius speaks of an innate move- 
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merit. Numenius therefore no more than repeats 
the ancient Platonic doctrine of an innate movement 
that is simultaneous with absence of movement. This 
Plato illustrates for us by a spinning top, that moves 
so fast and smoothly that it remains standing. But 
it is to Vacherot that we owe a debt of gratitude for 
having!® grasped the intimate relation between this 
fact and the divinity’s name which Numenius thought 
he had invented. “Plato had often demonstrated 
that the instable and degenerating body did not pos- 
sess true being, and that the sole true being was 
the intelligible and the incorporeal, the Idea and 
the soul. On the other hand, the Stoics had con- 
ceived of the soul as in relations with the body, as con- 
tainer and contained, the soul enveloping, chaining 
down, and supporting the parts of the body. These 
two opinions were by Numenius combined into one 
system that later was to become Neoplatonism. Being, 
if it is absolute, would have no motion; therefore we 
must seek Being in the incorporeal, which, as energy, 
organizes matter. That is why he tells us that the 
true name of the incorporeal is “Being and Essence.” 
That is how he establishes the identity of the two 
supreme concepts, by vivifying Being, which thus pro- 
duces “innate motion.” 


CRITICISMS DIRECTED AGAINST NUMENIUS. 

Ritter is the only one who permits himself to blame 
Numenius. At first he finds fault with him for lack- 
ing philosophical studies; for vanity, for vainglorious- 
ness. The first accusation falls before a reading of 
the fragments of the ,treatise on the Good* and on the 
Incorruptibility of the Soul; as to the History of the 
Platonic Succession, its purpose is very clear, and is 
of so great an importance as to merit for Numenius 
the title of Father of Neo-Platonism. His is indeed 
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the first philosophical study of the method of mystic- 
ism. As to the comic story of Lacydes, it is repeated 
also by Diogenes Laertes, and Eusebius; and its ob- 
ject, to discredit the incomprehensibility of presenta- 
tion, was also attempted in a story about a certain 
Sphairos at Alexandria by Atheneus. Numenius is not 
worse than either of these writers, therefore, if fault 
there be. 

Further, Ritter finds fault with Numenius for not hav- 
ing studied thoroughly the two extremes between which, 
according to Ritter, Numenius had established cosmic 
Communication. To begin with, as we possess no 
more than fragments, it would seem very unjust to 
blame the author for having omitted any subject, which 
might have been studied in some lost work. Further, 
Numenius does indeed, and for the first time in Greek 
philosophy, establish the transcendence of the First 
Principle; and as to matter, Numenius divides it in 
two, just as he had done with the world-Soul, the 
human soul, and divinity, following Plutarch’s distinc- 
tion between original and created matter. We could 
not, indeed, have expected much more from him. 


VALUE OF THE CRITICISMS OF NUMENIUS. 

In the following table we may see the scope of the 
reflections of each one of those who have studied 
Numenius. On the whole, Zeller seems the most 
judicious, presenting to us subjects not advanced by 
others, while forming opinions that have sustained 
themselves. Vacherot, Chaignet and Ritter are the 
most original thinkers, but also those, whose conclu- 
sions are the least satisfactory. In respect to the scope 
of their studies, Moeller and Chaignet, though devot- 
ing considerable space to the subject, advance but 
trifling original contributions. Ueberweg limits himself 
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to two subjects, one important, the other unimportant. 

Ritter’s observation that Numenius had left the 
supreme Divinity inactive has been annulled by the 
very words of Numenius, and by the conflicting crit- 
icism of Vacherot. Moeller’s and Vacherot’s accusa- 
tions that Numenius had not reached the transcendence 
of the Supreme has also been annulled by the words 
of Numenius, and by the pointing out of its Hermetic 
source. Ueberweg makes a definite error in stating 
that the second divinity derives .knowledge from his 
contemplation of the intelligible, whereas the text sug- 
gests judiciousness. We have also seen that Zeller 
rejects the idea of Ritter of an emanation from and a 
return to the divinity, as resting on an error of trans- 
lation. 

On the whole the criticism is thin, and not well 
founded. But after all it is very interesting, in spite 
of its having been based on fragments that had not yet 
been gathered together. It is Vacherot who most dis- 
tinguishes himself by relating together the new name 
of the divinity, and the simultaneity of His innate mo- 
tion and repose. It is he who points out to us the 
most original contribution of Numenius, the concep- 
tion of the undiminished divine giving. 


SCOPE OF NUMENIAN CRITICISM 


• Ritter. 

1. Psychology. 

2. Splitting God. 

3. Soul-union. 

4. Inactivity of God. 

5. Incorporeity of Qual- 

ities. 

6. Soul-excursion. 

7. Emanation. 


Ueberweg 

1. Second God. 

2. Soul-guilt. 

Zelleri' 

1 . Psychology. 

2. Second God. 

3. Soul-union. 

4. Struggle. 
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Vacherot. 

1. Psychology of Ecstasy. 

2 . Splitting God. 

3. Second God. 

4. Soul-union. 

5. Incorporeity of Qual- 

ities. 

6. Transcendence of God. 

7. Divinity Incomplete 

(Neoplatonically) . 

8. Life as a Struggle 

(Empedocles). 


Moeller. 

1. Splitting God. 

2. Second God. 

3. God Incomplete 
(Neoplatonically) . 


Chaignet. 

1. Splitting God. 

2. Soul-guilt. 

3. Light-kindling. 


SUMMARY. 


Number of Critics Noting 

Second God, Splitting God 
(Philo), 4. 

Soul union (Philo), 3. 

Quality-incorporeity (Ga- 
len, the Hermetics), 3. 

God Incomplete, 2. 

Life as Struggle (Herac- 
litus, Empedocles), 2. 

Ecstasy-psychology (Her- 
metic), 2. 


Qualities Noted OnlyOnce 

Numenius as Vulgarizer. 

Excursion of Souls (Em- 
pedocles). 

Inactivity of God. 

Emanation (Hermetics). 

Light-kindling. 

Transcendence of God 
(this is a contradiction 
of the criticism on the 
incompleteness. Neo- 
platonically, of Nume- 
nius’s conception of the 
divinity). 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Progress of Platonism; or, Platonism and Neo« 
Platonism. 

1. PLATO MAKES A SUMMARY OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 

In vindicating, for Numenius, the title of “Father 
of Neoplatonism,” it is evident that the Platonic 
sources will be the most important subject of con- 
sideration. But here we are met with the difficulty of 
defining what is really Platonic, for it is generally 
accepted that Plato’s views underwent a development 
from the time of the “Republic” to that of the “Laws;” 
and just as Schelling and Plotinos also underwent 
developments, no really active thinker would ever be 
able to hold unmoved to any one position, unless he 
had begun to petrify. 

We must therefore preface any detailed study of the 
Platonic origin and Platonic consequence of the chief 
doctrines of Numbnius by a sketch of the rise and 
progress of Platonism, as development of thought. 
This will have to begin with an appreciation of the 
significance of Plato himself; and Zeller’s estimate,^ 
with the addition of the parenthesis, may represent 
this: “Plato is the first of the Greek philosophers who 
not merely knew and made use of his predecessors, 
but consciously completed their principles by means of 
each cither, and bound them all together in one higher 
principle (or system). What Socrates had taught with 
regard to the concept of knowledge; Parmenides and 
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Heraclitus, the Megarians and Cynics, on the difference 
between knowledge and opinion; Heraclitus, Zeno, and 
the Sophists on the subjectivity of sense-perception; 
all this he built up into a developed theory of knowl- 
edge. The Eleatic principle of Being, and the Herac- 
leitian of Becoming, the doctrine of the unity and mul- 
tiplicity of things, he has, in his doctrine of Ideas, 
quite as much blended as opposed; while at the same 
time he has perfected both by means of the Anaxagore- 
an conception of spirit, the Megaro-Socratic conception 
of the Good, and the Pythagorean idealized numbers, 
matter, and indefinite duality. These numbers, when 
properly understood, appear in the theory of the 
World-soul, and the mathematical Laws, as the mediat- 
ing element between the Idea and the world of sense. 
Their one element, the concept of the Unlimited, held 
absolutely, and combined with the Heratleitan view of 
the sensible world, gives the Platonic definition of Mat- 
ter. The cosmological part of the Pythagorean system is 
repeated in Plato’s conception of the universe: while 
in his theory of the elements and of the physics proper, 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras, and more distantly the 
Atomistic and older Ionic natural philosophers, find 
their echoes. His psychology is deeply colored with 
the teaching of Anaxagoras on the immaterial nature 
of mind, and with that of Pythagoras on immortality. 
In his ethics, the Socratic basis can as little be mistaken 
as, in his politics, his sympathy with the Pythagorean 
aristocracy.” 

What is the estimate resulting from this? “Yet 
Plato is neither the envious imitator that calumny has 
called him, nor the irresolute eclectic, who only owed 
it to favdring circumstances that what was scattered 
about in earlier systems united in him to form a har- 
monious whole. We may say more truly th'iat this 
blending of the rays of hitherto isolated genius into 
one focus is the work of his originality, and the fruit 
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of his philosophic principle. The Socratic conceptual 
philosophy is from the outset directed to the contem- 
plation of things in all their aspects, the dialectical 
combination of these various definitions of which now 
one, and now another, is mistaken by a one-sided ap- 
prehension for the whole to the reduction of the multi- 
plicity of experience to its permanent base. While 
those assumptions had related entirely and exclusively 
to one another, Plato’s scientific principles required 
that he should fuse them all into a higher and more 
comprehensive theory of the world, perfecting ethics 
by natural philosophy and natural philosophy by 
ethics. Thus Plato has accomplished one of the great- 
est intellectual creations known.” 

It may be interesting to add to this an incidental de- 
scription of Platonism by Plotinos:^ “The immor- 
tality of the s(ful; the intelligible world; the First God; 
the soul’s obligation to flee association with the body; 
its discerption therefrom; and the Flight out of the 
region of Becoming into that of Being.” “These are 
clear Platonic thoughts.” Plotinos continues the 
definition negatively, by the faults he finds with Gnos- 
tics: introducing manifold generations, and entire de- 
struction; finding fault with the All, or Universal Soul; 
blaming the soul for its association with the body on 
the score of guilt;, finding fault, with the Guide or 
Leader of this universe; identifying the World-creator 
with the Soul,^ and in attributing to him the same af- 
fections as manifest themselves in individuals. 

In other words, Plato conveniently sums up earlier 
Greek thought. That is the reason of his importance, 
just as that of every other writer: not originality, but 
faithfulness to sources, well adapted. That is why we 
cannot^ break with Platonism, for in doing so we are 
losing one of the great constructive processes of our 
Aryan civilization. That is why Platonism survived; why 
Neoplatonism arose, why it reappeared in the Middle 
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Ages, why it interests the world still to-day. It is not 
the personality of Plato that kept him alive for mod- 
ern life; but his personality has been a convenient 
rallying-point, and that is why Numenius demands rev- 
erence for him, and indeed why we do reverence him 
still to-day. 

This is the very reason why the world decided for 
Plato, as against his rival Xenophon; why we have not 
a Neo-Xenophontianism instead of a Neoplatonism. 
Xenophon was an active rival of Plato’s, matching his 
Socratic dialogues with the Memorabilia; the Republic, 
with the Cyropedia. But Xenophon was a literary man 
who wrote out his own system or views, which the 
world has passed by, just as it has passed by the much 
more historical Socrates of the Memorabilia. The 
world could not pass by Plato, because of what a 
literary man would call his defects; his failure to come 
to conclusions, his dialogue-form, which ever leaves it 
uncertain what he himself really intended, whether the 
statement is to be credited to the characters, Socrates, 
Timaeus, or Parmenides, or whether these are merely 
symbolic suggestions. Thus Plato stimulates thought 
in his readers, and does not impose his views on them; 
that is why reading Plato will never entirely pass out of 
fashion; it is a sort of philosophical gymnasium. Is it 
any wonder, then, that he himself progressed in his 
views, and after the Republic, gave us the Laws? So 
pronounced is this uncertainty of statement that Nu- 
menius felt justified in magnifying it into a purposive 
reserve of expression of secret mystery-doctrines. Be- 
sides, this uncertainty allows anybody and everybody 
to appeal, to Plato, and thus put himself in touch with 
the ideals and poetry of a whole era of humanity. 
Consequently, any appeal to Plato in the following 
pages is not to vindicate the copyright of Plato^on cer- 
tain ideas and statements, but merely to show that such 
a view is in harmony with the general Platonic sphere 
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of thought, and that the later Numenius is entitled to 
seek to reconstruct a Platonic school of thought. 

2. DEVELOPMENT OF PLATO IN HIS EARLIER STAGE. 

We are now ready to scrutinize more minutely the 
several steps of the development of Platonic specula- 
tion. 

1. The first stage in the progress of Platonic doc- 
trine is the familiar experience of conscience, in which 
the higher, or better self struggles with the lower or 
worse self. This is, for instance, found in Rep. iv. 9, 
“Is not the expression ‘superior to oneself' ridiculous? 
for he who is superior to himself must somehow also be 
inferior to himself; and the inferior be superior. . . . 
The expressioji seems to denote, that in the same man, 
as regards his*soul, there is one part better, and another 
worse; and that when the better part of his nature gov- 
erns the inferior, this is what is termed being superior 
to himself, and expresses a commendation; but when, 
owing to bad education or associations, that better and 
smaller part is swayed by the greater power of the 
worse part — then one says, by way of reproach or 
blame, that the person thus affected is inferior to him- 
self, and altogether in disorder.’’ We find the same 
in Xenophon’s Cyropedia, which is practically a parallel 
work “A single soul cannot be bad and good at the 
same time, affect both noble and dishonorable ones, or 
wish and not wish the same things simultaneously; but 
it is plain that there are two souls, and when the good 
one prevails, noble actions are performed; when the 
evil one prevails, dishonorable actions are attempted.’’ 

Numenius himself® did not hesitate to use the same 
expression: “Others, among whom is Numenius, do 
not hold three, or at least two parts of the soul — as 
the thinking and irrational part; but they think we 
have two souls, a thinking one, and an irrational one.’’ 
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Plotinos, on the other hand, continually analyses the 
world into two parts: “Every person is something 
duplex; a composite being, and then himself.”® The 
soul is never without form. Reason discovers the 
doubleness.^ The creator is not satisfied with the in- 
telligible world, but demands an image, the third world.® 
Returning to the ethical conception of the doubleness 
of life:® “Life here is ever duplex; one for the virtuous, 
the other for the rest of the human crowd. That of 
the virtuous is directed upwards and above, while that 
of the more materially-minded is again duplex; one 
still has participation with the Good by memory at 
least, while the common crowd, on the contrary, is 
composed of tools for the needs of the better element 
of society.” Psychologically even^® the “thinking 
faculty thinks of itself, and is defective, for its excel- 
lence lies in thinking, not in existencei” We might 
here refer to the two-fold aspiration of the soul, the 
upward flight, and the downward tendency, mentioned 
elsewhere. “We” are the “other” soul; these two 
wish to become one, and their grief lies in that the 
means of unification is an external, and therefore dif- 
ficult atonement. Plotinos^® Insists that pure souls 
lay aside as soon as possible the forms with which they 
have been endued with at birth; and that the worse 
part, even when laid aside at death, docs not imme- 
diately evanesce, so long as its original cause subsists. 
“Every soul, namely,”^® “possesses a capacity facing 
the body, as well as a higher one trending towards 
reason.” Here we might add the passages describing 
the soul as an amphibian, with its feet in a bath-tub, 
while the intelligible part, like a head, transcends the 
first part.* This doubleness appears also in Numenius 
25 and 36. 
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3. DEVELOPMENT OF PLATO IN LATER STAGE. 

2. The next step in the development of Platonism 
was the application of this doubleness of psychology 
to cosmology, in the later Laws.^^ Here there are two 
World-souls, a good one that steers the world in cir- 
cular motion, and an evil one to which are attributable 
all earthly disorders. “Is it not necessary to assert that 
soul, which administers and dwells in all things that 
are solved in every way, administers likewise the 
heaven.!* — How not? — One soul, or many? Many; 
for 1 will answer you. Let us not then lay down less 
than two, one the beneficient, and the other able to 
effect things of the contrary kind. . . . The most ex- 
cellent soul takes care of the whole world, and leads 
it along a path of that very kind. — Right. — But if it 
proceeds in a mad and disordered manner, then the 
evil (soul leads it). — And this too is correct.” “Heaven 
is full of many good things, but there are some of the 
opposite kind; the majority, however, is of those that 
are not.” 


4. DEVELOPMENT OF XENOCRATES. 

The next step in the evolution of Platonism was ef- 
fected by Xenocrates, on logical grounds. If the good 
and evil in this world are respectively the results of 
the good and bad World-souls, and if, besides, the good 
acts are administered by the agency of a hierarchy of 
good demons, then it seems but natural to conclude 
that evil actions will likewise be administered by a 
complementary hierarchy of evil demons.^® In ad- 
ditiqn to this result in anthropology, in the sphere of 
cosmology logic demands the Pythagorean indefinite 
Duality as principle opposing the Unity of goodness. 
He also taught that the soul fed on intelligible sciences. 
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5. DEVELOPMENT OF PLUTARCH. 

Plutarch took the next step. These demons, in 
Stoic dialect called physical, evidently stand to matter 
in the relation of soul to body. Original matter, there- 
fore, was two-fold: matter itself, and its moving prin- 
ciple, the soul of matter, and was identified with the 
worse World-soul by a development, or historical 
event, the ordering of the cosmos, or creation. 


6. DEVELOPMENT OF NUMENIUS. 

Numenius was chiefly a restorer, trying to go back to 
original Platonism, and Pythagoreanism. His interest 
lay in comparative practical religion. He therefore 
went back to the later Platonic stage, approving of 
the evil World-soul; but the achievements of Plutarch 
were too convenient to be entirely ignored, and Nu- 
menius still speaks of the Soul of matter. He was drawn 
to Xenocrates by two powerful interests: the Egyptian, 
Hermetic, Seraplstic, in connection with evil demons; 
and the Pythagorean, in connection with the indefinite 
Duality. His History of the Platonic Succession was 
therefore not a delusion; he really did sum up the 
progress of Neoplatonism, not omitting Maximus of 
Tyre’s philosophical explanation of the emanative, 
participative streaming forth of the Divine. But Nu- 
menius did more: he made a religion of this philosophy, 
and, like P.ythagoras originally, re-connected it with 
all current mystery-rites, and continued the traditional 
Academic-Stoic feud, in which he would naturally, take 
a living interest, inasmuch as Posidonius, the last great 
light of Stoicism,^® also hailed from his home town 
Apamea. 
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7. DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUNGER PLOTINOS. 

The earlier Plotinos, under the influence of Amelius, 
continued Numenius's direction, but Plotinos had no 
constructive world-mission; he was no student of com- 
parative religion. He was a pure Greek philosopher, 
relapsing into provincialism. When Amelius invited 
him to the New Moon festivals, he said, with some 
scorn: “The gods must come to me, not I to them.*' He 
ceased the traditional Stoic feud, for Stoics were of the 
Rast; Numenius had sung their swan-song, as a con- 
structive sect. In their place, Plotinos was troubled by 
the Gnostics, and he tried to rescue Platonism from 
them, who represented the popular, practical aspect of 
Numenius.^ In other words, Numenius was split into 
two, for tHere were none left great enough to hold to- 
gether both the practical and theoretical aspects of life. 
For those modern students who consider Neoplatonism 
to begin with the practically mythical Ammonius Sak- 
kas, Numenius remains the immediate forerunner of 
Neoplatonism. So Vacherot: “In the philosophic 
movement which was to eventuate in Neoplatonism, 
he is the most considerable intermediary.” Zeller^"^ 
thinks Numenius should be considered the immediate 
forerunner of Neoplatonism. So also Moeller “It 
will have become clear that Numenius's philosophy is 
by no means the Neoplatonic one; but it must also be 
plain that it leads over to it,” and he considers in de- 
tail such advances of Neoplatonism as the denying 
of thought to the Supreme, as well as the splitting of 
the Second God, which, however, as we have seen, 
were really Numenian, and even Platonic.* In this early 
period Plotinos still used Numenius's name for the 
Supreme, “Being and Essence,” 
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8. DEVELOPMENT OF THE PORPHYRIAN PLOTINOS. 

When, however, Plotinos settled in Rome, the home 
of ethical Stoicism (Cicero, Seneca), and Amelins the 
Numenian left him, and the Alexandrian Gnostic con- 
troversy faded away, and Porphyry, who had had a long 
controversy with Amelins took his place, then Plotinos 
passed over from Platonic dnalism to Stoic monism, 
which mnst have been a natnral resnlt of his living 
so abstemions a Stoic life. 


9. DEVELOPMENT OF PROCLUS DIADOCHUS. 

Proclns Diadochns, finally, with a new method of 
comparative philosophy, became the first gennine com- 
mentator. As philosopher, rather than practical leader 
of religion, he preferred Plntarch to Nnmenins, and 
did not hesitate to attribnte the whole Neoplatonic 
movement to Plntarch. Bnt we demnr to this, becanse 
Plntarch made no open effort at restoration of Platon- 
ism, as did Nnmenins in his History of the Platonic 
Snccession, and becanse we saw that Nnmenins snmmed 
np the whole movement, including the contributions 
by Xenocrates and Speusippus, as well as taking the 
results of Plutarch, whose chief activity lay in biog- 
raphy, which however we must recognize as being com- 
parative. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Conclusion. 

1. THE MESSAGE OF NUMENIUS. 

We have now a perspective sufficient to ask our- 
selves the supreme question of this work: What is the 
message of Numenius to us.^ What do we owe to 
him? What did he really accomplish? 

An answer to this would fall under three heads: what 
he introduced into Greek philosophy; what philosoph- 
ical thoughts he himself seems to have developed; 
that is, what is original with him. Last, we may group 
together general traits that go to form his character. 


2. WHAT NUMENIUS INTRODUCED INTO GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 

To begin with, we will mention the point that 
seemed the most important to Ueberweg: the definite 
assertion of the divinity of the second principle; and 
this was unquestionably due to Philo Judaeus. Actually 
the most important, however, is the ecstasy, as the 
crown of ethical development, and as a human ex- 
perience. This is indeed found in Philo Judaeus, but 
is also due to Hermetic writings; and the "Gnostics may 
have been deciding factors in its adoption. This 
teabhing, however, logically Implies that of a psycho- 
logical faculty which would make such an experience 
possible; and this indeed seems to have been derived 
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from Hermetic sources. While Numenius, in his con- 
ception of a cosmic hierarchy of divine principles, 
rnight have done no more than follow in the footsteps 
of Maximus of Tyre, he bound them together as mo- 
ments of an emanative world-process, suggested by the 
Hermetic writings. The latter implied various corol- 
laries: splitting of the divinity into various principles 
(from Pythagoras and Hermetism), among which is 
the Lawgiver (from Marcion) ; the “material demons” 
(from the Stoics and Valentinus) “from the West” 
(from Egyptian religion). As result of his polemic 
against the Stoics may have come his teaching of the 
incorporeity of qualities, shared by contemporaries of 
his, such as Galen. 


3. WHAT WAS ORIGINAL WITH NUMENIUS. 

Numenius at least seemed to believe that the double 
name of the divinity, “Being and Essence” was a sec- 
ret teaching of his own. Underlying this attempt at a 
unification of dualism, as Vacherot points out, was his 
characteristic theory of divine giving, which takes noth- 
ing from the giver. Had this theory of Numenius's 
been reproduced after Plotinos, it would have saved 
the Christian Church much of the Arian controversy, 
which mainly rested on a more or less scientific analy- 
sis of the light and ray simile, properly subordin- 
ating the effect to the cause. Plotinos did indeed re- 
produce it, but only as an alternative explanation of 
the world-process, and after him it seems to have been 
overlooked; strange fate for the best and still valid 
foundation fdr a spiritual monism. 

Another achievement of Numenius’s seems to have 
been, not so much the divinization of the second Deity, 
that must have come from Philo Judaeus, as the philos- 
ophical or psychological foundation therefor. So we 
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learn that there are intelligibles that participate in the 
Ideas that there are forms in the intelligible and 
that existence is not mingled with matter, but only 
with its energies.® This cosmological foundation is 
supplemented by the psychological one, that presen- 
tation is a by-product of the synthetic power of the 
soul.^ 


4. GENERAL STANDPOINT OF NUMENIUS. 

Numenlus stands as the precursor of psychical re- 
search,® and as the leader of scientific comparative 
religion. He considered it the chief duty of a phil- 
osopher to interpret the best result of philosophy to 
the common people; he thus was a prophet, in the best 
sense of the word. 

From a philosophical stand-point, he was one of the 
first pragmatists, showing the limitations of logic, as- 
serting a presentation of the actual facts of life; he was 
not afraid to be counted a dualist, if necessary, but he 
really sought a spiritual monism that would not close its 
eyes to the sanities of the situation. He was the first 
explicit champion of a return to Plato, and gives us the 
first philosophical study of mysticism, or allegorical 
interpretation. 

Last, he interpreted life as, above all, a virile moral 
achievement, resulting in the universally attainable re- 
ward of the ecstasy, for which he properly supplied the 
necessary psychological foundation. 

In these his general efforts, Numenius is no stranger 
to the noblest impulses of our own moderh times 
whose scientific methods he anticipated vi attempting 
to quote his authorities for any statement he made. In 
this, respect at least, what a step backward do we ob- 
serve in Plotinos! 
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S. CONTACT WITH THEOLOGY. 

Numenius is perhaps the only recognized Greek 
philosopher who explicitly studied Moses, the prophets, 
and the life of Jesus, although he did so in a strictly 
comparative spirit, on an equality with the Brahmins, 
the Magi, and the Egyptians. His mention of Jamnes 
and Jambres by name seems to imply some special 
knowledge; his reference to the “Lawgiver” is very 
suggestive. Whatever influence he may have had on 
Christian thought, outside of Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, we cannot trace positively. But we may 
unhesitatingly point out certain definite doctrines of 
his, which will speak for themselves. He was the first 
philosopher to teach both the unity of God (14), and 
three Gods in the divinity (39, 36), with definite 
names, approximating the Christian formulations (36), 
and besides, being “consubstantial” (25). This he 
based on Greek philosophy exclusively, drawing much 
from Philo. Elsewhere (p. 103) we have referred to 
his expressions reminding us of an arisen or standing 
divinity, of salvation, a sower-parable, of the “all in 
all,” and of predestination; as well as of atonement, 
and immortality. That references so rich occur in 
mere fragments of his works makes us all the more 
regret the loss of their bulk. Even as they stand, 
these fragments form the earliest philosophical system 
of theology. Next was to come Plotinos with his 
illustration of the three faces around the same head 
(Enn. vi. 5.7), and his “eternal generation” (Enn. 
vi. 7.3, vi. 8.20). 
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Abrogation of all things 5.3 

Academicians could easily have been routed 2.8 

Academy 1,8 

Academy, P'ourth 8.3 

Academy, Third 8.2 

Aeon, Numenius willing to use the term 19.2 

Agathocles of Syracuse 2.13 

Allegorical interpretation of Apollo 42,69 

Allegorical interpretation of Atlantoans 47 

Allegorical interpretation of Homer 35b, 54, 64 

Allegorical interpretation of Jesus 24 

Allegorical interpretation of Moses and the Prophets.. 58 

Allegory of Cave of the Nymphs 54 

All in all, God is 48 

Alone with the alone 10 

Amelius 37.63.57 

Antiochus of Ascalon 8.3 

Antipater 5.4 

Antisthenes 1.5 

Aristotle 1.8; 2.9 

Apollo referred to 64 

Arcesilaos 2.10,5.3 

Aristander 46 

Aristippus 3 ; 14 ; 1 . 5 

Athenian goddess of wisdom 47 

Audacity of matter, Pythagorean doctrine 17 

Battle, our life is a. . 49a 

Being of first God and of second God 25.5 

Being, real, is supcrsensual . 20.6 

Bion 2.6 

Birth as witness *. 35a 

Body Ifas not much stability and never actually existed. Z2.12 
Body has splitting tendency, and needs incorporeal coher- 
ing principle 12 
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Boethus 57 

Brahmans appealed to by Numenius 9 

By-product of presentation, is the Soul 62 

Cabalism, of Theodorus of Asinc 60 

Cancer, Capricorn 54 

Carneades 4, S, 6^ 7 

Categories, sec Principles of existence 25 

Cave of the Nymphs, allegory of 54 

Cclsus, not as impartial as Numenius 9 

Characteristic of the First God is thought 39 

Chimera . 2.13 

Chryses 64 

Chrysippus of Soloi 45 

Comparative religion. 9a 

Compromise of existence 22.12 

Concatenation is the law of life 40 

Co-ordination of universe explains relation of first to 

second God 26.1 

Grantor - 2 . 12, 4 

Creator good only in participation of first and only.... 34 


Critical power of demiurge derived from contemplation 

of divine 32 

Cronius 37 ;50;54 

Dacians and Getes 3.7 

Definitions made by contrasts 10 

Demiurge as Logos 32 

Demiurge as Pilot of the universe 32 

Demiurge has critical power and impulsive desire for 

matter 32 

Demiurge is consubstantial with being 25 

Demiurge is double 25.4 

Demons delight in sacrificial smoke 62a 

Demons, Egyptian, physical 62a 

Demons evoked in Scrapistic mysteries 61 

Demons, the good 48 

Dependent on the Idea of good is everything 32 

Dependent on the Idea of good is the creator 34 

Desire for inatier splits Second and Third Divinity.... 26.3 

Development of divinity, theology of., 25 

Development of world needs a Savior 12 

Diodes of Cnidos, his Entertainments ‘ 2.6 

Piodorus 2.12 
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Disorder hinders permanence or comprehension 12 

Distinction between First and Second divinities 36c 

Divinity called unity by Pythagoras 14 

Divinity is equieval with nngencrated matter 14 

Divinity is not divisible 26.3 

Divinity needed by body, to cohere 12 

Divinity, Second and Third, form one 26.3 

Divinity, Second, is related to First, but created out 

of desire for the Third 39 

Divinity, Second, split by matter 26.3 

Divinity, the, splits itself, because interested in matter. 26.3 

Divinity, Third, is related to human thinking 39 

Divinity, vitalizing influence of 27b 

Divisible is the soul (rational, irrational and vegeta- 
tive) 56 

Divisible, the divinity is not 26.3 

Doubleness does not arise from singleness 14 

Doubleness of Creator 14.1, (16) 25.4; 26.3; 36,36c 

Doubleness, Pythagorean name of matter 14 

Dream of Eleusyniaii divintty 59 

Ecstasy, goal of 10 

Ecstasy, impulsion towards 10 

Ecstasy, simile of watch-tower 10 

Egyptians appealed to by Numcnius 9 

Egyptian oijponcnts of Moses, Jamnes and Jambre 23,34 

Egyptian, physical western demons 62a 

Egyptian Ship of Souls 35a 

Elements, four 11 

Elements, two, intermediary 11 

Elements, relation towards one 11 

Eleusynian mysteries revealed 59 

Elimination of evils of nature impossible 16 

Energies of matter, mingled with by existence, not 

matter itself 38 

Epicureans, hold to their tradition •• 1.3 

Equieval with divinity is ungenerated matter 14 

Eretrians 1.5 

Eternity, streams from the Standing God 30.21 

Eutyphro, of Plato, is boastful prototype of Athenians.. 41.2 

Evil, discussed comparatively 16 

Evil, elimination of, Heraclitus teaches impossibility of 16 

Evil, as external accretion 491i 

Evil, are all incarnations 50 

Existence, eternal 19.4 
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Existence is dependent on ordering 12 

Existence is incorporeal 11; 20.8 

Existence not mingled with matter, but only with its 

energies 38 

Existence only in the present 19.1 

Existence, united with superexistence 36b 

Existent, is unborn 20.11 

Existent, power nearest to it discussed 19 

Experiences, unusual, studied by Numenius 45 

Fall into generation by wetness 35a 

First God deals with intelligible only 30.20 

First God is king 27a-8 

Flaw, uneliminable of world 18 

Forms exist in the intelligible also 63 

Furies 2.2 

Getes and Dacians 3.7 

Giving without loss by the divine 29 

Glance of divinity gives or takes life 27a, 10 

God as seed and sower of himself 28 

God is incorporeal reason ’ 21.9 

God, Second 25.5 

Good is not impulsive passion 43 

Goodness, aloofness 10 

Goodness, as the Supreme 10 

Goodness is not tendency towards it, of sensible.. 10 

Habit, stoic term 55 

Harmony, liable to injure matter 32 

Harpocrates 50.57 

Hebrew references 9, 9a 

Hebrews appealed to by Numenius 9,9a 

Hebrews teach God is incorporeal 9a 

Heraclitian problem solved 14 

Heraclitus on wetness of Soul 35a, 2. 11 

Heraclitus teaches impossibility of elimination of evils 16 

Homer 35 a, 35b, 64 

Hoopoe, the bird of divination 42 

Idea, of men, cattle and horse 34.10 

Idea of the good, even the creator is dependent thereon. 34 

Idea of the good, everything dependent upon 32 

Ideas, participated in by the intelligible - 37,63 

Ideas, symbolized by stars *. 32 

Idea*world found in God 63 
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Idle, the first divinity is 27a. 8 

Image of matter unveiled, attempted by Numenius 18 

Immortality of souls 53,55,56 

Impossible, nothing to Divinity acc. to Pythogoras 14 

Impulsive desire of Demiurge derived from matter 32 

Incarnation is preceded by soul-struggle 62a 

Incarnations, arc of evil 50 

Incarnations depend on what the Soul has assimilated 

herself to 57 

Incomprehensibility of presentation, passim 2.8, 13; 3.4, 5 

Incorporeal’s name is existence 20.6 

Incorporeal enduring principle, body's discerption implies 12 

Incorporeal, such must be the saving principle 12 

Incorporeal reason, God is 21.9 

Incorporeality of qualities. 44 

Indestructibility of Soul 44 

Initiate, the work of Numenius 42.58 

Innate motion, belongs to the Standing God 30.21 

Inseparable, one with God, is the soul 51 

Intelligibles participate in Ideas 37,63 

Isocrates 2.9 

Jannes and Jambres, opponents of Moses 23,24 

Jesus, events in his life interpreted allegorically 24 

Judgment, reserve of 1.1; 2.6; 3.4; 3.4, 14; 8.2 

Kephisodorus 2.9, 10 

King, the first God is 27a-8 

Kleitomachus 8.1 

Krates 2.11 


Lacydes 3 

Law-giver is the Third God 28 

Life, concatenation of laws of life 40 

Life given or taken by glance of divinity 27b, 10 

Life, ours is a battle 49a 

Life-process of divinity • • 26 

Light, radiation of, simile of universe-evolution. 29.18 

Logos as mediator of Divinity 26 

Lotus, as illustration.. 35a 

Magians appealed to by Numenius 9.1 

Manifold could not have sprung out of unity 14 

Marvelous statements about divinity 30.21,45 

Matter, because alive, forced to live with Soul 16 

Matter, by Pythagoras, considered evil 16 
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Matter, by Stoics, considered neutral.. 16 

Matter, existence does not mingle with it but only with 

its energies 38 

Matter forinlcssi and qualityless, affirmed by Stoics — . 16 

Matter infinite, according to Pythagoras 14 

Matter is a flowing stream 11 

Matter is boundless, indeterminate, irrational, incompre- 
hensible, and unknown 12 

Matter is doubicness, according to Pythagoras 14 

Matter is intermediate nature, according to Stoics 15 

Matter is non-existent, because incomprehensible 12 

Matter limited, according to Stoics 14 

Matter, makes evil as external accretion 4% 

Matter, nurse of the world 17 

Matter, splits Second and Third divinity 26.3 

Matter’s unveiled image, attempted by Numenius 18 

Matter, ungencrated, equieval with divinity 14 

Matter with characteristics, according to Plato IS 

Mediation of nature 18 

Mediator of Divinity is Logos 26 

Menedemos 2.13 

Mentor 6 

Mingling of Existence with energies of matter, not 

matter itself 38 

Mixed, everything is 40 

Mixture of Providence and chance is the Pythagorean 

World 17 

Mixture with matter, not by existence but by its energy 38 

Moses 35a, 58 

Moses, Greek, is Plato 13 

Moses, his opponents, Jamies and Jambres 23,24 

Motion, innate, of the standing God 30.21 

Motions, six Platonic 19.4 

Mysteries, Eleusynian revealed 59 

Mysteries, foreign, appealed to by Numenius 9 

Mysteries of Scrapis vulgarized by Numenius 64 

Alysteries, teaching of Plato • 41 

Mystic, teaching truth secretly 7,1.7,41 

Name of incorporeal is existence 20.6 

Name of things given acc. to quality by Plato 20.8 

Neptune, indicates generation 47 

Numbers, book on ! 58,60 


(See 10, 25, 44, 46.) 
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Numbers, concerning 58 

Niimenius abandons Plato, and follows Pythagoras 9 

Numenius appeals to nations of reputation 9 

Numenius bears reputation of being a learned man 9 

Numenius follows Pythagoras (see Pythagorean) 9,58 

Nurse of the world is matter 17 

Order promotes comprehension and permanence of any- 
thing 12 

Organization of world streams from Standing God 30.21 

Orphic, Theologian, world comes out of Providence in 

necessity 15 

Participation in first and only, is source of goodness, 

even for the creator 34 

Participation in first explains good in second 33.7 

Participation in God is good of everything 32 

Participation in perceptible only (Porphyry) 37 

Participation of intelligible, and perceptible in Ideas... 37,63 

Passing through the heavens, does the Creator 27a, 8 

Passion,* impnlsTve, retains soul and body 32 

Pentheus 1.8 

Permanence is dependent on rational order 12 

Perversity of germs, Stoic origin of Evils 16, 17 

Philo of Larissa 8.1,2 

Pilot, simile of the Demiurge 32 

Plato abandoned by Numenius 9 

Plato as Greek Moses 13 

Plato attacked by mistake 2.9 

Plato follows Pythagoras 1.7 

Plato, good is one 33.8 

Plato, is example of an orator 2.14 

Plato, mystcrv'teaching of 41 

Platonic teachings as models of other things > 

Plato referred to 9, 30.21, 34, 35b, 42, 43, 54, 56 

Plato speaks in riddles to save himself 1.7,2.13 

Plato, Successors of, history of 1 

Plato teaches everything is immortal S6 

Plato teaches two world souls, one good, one bad 16 

Pleasure, turning to ashes, maxim 26.1 

Plotinos 57 

Polemo, 1.1,2.11,7 

Porphyry, follows teachings of Numenius..,. 62b 

Porphyry 49a 

Prayers, answered by demons 64 
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Praying, before studying divinity 26.2 

Presentation a casual consequence of the synthetic power 

of the soul ■ 52 

Presentation, incomprehensibility of, passim 2.8, 3.5 

Principles of existence, four 25 

Progress of humanity 27b 

Prometheus's fire, simile of divine manner of giving,... 29.18 

Providence as cure of dualism 15 

Providence heals the repugnance of the world 16 

Providence implies existence of evil 16 

Prophetic utterances interpreted allegorically 9a 

Prophets, interpreted by Numenius 58 

Psychical research 45 

Psychology, Numenius, teaches soul, not soul functions 53 

Pun, on wet and living 35a 

Pyrrho 2.13,2.4 

Pythagoras agrees with Plato, according to Nu- 


Pythagoras calls divinity unity 14 

Pythagoras calls matter doubleness 14 

Pythagoras considers matter evil 16 

Pythagoras considers matter unlimited 14 

Pythagoras, followed by Numenius 9 

Pythagoras, not less than Plato 1.8 

Pythagoras’s world is mixture of P^rovidence and chance 17 

Pythagoras teaches existence of evil 16 

Pythagoras teaches melioration and mixture of world.. 18 

Pythagorean doctrine, audacity of matter 17 

Pythagorean, Numenius called one 61,58 

Pythagorean, Plato really is 1.8 

Pythagorean, soul of matter is not unsubstantial 17 

Pythagoreans wrong in deducing doubleness from single- 
ness 14 

Qualities, incorporcity of 44 

Radiation of light explains universal process...,. 29.18 

Real being is simple 20.8 

Reincarnation, interpreted literally 57 

Relation mutual of First two divinities 27a. 8 

Relation of First and Second god through co-ordination 

of universe 26.1 

Repugnance of world healed by Providence 17 

Reserve of judgment 1.1,2.6,3.4,14,8.2 

Rule, God does, by passing through heavens. . . : 27c 8 
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Salvation streams from a Standing: God 30 

Saturn 54 

Saving principle must be incorporeal 12 

Savior as leader of world 11 

Savior needed by body to cohere 12 

“Sea” and “salt” imply generation 35b 

Second God 25.5 

Second God, deals with intelligible and perceptible 30,20 

Serapis — mysteries vulgarized 61 

Severus ^ 46 

Ship of souls Egyptian 35a 

Simile of higher things is everything 24.54.65,58 

Simile of sailor in skill 10 

Simple, is real being 20.6 

Simple, is the divinity 26.3 

Simple, there is nothing in the world 40 

Sincerity, problem of 41 

Smoke, sacrificial, delights demon spirits 64 

Socrates, death of 41 

Socrates is the origin of all other Greek philosophy 1.5 

Socrates teaches three gods 1.6, 1.8 

Soul, divisible, into rational, irrational, and vegetative.. 56 
Soul enters into a body such as she has assimilated her- 
self to 57 

Soul, explained as point in divergence 46 

Soul, explained mathema^^ically 46 

Soul, incorporeal because fed by sciences 44 

Soul, incorporeal because moved from within 44 

Soul, is immaterial and incorporeal 44 

Soul, is inseparably one with God 51 

Soul is the principle that holds the body together 44 

Souls, two, not .soul-functions 53 

Sower, parable of the divine 28 

Space, concerning 58; see 11 

Speusippu.s 1.1 

Splitting of divinity by matter 26.3 

Standing Divinity 30,21 ; 19.4 

Standing God, salvation streams from him 30 

Stars, symbolized by Ideas 32 

Stillness, abiding, is enfeeblement 11 

Stilpo 2.11 

Stoics are in discord 1.4; 2.7,8 

Stoics j:onsider matter neutral 16 

Stoics consider matter self limited 14 

Stoics explain evil by perversity of germs 16 
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Stoics opposed by Numenius 

Stoics teach two origins, God and matter 

Stoics tension, disproved 

Streaming from a Standing God is salvation 

Stream towards God, is world 

Strife, content of life 

Struggle of souls before incarnation 

Superexistence, united with existence 

Supreme Divinity is unknown.* 

Synthetic power of soul creates presentation as by- 
product 


14 

16 

44 

30 

11 

49a ; 62a 
62a 
36b 
31.22 

52 


Theodorus of Asine 60 

Theognis 2.13 

Theology of development of Divinity 25 

Theophrastes 2,12,2.4 

Thought, characteristic of the First alone 39:33.6 

Tradition, Platonic 1.1, 5.1 

Triad, mutual relation of 39 

Trinity 36 

Trinity, cosmic 36 

Trojans 2.1 

Tydides 2.1 

Understanding promoted by rational order 12 

Union of superexistence united with existence 36b 

Unity could not have given birth to manifoldness 14 

Unity, Pythagorean name of divinity 14 

Unknown Supreme Divinity 31.22 

Vitalizing influence of divinity 27b 

Wetness, as birth 35a 

Wise-man, ideal of the Epicureans 1.3 

World comes out of Providence neces.sarily, according 

to the Orphic theologians 15 

World is stream towards God 11 

World's development needs a Savior 12 

World souls are two, one good, one bad 16 

World's repugnance healed by Providence 17 

Xenocrates 1 . 1. 2 ; 2. 11 

Zeno 1.8; 3.5 
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NOTES TO NUMENIUS 

WORKS AND MESSAGE 


(Numbers alone refer to fragments of Ntmenius.) 


CHAPTER I. 


^ 1.2, 7. ^ 9. 3 Compare 

10.2 with 28, 37, 46. ^ Por- 
phyry’s Biography, 14. ^ 9b, 

17,21. «9b, 4. 7 9b, 14. 9b, 

17. ^ Num. 47, to Strom, v. 9; 
Num. 16 to Strom, v. 10; 
Num. 54 to Strom, v. 14; 


\'um. 53, 57 to Strom, ii. 19; 
Num. 32, to E^xh. 6 fin. 
7 0 Num. 9b, 24. 45, 61, 64, 65. 
7^ Mist. ii^ccl. vi. 19.8. 
7 2 Num. 32 to Ap. 47. 73 Num. 
2.8, 13; 4. 


CHAPTER II. 


7160-181 A.D. 2180-200 A.D. 
3 Bigg, Christ. Plat, of Alexan- 
dria 46, note 2. “7 Num. 59. 

21,10. «2.6. '7 1.2; 3; 29; 4.7; 
5.3; 2.1; 13; 14; 18. •'^33; 35a. 
035a. 7015; 35b; 54; 14; 27; 
8. 17 2.8. 72 2.13, 73 50. 74 Jan- 
nes and jambres, 23. 1557^ 

7 028; 36; 39. 77135.140 A.D. 

Sec 19.2. 7824. 7U18. 217; 

35a. 2 2paric, Colin. 23 
27; N(umenius), 35a. 
24M. 125, 128. 25 n. 26.4. 26N. 
12; 27.7. 27N. 35a. 28M. 56, 
112. 29 M. 301. 30 m. 69, 310. 
Sliri* initiations, M. 42, 55, 59, 
61, 81; N. 57. 32Revue Neo- 
Seolastique, 1911, p. 328; Enn. 
vi. 9. 3335a. 349a; 5; 10; 13; 


23; 24; 28; 35a; 58. 

3C9_4o. 3741. sspiiaedo 38. 

3M2, 43. 7 <744-57. 7 711; 44. 

4 210; 46; 58. 4362b. 4147. 

4537; 49; 50; 54. 4e5();57;53. 
4757. 4850 . 4937. 57. soprocliis, 
in Tim., 226B. 5ivit. Plot. 3. 
52ib. 2. 5352b. 542:10. 555.5. 

5 627.7,8. 575.8. 5S2.6. 692.11. 

661.7. 611.2, 8, 9, 10; 2.10, 11; 
4.1; 9a; 13. 631.8 ; 26.1, 2; 36; 
48. 6326.2. 6412. 6527.9. 6628. 
6748. ««27.9. 6030.21. 70i8. 

7155, 57. 7 2ifsyraphyton te 

ou.sia.” 7 3 25.4a. 7 128. 76 10 . 

761,245. 77“epckeina tes ousi- 
as.” 7 8Rep. vi. 509, Ueb. 122. 
7J>“epckeina noeseos,” 66Demi- 
urge. 61 “ousias arche.” P, E. 
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CHAPTER 11. {Continued). 


xi. 22, Fr. 25. deuteros 

theos,” “ho demiourgos theos.” 
®8"nietousia tou protou.” 

“epistenie.” ^8 “geneseos 
arche.” 8®"pappos,” “ekgonos,” 
“apogonos,” N. 36. 1.6. 


sspythagore 2.314. 8958. 8045. 
0158. 9244. 9342, 43. 91 1.6, 
7, 8; 18; 22; 38; 41; 58. »526. 
9«26. 9T3Sa. 08 54 . 9024 sqq. 
10018 . 10110 . 


CHAPTER III. 

116, 18. 214. 316. 116, 18. 1113. 18SO. i»44. 2012. 9118. 
626. «18. 717. 816, 18. »26. 2244. 2318. 2412. aoig. 2617. 
1011. 1112. 1217. 1317, 26. 2718. 287; 14. 

1112, 14, 17. 18. 1516. 1817. 


CHAPTER IV. 


114-18. 2Eus. P. E. 817; 
820b. 317. iQf Pythagoras, 

32. 518. 615, 16, 18, 40, 48, 49, 
SO, 56. 716. 818. 935. 10,32. 

Ills, 17. 1218. 1318. iMO. 

16 48. 18 36. 17 39. 18 38. 10 52. 

2058. 2155. 23A Stoic term. 


see 12, 55. 23'Phe inorganic 
body as dominated by a habit. 
2<M. 2017. 2018. 2714, 17, 18, 
30. 2816. 2012.3. 3017, 40. 

3117. 3218. 3349. 3416. 8516. 
8«44. 3712.7; 44. 3856. 3017. 


CHAPTER V. 


131.22, 2 25. 3 31.23; 25.3. 
* 32.3; 30.20 ; 33. 5 27.8. 0 31.22. 
7 20. 8 26.3. 930.20. 10 27.8. 

1127.10. 12 20. 13 10.2. i'‘28. 
16 vi. 509 b. 16 10.2. i7Enn. 


11.8. 18 31.22. 19 Elis. P. E. xi, 
18.7. 20 30.21. 21 27.10. 2230.2I. 
23 25.36. 2434.10. 2534.10. 

26 2S.4b. 27 25. 28 39. 2917. 


CHAPTER VI. 

125.3. 2 2S.4a. 3 36. * 27. 5 33. 30.20, was allotted to the Sec- 

« i. 245. 7 1 . 7 , 8 . 8 25.4a. » 25. ond Divinity. 23 37 . 24 32 . 25 34 . 
1039 . 1127a. 12 27.8. 13 27.9. 26 63. 2730 . 2855 ; 56; 12. 

l<28. 16 38. 1030 . 20 . 17 28. 2932 . 30 46. 31 Comm, in Tim. 

18 25.4a. 19 27.9. 20 28. 21 25.4a. 225, 226. 2232 . 33 10 . 3444. 

22 Which, as we have seen in 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1 30. 8 32. » 36. < 17. G 17 . Hesiod? 62a. Chaignet, H. d. 
« 32. 7 28 . 8 3 g. 0 39 . lo 52 . I. Ps. d. Gr. iii. 327. 20 pus. 
1128. 12 17. 18 16. 1117. P. E. 174b, 17Sb. 21 De Err. 

1547 . 16 47 ; 3Sb. 1248. 18 Are Prof. Rel. 13. 
these the guardian spirits of 

CHAPTER VIII. 

1 33.8. 2 34. 8 14 : 32 ; 33 : 34; 2 39. « 26.3. » 3.6. i» 25.4. n 48. 

42. 1 17. G 28. « According to 125 , 6. 7. i3 In Tim. 94. n 25 ; 
Harpocrates, see Ueberweg. 36b: 39; 28. 


■CHAPTER IX. 


1 16. 

249 . 3 28. 4 55. 5 10. 

22 

29.17. _ 

28 “Mathemata/* 

6 51. 

7 53. 8 56. 8 48. 1051 . 

24 

“P'pisteme.' 

26 48 26 19 

1152 . 

12 38. 13 39. 1452 . 

27 

17. 28 16. 

20 17. 80 16, 49 ; 

IG 19. 

16 46. 1744 . i«12.7. 

81 

53. 82 47. 


19 16. 

2044 . 2110.2; 44. 





CHAPTER X. 

1 55. 2 56. 8 54, 4 51. 5 43. 22 43 28 17. 24 43. 25 ig. 26 30 

Plato, Crat. 403, C. 6 16. 243. 2717. 2857. 2910. 8052. si 38, 

850. 654. i»3Sa. ii62a. 1257. 39. 3229.10. 83 33.6. S4 32. 3532. 

18 35a. 1116. IS 49a. 1647. 3645, 3710. 3S4i. 3944. 

12 Num. 62a. Chaignet, iii. 327. i«33.6. n 10. 1232. <3 See 

18 17, 40. 19 17. 2047. 2134b. Ueberweg ii. 245. 1127.9. 

CHAPTER XI. 

19b. 29a: 1: 2: 7; 8 : 21.9; 22, 26; H. 41, 58. 16N. 34: 

58. 8 1; 7; 9; 14. 1 “Plato,” 10, H. 45, 47. 12 N. 54: H. 69. 

11. 6 Doct. Plat. 1. 3. 6 Zeller, is N. 36. 16 N. 48. 20 14 . 21 n. 

p. 114. n. 4; Philolaos, Diels 2, 33; 34; H. 65. 22 10. 28 H. 

Pythag. Symbol. 43; Chaignet, 26, 29; N. 12. 2433 ; gee Plot. 

Pyth. 11, 17, 66 : Pint. Placit. iv. 8.4, 5. 25 “mipnia,” Arist. 

Philos. 1, 6 ; Stob. Eel. i. 587. Met. xi. 3, 4. 26 jg 27 49 a, 

114.13. 8 Num. 32: Chaignet, 2843 . 2950 . ,30 60. 8154 . 

Pyth. ii. 150: PHn. H.M., 11.22. 32 p„nf. Fragm. 120. Diels, 

»DieJs, Philolaos, 6, 10. 10 60. Fr. d. Vor.sok. 33 US, Diels, v. 

11 25 5 122 , 12 . 13 N(um). 369, .377. 34 N. 32, Diels. 27, 28. 

35a: Heracl. 74-76. i< N. 49a: Ritter. 782, 813; Ari-'.. de 

62a; Hferacl.), 62a. IG N. 11, Anima, 1,5; Met. iii. 4. Rit- 
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CHAPTER XI {Contineud). 


ter, 521. 37 Ritter, 516, v. 361. 

Ritter, 514. 3i> x 27a; 8; 

Ritter, 515. 40 14. 4 1 Ritter, 

504. 4 2 507. 4 3 Ritter, 518, V. 

382. 4 4 Diels, Fr. 117. 4 5 rr d. 
Gr. 1.7, p. 811. 4C Zeller, 1.1, 
p. 824; Diels, Fr. 115. 4 7 Ritter, 
518, V. 362. 4S Diels, 115. 49 N. 
48, 61, 62a. Diels, 115. 
^4 Daremberg, Diet. 11.1, 13. 
r>2 Zeller, Plato a. O. A. 584. 
^344. 51 58. 55 2.6, 7, 8, 10. 11. 
14. 5 0 44; 55. 57 19, 27a. ^^44, 
59 Cliaignet*. IT. d, Ps Gr., ii. 29. 
69 Diog. Laert. vii. p. 196: 
Pint. Stoic. Rep. 43 ; Stob. ii. 
110. 61 Seneca, Quest. Nat. ii. 
6 6 2 piiilo, Quod Mundiis Sit 

In cor. 960. 6S 17 64 Cbaig- 


net, H. d. Ps. Gr. i. 327. 65 “Sng- 
katathesis,” N. 48, 52. 66 52; 
“phantastikon.” 67 52. 68 <‘phan 
tasia kataleptike,” 5.7, 2.8, 13. 
69 6. '^OAtheneus, Deipno- 
.sophistae, viii. 50. '^4 Moeller, 
12; N. 35a. ^2 Moeller, 18; N. 
47; Villoison, p. 301, to Cor- 
iiutus, c. 26, p. 202. '^3 Moeller, 
8-10; N. 28. 74 r 4. 75 x. 16, 
49b. 70 Met. 1.6, 517. 77 16. 

78 14. 79 15, 17. 86 Moeller. 

5, 6. 81 16. 82 16. 17. 83 15. 
«4 50. 85 Moeller, 5, 6. 

86 Moeller, 6; N. 11. 8 7 Moel- 
ler, 7. 88 Moeller, 8. 89 »hege- 
inonikon,” Moeller, 14. 60 Moel- 
ler, 18. 64 44; 12. 9244. 9351. 
^'* 55 . 


CHAPTER XII. 


1 ProclnS, in Tim. xi, 18, 10, 
with Philo, dc Nomin. Mutat. 
7, p. 586 M. 2 Clem, Horn. ii. 
22, 24; xviii. 12.14; Hippol. 
Philos, vi. 9 3 Apnd Fiis. 

Prep, Ev. vii, 13.1 ; Philo, 
Mangan, ii. 625 ; de Somn. i. 
655 M. 4 Tt does not appear in 
Asps Lexicon Platonicum. 5 De 
Vita Mois. iii. 154 M. 

6 Daehne’s Jiul. Alex. Re- 
lieionsphilosophie, 1. 251. 7 i. 
395, 430; iii. 481; ii. 125; iv. 
259. 8 De Fugit. 18. » N. 28. 

7 6 De Post. Cain. 6. 4iDe 
Sner. Cain et Abel, 18. 4 2De 
Somn. Pnlsis a Deo, i. 43; ii. 
32, 33. N. 1*9.4: 20.6; 30.21. 
4 3 Peg. Alleg. iii, 23; ii. 26; 
1.31: Post. Cain. 18; Sobriet. 
48Mundi Opif. 1.26; iii. 68; 
Sacrc. Abel ett Cain, 4 ; de 


Inalt. Dei, 31 ; de Agric. Noachi 
17; 25; 27; Plant. Noachi, 38; 
QOPL, 17; Migr. Abr. 6; 24; 
36; de Fug. 7; Mut. Nom. 12; 
Somn. 1.21; Abrah. 10. 4 4 p^g 
ASleg. 3.53 ; Abr. 41 ; Somn. 28. 
N. 49a. 4 5 These numbers are 
vol. and page of Yonnge’s 
translation, i. 26, 167, 184, 278; 
ii. 154, 325, 411 ; iii. 222 or 227. 
46 i. 167, 26, 71, .392; ii. 154. 
215, 325. 411. Niim. 32. I 50; 
223; ii. 20, 48, 105, 111. 249, 
278, 308, 424, 432, 493 ; iii. 222, 
228, 232, 289; iv. 20, 105, 263, 
289, 353, 354, 391. N. 12, 30. 
4 8 i. 186. N. 28. 4 9,*. 13. 20,-. 
70. 137. 21 N. 60; 25.5. 22 
506; N. 1.7-9. 23 334. x. 25, 

27, 33, 34. 37, 40. 24 47, 

289, 434; N. 44. For intoxica- 
tion, see i. 129, 144, 338, 450. 
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CHAPTER XII 
25 n. 297, 299; iii. 191, 221; iv. 
309; i. 86, 75. 97, 208, 351. N. 

19. 26 i. 20, 129, 338; ii. 50, 

384; iv. 418. N. 10. 27 j. 374; 
ii. 48, 90, 213; N. 10. 28 i. 235; 
ii. 134, 283. 28 iv. 437. N. 29. 

30 ii. 251, N. 27.9. 31 iv. 210; 

N. 10. 32 ]. 219; ii. 426; iii. 95, 
100; iv. 315, 416, 439. N. 14, 

27. 33 ii. 209, 340; N. 27a, b. 
Plot. 6.7, 1. 34 ii. 216; iii. 347. 

35 i. 45. 36 i. 92, 459, 475. 8’ i. 
374; ii. 75; iii. 275, 396. N. 
27.9; 38. 38 h. 134. 39 h. 134, 
137, 322, 384, 385; iii. 201. 

N. 2; 7; 8. 40i. i82, 219, 349; 
ii. 240, 420, 421, 423. 4i i. 349. 

2 36a. ^ 3 Philos, der Gr. iii., 

4 5 Iren. 1.5;*Clern, Al. Strom, 
vi. 509. 46 Mansel, 186. 47 Ast, 
ii., p. 219, n. 3. 4 4 N. 25, 26. 
Lex. Plat, sub voce Tim. 16. 


{Continued) . 

43 p. 107. 49 60. 50 Iren. 1.1.1; 
Epiph. 31.11 ; Tert. adv. Valent. 
7. 51 60. 5 2 25. 5 3 19.2. 54 Plat 
Tim. 37b. 55 Alcinoous, 15; 
Plot. Enn. iii. 7.1 ; Censor, de 
Die Nat. xvi. 3; Apul. de 
Dogm. Plat. 1.10. 56 Xjin. 24 
E. sqq. Krit. 108 E. sqq. 

57 Villoison, on Cornutus, 301 
sqq., Cornutus, c. 26, p. 202. 

58 47. 59 26.3. 00 Matter, ii. 

136. 01 Tert. de Prescr. Heret. 
30. 32 Plant. Noe, ii. 2. 63 And 
of the Gospels, see 24. 64 Hist. 
Nat. 30.2. 65 23; which is in 

a work which nearby con- 
tained also another allegorical 
interpretation, N. 24. 66 Prep. 
Ev. ix; see 2 Timothy iii. 8, 

67 Theodoret, Ileret. Fab. 1.24. 

68 N. 28; 62a. 69 vii. 7. 70c. 
Marc. 30. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


M 8 . 25.2. 3 7; 35 a. 4 3 Sa. 

5 23. 6 N. 57, M. 42, 55, 59. 64, 
87. 7 N, 28, 36; Morel, M. E., 
128, 135. 8N. 35a, M. 27. 

0 Chaignet, H. Ps. d. Gr. iii. 
318; Philo, Gigant. i., p. 266, 
Mang. ; Justin, Dial. 221 ; Tert. 
Ap. 31. 10 Virgin, 48. 

7 3 P(oem). X. 47, 48, 77, 120- 
122; xi. 79. This is quite a 
contrast to the later Platonic 
double world-soul, and double 
matter. 7 2 xii. 44. 73 H. 

26.3; P. xii. 43. 47. 74 p. vii. 
49; N. 10, 28. 44, 46. 32. 75 p. 
i. 30*^ ii. 26; xvii. 16-18; 22; 
33; 39. 7 6V(irgin of the 

World), iv. 67; P. ii. 27; xiii. 
33, 37. 77 p, i, 27. N. 25, 4a; 


53. 7 8 Like Niim. 19.4; 44; P, 
iv. 36. 7 9 V. 53. P. xvii. 33, 
39; like Num. 25.4, 5; 60. 20 p. 
ii. 68; vii. 58, 59. 21 y. 106. 
22 p, ii, 68. In Numenins we 
find no definite eight-fold 
division, though we could dis- 
tinguish eight orders of beings, 
the Soul of matter, the two 
World-souls, the World, the 
goddess of Wisdom, the god 
of Pro-creation, gods, heroes, 
souls and demons. 23 p, ji. 22- 
25. 24 p. ii. 20, 33, 29. 25 p. 21. 
26 V. 49. 83, 93. 27 p ii. 29. 
28 v. 2; P. ii. 13, 14. 19; x. 98; 
xiii. 26; v. 23. N. 25; 36b. 
20 P. xii. 10, 11. 30 V. 54. 
37 p. ii. 13. 32 V. 57, 68, 121 ; 
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OHAPTER XIII 

P. i. 25; iv. 51, 94; N. 39. 

83 V. 147; N. 10; 16; 49; 51. 

84 V. 107; P. xiii. 29; N. 37; 

N. 44. 86 p. xiii. 32, 33. Num. 

28. 86 V. 127; P. ii. 19; N. 39 
87 P. ii, 38, 14; ix. 72; xi. 37, 

68 : xiii. 7. N. 27a. as p. x. 47, 

48; N. 27.9. soy. 81. <0 V. 93; 

P. X. 119. 41 P. ix. 33; N. 

20.21; 20 . 6 ; 19.4. 42 P. xi. 69; 

N. 25; 27; 33; 34; 37; 40. 

43 p. vi. 12 ; xii. 20 . 44 y. 104 , 
106. 45 N. 30.21. 4oy. 90; P. 
ii. 22, 27, 60; N. 32. 47 p. jj. 
22.25; N. 38. 48 p. xiii. 14. 


{Continued). 

49 P. ii. 56, 57, 59. 89 P. xi. 
37, 46; N. 62a, 64. si P. ii. 5, 
8, 23, 24; V. 133, 134; N. 35a, 
11. S2P. iv. 36; xi. 31, 36; 
xiii. 14; N. 49a. 68 y. n. N. 

50, 57. 64 p. X. 120-122; xi. 36; 
N. 10. 66 p. V. 10; xi. Ill; xii. 
51; xiii. 30; V. 56, 58, 82, 93, 
147; N. 10, 51. 66 y. 61, 79, 85. 
67 V. 139, 140; this sounds 
very much like Plato, Tim. 9; 
or 28 C. 68 p. ix. 20, 23; N. 
10. 69 y. 52. 60 p. V. 9. «i P. 
X. 133. 62 p. xii. 20. 63 p, xii. 

51, 52. N. 10; 51. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Numbers without initials are Enneads of Plotinos. 


1 iii. 6.6 to end. 2 S.1.9. 3 5.5.6, 
Numenius 42, 67. * 5.4.2, N. 

15-17. 6 5.8.5; 6: 6.6.9; N. 20. 

6 1.8.6; 1.4.11; 3.3.7; N. 16, 17. 

7 6.8.19; N. 10, 32. 8 6.4.16; 

4.3.11. ON. 54. ION. 49a. 
11 6.5.9; N. 46. 72 3 . 6 . la n. 44. 
14 2.7.2; 6.1.29; N. 44. is In 
meaning at least. I 6 4.7.2, 3 ; N. 
44. 174 . 7 . 2 , 3; 5.9.3; 6.3.9; N. 
40. 18 Philebus, in 4.3.1. 

10 6.2.21. 29 1.2.6; 5.3.17; 3.4. 
216.3.16. 221 . 6 . 6 . 23 N. 31.22; 

33.8. 24 4.8.2; N. 27a. 8. 
26 5.1.4; N. 19. 26 5.8.3; N. 
27a. 8. 27 5.8.3; 3.4.2; N. 27a. 8. 
28 3.8.8; 4.3.1, 8; 6.8.7; N. 27b. 
9. 29 Still, see 30. ao 4.8.2; 
6.9.9; N. 29. 313 . 2 . 4 ; 5.1.6; 
5.5.7; 5.1.6; N. 29.18. 82 6.5.6; 
N. 37; 63. 884 . 7 . 1 ; 6.5.10; N. 

12.8. 34 5.8.13; N. 26.3. 
86 3.1.22; 4.2.1, 2; 4.7.2; N. 
38. 36 5.6.6; 6.5.3; N. 15; 26.3. 
37 3.8.8; 5.8.4; N. 48; 38 4.7; N. 


44. SON. 55. 40 2.7.2; 6.1.29; N. 
44. 414.7.3; 6.3.16; N. 41. 

42 2.3.9; 3.4.6; N. 46, 52, 56. 

43 Still, see 1.1.9; 4.3.31 ; 6.4.15 ; 

N. 53. 44 4.2.2; N. 53. 45 N. 52. 
40 1.1.10; 4.7.8; 5.8.3 473 . 4 . 4 ; 
N. 15. 4 8 30. 49 4.4.10; N. 12. 
60 4.3.25; N. 29. 6i 4 . 8 . 8 ; N. 51. 
62 4.8.1: N. 62a. 6 3 4 . 8 . 1 ; 

quoting Empedocles; N. 43. 
64 4.2.2; N. 27b. 664 . 3 . 2 I; N. 
32. 66 2.3.8; 3.3.4; N. 36; 5.3. 
67 5.9.5; N. 28. 684 . 7 . 14 ; n. 55. 
56. 69 3.6.6 to end. «o 14, 15, 16, 
17, 44. 61 6 . 1 , and passim. 

62 2.5.2; 2.4.16; N. 55. «s 1.8.15; 
4.7.8; N. 2; 3; 4.7; 24. 64 All 
of 2.6; 3.7.5; 3.8.9; '4.3.9; 

4.3.24; 5.3.6, 15, 17; 5.4.1, 2; 

5.5.10, 13, 55; 5.8.5; 5.9.3; 
6.2.2, 5, 6, 8, 9, 13; 6.3.6, 16; 

6.6.10, 13, 16; 6.7.41; 6.9.2, 3. 
66 5.9.3; N. 21, 22. 605 . 4 . 2 . N. 
10; 6.6.9; N. 34. 67 6.6.9; N. 
10, 21. 68 5.1.5; 6.5.9: 6.6.16; 
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CHAPTER XIV 
N. 46. 89 6.6.16; N. 60. f 0 6.2.9; 
N.26. 716.4.2. 7 22.4.5 ;4.8.7 ;S.S.4 ; 

N. 36b. 73 4 . 3 . 1 ; s. 4 . 2 ; N. 36c? 

74 2.5.3; N. 14, 16. 26. 76 5 . 4 . 2 ; 
5.5.4; N. 14. 76 2.9.1; N. 25. 

77 3.8.9; 3.9.1; N. 36, 39. Also 
5.1,8. 78 5 . 5 . 3 ; N. 36, 39. 

79 1.3.4; N. 10, 13. 80 2.4.9; 
2.7.2; 6.1.29; 6.3.16; N. 44. 

81 4.9.4; N. 44. 82 3.4.1; N. 44. 

83 4.6.7; N. 44. 844.3.2O; N. 

12, 44. 85 N. 20 86 N. 21. 

87 3.7.3. S; N. 19. 88 55; 56; 

57. 89 3 . 4 . 2 ; N. 57. 004 . 7 . 14 ; 
6.6.16; N. 32. 015 . 1 . 1 ; N. 17, 

26. 9 2 6.5.3; 6.7.31; 8.5.3; N. 
11; 15; 16: 17; 12.7: 22 ; 26. 

93 5.5.13: N. 15: 49b. 04 1 . 4 . 11 ; 
1.8.6. 7; 3.8.9; N. 16; 17; 18. 

05 3.2.2: N. 15: 17. Alexander 
of Aphrodisia taught the 
world was a mixture, 2.7.1 ; 
4.7,13. 00 4 . 9 . 4 ; 5.1.6; N. 26. 

07 Plotinos passim, N. 25. 

08 6.1.23: N. 18. Also 6.9.10, 11. 

09 Passim: N. 10; 37; 63. 
190 5.8.1; N. 43. 101 3.9.3; N. 


{Continued). 

31. 6.2.7 N. 19.4; 20; 

27a: 30. 103 3 . 7 . 3 ; 4.4.33; N. 
30. 104 2.4.2-5; 2.5.3; 5.4.2; N. 
26. 106 2.4.12, etc. loe 2.4.6: 

N. 11, 18. 107 2.6.2; N. 12.8; 
18. 108 2.4.10; N. 12; 16; 17. 
1095 . 1 . 6 ; 6.9.10, 11; N. 10. 
110 6.4.2; 6.9.3; N. 10. 

1114 . 7 . 3 ; N. 13: 27; 44. 

112 4.4.16; N. 46. 113 Might it 
mean an angle, and one of its 
sides. 114 3.4.2; N. 27. ns 4.8.5, 
6; N. 27b. no 5.9.6; N. 23. 
117 5,1.5. 118 6.7.17; 36; 6.9.9; 
N. 29. 119 3.4.2; 5.1.2; N. 27b. 
1203 . 4 . 6 ; N. 3Sa. 1216.7.1; N. 
27a, b. 122 Creation or adorn- 
ment; 2.4.4, 6; 4.3.14; N. 14; 
18. 3 23 4.3.21; N. 32. 124 Pl. 
5.1.6; N. 14. 126 PI. 6.4.10, 

6.5.3: N. 12 , 22 . I 2 «pi. 3 . 2 . 2 ; 
N. 16, 17. 127 Nuinenius 20.6. 
128 Pl. 4.3.11; N. 32. I 20 pi. 
4.3.21; N. 32, laopi. 4 . 3 . 17 ; 
N. 2.6.3 131 N. 4.3.31, 32. 

132 pi. 5 . 1 . 9 ; N. .36, 39, 3 33 pi. 
2.9.11, 1,.6.7 ;6.7.34 ; 6.9.11 ; N. 10. 


chapter XV. 

1 Page 318, 2 N. 27b. s N. 26, 1 1 44. 12 iv. Sll. l* 27.10, 

27.33. 45 , 3 . 5i. 323. e n. 37. n N. 30.21 ; 10. 15 i. 325. 

7 26.3. 8 25.5. Op. 106. 1032. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1 Plato and Old Academy, 
147. 2 2.9.6. 3 Of the world? 
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sphere. •* 61.41. 5 N. 53. « 2.3.9. 
7 One of form and matter. 


8 2.9,5. 0 2.9.9. 10 3.9.3d. 

11 4.4.18. 124 . 7 . 19 . 18 4.8.8. 

3 4 Laws, X. 8, 9, 13. 15 Zeller, 
Plato a. O. A.f 593. Plutarch, 
Def. Or. 17. i« A.D. 135-151. 
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Plotiiio$,l>i$Cire, Cimes and Pbilo$opby 

By Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, A.M,, Harvard, Pb.D., TuIaiiC* 
This i» a lucid, scholarly systematization of the views of Plo- 
dnos, giving translation of important and useful passages. It is pre- 
ceded by a careful indication and exposition of his formative influ- 
ences, and a full biography dealing with his supposed obligations to 
Christianity. Accurate references are given for every statement and 
quotation. The exposition of, and references on Hermetic philoso- 
phy are by themselves worth the price of the book. 

Dr Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education has written ab- 
out it in the highest terms. Dr. Paul Car us. Editor of the Open 
Court, devoted half a page of the July 1897 issue to an appreciative 
end commendatory Review of it. Among the many other strong 
commendations of the work are the following: 

From G.R.S.Mead, Editor The Theosophical Review p London: 

It may be stated, on the basis of a fairly wide knowledge of the subjefl, that the 
summary of our anonymous author is the CLEAREST and MOST INTELLIG- 
ENT which has as yet appeared. The writer bases himself upon the original text, 
and his happy phrasing of Platonic terms and his deep sympathy with Platonic 
thought proclaim the presence of a capable translator of Plotinos ahiongst us • . • 
To make so lucid and capable a compendium of the works of so great a giant 
of philosophy as Plotinos, the author must have spent much time in analysing the 
text and satisfying himself as to the meaning of many obscure passages; to test his 
absolute accuracy would require the verification of every reference among the hund- 
reds given in the tables at the end of the pamphlet, and we have only had time to 
verify one or two of the more striking. These are as accurate as anything in a di- 
gest can rightly be expe^ed to be. In addition to the detailed chapters on the seven 
realms of the Plotlnic philosophy, on reincarnation, ethics, and aesthetics, we have 
Introductory chapters on Platonism, Aristotelianism, Stoicism, and Emanationism, 
and on the relationship of Plotinos to Christianity and Paganism. 

Those who desire to enter into the Plotinian precinAs of the temple of Greek 
philosophy by the most expeditious path CANNOT do BETTER than take this 
little pamphlet for their guide; it is of course not perfeCI, but it is undeniably THB 
BEST which has yet appeared. We have recommended the T.P.S. to procure a 
supply of this pamphlet, for to our Platonic friends and colleagues we say not onfy 
YOU SHOULD, ,but YOU MUST read it. 

Human Brotherhood, Nov. 1 897, in a ver/ extended and most commend- 
atory review, says; TOO GREAT PRAISE COULD HARDLY BE BESTOW- 
ED upon this scbolailjr contribution Co Platonic literature. 

Net price, cloth bound, post-paid, $1.31. 

Cbe Comparative Citeratnre Press, 

P. O. BOX 75, GRANTWOOn. N. J, 



Wte Complete Wotbe! ot ^lottnos 

Who Gathered All that was Valuable in Greek Thought 
And Prepared the Foundations for Christian Philosophy, 

for the first time rendered into modern English, by 

llennetti ^2>lhati 

A*M*p Harvard; Ph.D., Columbia; Ph.D,, T ulane Univcrs. of La.; 
M*D-^ Medico'ChirurglcaU Philadelphia; A.M-» and Professor in £z> 
tension. University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

The importance of a translation of Plotinos may be 
gathered from the market value of the only other trans- 
lations. Bouillet’s French version is unobtainable, even 
at $50, while Carl Mueller’s mostly incomprehensible 
German version is scarce at $28. 

Thomas Taylor’s English version extends to no more 
than one fifth of the complete works, and is so antiquat- 
ed as to be mostly incomprehensible. 

Plan of Publication* 

As the public to which this classic can alone hope to 
appeal is composed of the more thoughtful classes of 
thinkers scattered all over the worldr it would be manif- 
estly unwise for the translator^ after unselfishly devoting 
to this monumental work the best years of his life, to add 
to this sacrifice financial involvment for the benefit of 
succeeding generations, by getting it out without distrib- 
uting the responsibility among those whose spiritual in- 
terests are thereby promoted, the book will be issued thus: 

The complete work will extend to four volumes, at $3 
each* They will be produced successively, on the receipt 
by the publishers of a sufficient number of advance sub- 
scriptions, at the reduced price of $2.50 each, the money 
not to be paid till delivery of the completed book. The 
endowment of the English-speaking world of thought 
with this classic will depend on the practical interest dis- 
played by independent thinkers, philosophdlrs, universit- 
ies, public libraries, foundations for the promotion of re- 
search, and philanthropists. Sample pages will be mailed 
on application. Send in your entire subscription at once. 

Comparattbe Xiterature ^resist, 

P. O. BOX 75, GRANTWOOD, N. J. 



De mrnagt of Pbilo 3nd«u$ 

By Kcttitetb Syloan aufDrid, 

A.M., Harvard; Ph.D., Tulane; M-D., Medico-Chirurglcal> Phlla* 

Next to Plato, Philo Judaeus is the author 'whose 
discursive and incidental manner of treating the 
deep truths of life makes the modem searcher after 
facts, who has no time to waste, most despair. Here 
however Philo’s teachings are so thoroughly system- 
atized that a single glance will explain to even the 
casual reader just what and where Philo speaks of 

His Life and Works 
Allegoric Interpretation and Mysteries 
God 

Our World 

Human psychology and ethics 
Church and Sacraments; the Eucharist. 

Spirit and Inspiration. 

Eschatology. 

Salvation. 

Who were the Therapeuts ? 

Philo Judaeus is important because he is the fountain- 
head not only of Neo-Platonism, but also of that Graeco- 
Egyptian theology which gradually conquered the civil- 
ized world, and which cannot be understood without him 
‘Congratulations on your splendid analysis of Philo I’ 

Albert J. Edmuuds, antbor of ‘Buddliist & Cbristiaii Gospels’ 
Highly recommended by 
Prof. Nathanael Schmidt, of Cornell University: 

I have recently gone through with some care The Message of Philo judeeus 
which you were good enough to send me. lb seems to me that you have 
rendered n real service to many by this classified outline of Philo’s utterances 
on important sifo.jects. The chapter on the Therapeuts also appears to me 
verynsefnl. The idea suggested on p. 86 that Philo’s Therapeuts may he a 
sort of Utopia, like Plato’s Republic^ 1$ well worth considering* ' 

Net price, clotli-hound, post-paid, $ 1.31 

Cbe eotttparative Citeratnre Prm, 

P. O. BOX 75, GRANTWOOD, N. J. 



trfic 

of Horoaoter 

in tte toorfus^ of W olun tfje Raffias: 

according to tiotl) ^ocument£(, 
tfie ^rieKtlp, anb ttie $er£(onal, on parallel pagetf. 

(A new Discovery in Higher Criticism,) 

Translated by 

llennetfi ^plban <l^utf)rte 

A.M.t Harvard; Ph.D*, Tulane; M.D.^ Medico-Chirurgical^ Phila* 
M«A-t G*D*t Professor in Extension^ University of the Sotith» Sewanee 

This is one of the great scriptures of the world, but has 
until this present translation been practically inaccessible. 
There is a translation by an Englishman, but it is not on- 
ly more puzzling than the original, but it makes Zo- 
roaster speak like an Anglican theologian, instead of the 
pre-historic bard who was conducting a crusade against 
nomadicism, and for a cow-herding civilization. Besides, 
the acknowledged authorities on the subject do not hes- 
itate to acknowledge openly that it is to their financial 
interest to keep the text from the public. Anyone who 
desires to question this easily understood translation can 
purchase the author’s larger book which contains the full 
transliterated text, dictionary, grammar, criticism, out- 
lines, and tables of all available kindred information. 

Net price, cloth bound, post free, $1.10. 

®fie Comparatibe literature $res(s( 

P. O. BOX 75, GRANTWOOD, N. J. 



Cbe $pirim<)l ItKssiifle of £itoranre, 

A Manual of Comp^ative Literatuire^ 

With Outlines for Studiy^ and Lists of lipportant Books* 

By K^nnetb $yR>4n Gutbrie* 

A.M.* Harvard; Ph.D., Tulane; M.D.t Medico-Cbifiurgical* Phila. 

A fascinating Gujde to Reading for every- Reader, 
Suitable for Literary Clubs, Institutes, Schools, Colleges. 

It forms an unusually liberal education in Literature., 

It gives the spiritual gist of the world’s best lyric poetry. 
It shows where the greatest thinkers agreed or differed. 
It enables you^to form mature literary judgments. 

It directs your efforts to the most fruitful fields. 

Cbe Racial Contrilwtions to tbc (Uorld's Tdcals 

are gathered from Hindu, Persian, Muhammadan, Mon- 
golian, Egyptian, Babylonian, Zoroastrian, Greek, Mex- 
ican, Malagasy, Slav, and Icelandic Sources. 

Cbe Great Ccdends of tbc morid 

are studied in their elaborations by Aeschylos, Plato, 
Kschemisvara, Dante, Calderon, Goethe, Shelley, Quinet 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Hardy, Moody, and others. 
Cbe Great (Uorld-Dramas of Saloation 
by Kebes, Augustine, Spenser, Bunyan, Byron, Ibsen, 
Hugo, Tolstoi, Krasinsky, Madach, Wilbrandt and 
Campoamor and others are explained in simple words. 

Recommended by Vice-Chancellor Hall, of Sewanee. 

Dr. Matthew Woods, of Philadelphia, writes of it: 
I have carefully gone over the manuscript of Dr Guthrie's 
exceedingly interesting book, and have found in it, com- 
bined with much original thought, the learning of a stud- 
ious life. It cannot fail to make a profound impression. 

Net price, 350 pages, cloth bound, post-paid, $ 1.60 . 

Each Copy is insenoed by the Author: to get a copy, write name and address 
on this sheet, tear it off, and forward it, with the money, to him. 

Cbe Comparative Citerature Pre$$, 

P. O. BOX 75, GRANTWOOD, N. J. 
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